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PREFACE 


Iff 1961 some of the LEADERS in the field asked me to undertake a 
study of the education of teachers for our elementary and secondary 
schools. It was their belief that a volume written on the basis of a 
two-year investigation might make a contribution to the public's 
understanding of a complex subject. Knowing that the field was 
highly controversial, I undertook the task with some reluctance. I 
received a generous grant from the Carnegie Corporation of New 
York, which, as in the case of my study of secondary education, 
was effectively administered by the Educational Testing Service of 
Princeton, New Jersey. 

I have been most fortunate fa my collaborators. For the first 
year’s study, which involved visiting teacher-preparing institutions, 
I was able to secure the services of Prof. Jeremiah S. Finch of Prince- 
ton University, Prof. William II. Cartwright of Duke University, 
Dr. Robert F. Carbone, now professor at Emory University, and 
Dr. E. Alden Dunham, whose assistance had proved so valuable 
in previous studies. Prof. Jolin I. Goodlad of the University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles was able to give roe only a portion of his 
time, but together with Professor Cartwright he supplied the es- 
sential knowledge of the details of teacher training. Professor Finch, 
as a former dean of the college at Princeton and a professor of 
English, was in a position to assist me in my discussions with mem- 
bers of the academic departments fa the various institutions we 
included fa our travels. 

In the second year of the study I focused attention on die state 
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regulations that place limitations on the local school board’s free- 
dom to employ teachers. Since changes in these regulations have 
been the subject of recent controversy in more than one state capi- 
tal, I decided I needed the assistance of hoth a political scientist 
and an historian. I was lucky enough to persuade Prof. Nicholas A. 
Masters, now at Pennsylvania State University, and Dr. Merle L. 
Bonowman, professor of education and history at the University of 
Wisconsin, to join the inquiry. Together with Dr. Michael D. Usdan, 
now a professor at Northwestern University, these gentlemen 
formed a traveling team that visited the capitals of the 16 most 
populous states. Dr. Elbert K. Fretwell, Jr., assistant commissioner 
for higher education of the state of New York, was good enough to 
give me a month of his vacation time and for this period traveled 
with the others. 

In the preparation of the manuscript all the members of both 
years’ staffs have played a major part, and all have reviewed the 
final draft While I think it fair to say there was a remarkable de- 
gree of unanimity among these advisers, none of them agrees com- 
pletely with everything I have written. The responsibility for the 
reporting as well as for the recommendations is mine. At the same 
time I must record the fact that many of the ideas set forth in the 
following pages did not originate with me; a good number of them 
were initially thrown into the discussion by a member of the staff. 

The list of the 77 institutions that were visited in 22 states is given 
in Appendix A. They included church-connected colleges or uni- 
versities, private institutions not church connected, state univer- 
sities, state colleges, and municipal colleges. Some were primarily 
teachers colleges in that a great majority of the students were pre- 
paring to he teachers; same were former normal schools now trans- 
formed into four-year colleges with special programs for future 
businessmen, journalists, and housewives as well as teachers; some 
were universities with undergraduate schools of education; others 
were universities like Harvard, Yale, and Notre Dame, in which all 
programs for future teachers are at the graduate level. I believe we 
visited all types and categories of institution, including one example 
of the two-year colleges now to be found in only a few states. 

In the course of our visits, I conversed with many professors, 
examined catalogs, course outlines, and textbooks, sat in some 
classes, and talked to students. I also met with small groups of 



teachers in different parts of the United States — perhaps three or 
four hundred teachers in all — and discussed with them their own 
education. In these endeavors I was assisted by able collaborators 
who hold advanced degrees from graduate schools of education, 
and more often than not I was accompanied by a professor of edu- 
cation. As in my previous studies, I have relied heavily on the 
opinions of classroom teachers. I found that both elementary and 
secondary teachers who reviewed their own educational experi- 
ences had many pertinent observations to make. 

As I have indicated, the second year of the study was directed 
primarily to the relation of the state to teacher education and cer- 
tification. In this area, I soon found that the regulations affecting 
the employment of teachers vary from state to state, as do the ar- 
rangements for their enforcement. To report on fifty different sys- 
tems in a volume written for a broad public is out of the question. 
Therefore, I decided early in zny study to concentrate attention 
almost exclusively on the 16 most populous states, in which two- 
thirds of the population of the United States is concentrated. This 
group includes states in each geographical section (except the 
Rocky Mountain states), and regional differences are fairly well 
represented in my sample. The statistics in Appendix B illustrate 
some of the similarities and some of the differences among the 
states. 

Although it was necessary to limit our visits largely to institu- 
tions in the 16 most populous states, my objective, of course, was 
to write about the national scene. I am indebted to the staff for 
their conscientious review of major books on past and current is- 
sues in teacher education, and for the collection of masses of sta- 
tistical information on the teacher supply and demand situation 
throughout the country. 

I am also grateful to the many educators in all phases of the 
teacher education field who gave so generously of their time in 
helping me to put complex problems into perspective. And without 
the sound advice of St2te superintendents of education, leaders of 
educational associations, and officials in Washington agencies, I 
should have been quite at sea in coping with the subject. 

Finally, I would like to express appreciation to those schoolmen 
and school officials with whom I have been privileged to discuss 
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educational problems la England, France, Germany, Italy, Switzer- 
land, and Japan during the past several years. For whatever con- 
solation it may be to Americans, we are not alone In our concern 
with these problems. 

The majority of elementary and secondary teachers for the public 
schools are educated at public expense either in state universities 
or in state colleges; but in terms of the number of institutions in- 
volved, the ma jority are not publicly supported. Forty-four per 
cent of the institutions are church-connected, iS per cent private 
but not church-connected, and 3S per cent arc public. The same 
situation holds for the 16 states taken together, though the propor- 
tion of public to private institutions varies from state to state to 
some degree (Appendix C). 

Lack of time has forced me to set aside a number of important 
issues that might be treated. I did not examine the doctoral pro- 
grams intended to prepare professors of education, although cer- 
tain of my recommendations have implications for this field. I have 
not investigated the education of teachers for the vocations and 
practical courses; these include school courses in home economics, 
bu s i n ess, distributive education, trade and industry, and agriculture. 
Many teachers leave the classroom each year to become guidance 
officers, curriculum supervisors, and teachers in such highly special 
areas as the teaching of the deaf, the blind, or the mentally re- 
tarded. I have made no attempt to assess the certification require- 
ments for these special tasks, nor have I examined the programs 
offered for the training of such specialized personnel. The same is 
true of the special training of school administrators, though I have 
publicly expressed my opinion that school boards should not be 
restricted by state law in the employment of superintendents, the 
educational statesmen of the future, who should have, of course, 
the widest possible cultural background. 

More than one person, including several of my collaborators, 
have urged me to expand my study by considering in detail the 
whole problem of recruitment and employment of teachers. The 
importance of this subject is equaled by its vastness; salaries, pen- 
sion rights, daily scheduling, teachers’ assistants, and merit pay are 
some of the topics that would require exhaustive treatment if a 
complete set of recommendations were to be made. Again sec- 
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turns], state, and local differences would arise to bedevil any re- 
porting job. I am certainly sympathetic to the complaints I have 
heard from the teachers with whom 3 have talked in the past two 
years. In many communities it is almost impossible for a man to 
Support a family on what he earns as a teacher. Far too often, I 
have been told, he feels forced to take on other work during the 
school year to supplement his income. Such “moonlighting," as it 
is called, poses a serious problem to a school board. How the diffi- 
culty is to be met in localities with insufficient funds is another 
story. And it was not one of the purposes of this study to explore 
the important but complicated question of how to finance our pub- 
lic schools and our public institutions of higher learning, in which 
so many teachers are educated. 

Despite these self-imposed limitations on my study, I hope the 
volume will provide at least an introduction to an area of higher 
education that has an almost baffling complexity. The specific rec- 
ommendations 1 make, if they are to be implemented, will In many 
coses require the support of both educators and laymen. There- 
fore, I have written with both groups in mind. I hope that what I 
have to say may seem relevant to those concerned with improving 
public education throughout the nation. 

James B. Ccwant 

589 Fifth Avenue, Eleventh Floor 

New York 17, New York 


May 7, 19G3 
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A QUARREL AMONG EDUCATORS 


Universities have existed for nearly a thousand years. Their pe- 
riods of vitality have been marked by passionate debates among 
professors. A clash of opinion has often been the prelude to a fruit- 
ful development of new ideas. Bitter theological disputes in the 
Middle Ages, as well as the violent controversy over Darwin’s theory 
a century ago. might bo cited as examples of quarrels among edu- 
cators. But the quarrel I have in mind ia writing this volume is of 
an entirely different kind. Neither factual evidence nor theoretical 
speculations provide Ow battleground. Bather, tin's quarrel might 
be described as a power struggle among professors, which lias come 
to involve parents, alumni, legislators, and trustees. Let me illus- 
trate the nature of the battle by recording my own involvement 
during the eourse of nearly fifty years. 

Early in my career as a professor of chemistry, I became aware 
of the hostility of the members of my profession to schools or facul- 
ties of education. I shared the views of the majority of my col- 
leagues on the faculty of arts and sciences that there was no ex- 
cuse for the existence of people who sought to teach others how 
to teach. I felt confident that I was an excellent teacher and 1 had 
developed my skill by experience, without benefit of professors of 
education. I saw no reason why others could not do likewise, in- 
cluding those who graduated from college with honors in chemis- 
try and who wished to teach in high school. As joint author, with 
my former chemistry teacher, of a high school chemistry textbook, 
I was quite certain I knew all about the way the subject should be 

1 
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presented; I doubted that my understanding was shared by any 
professors of education- When any issues involving benefits to the 
graduate school of education came before the faculty of arts and 
sciences, I automatically voted with those who looked with con- 
tempt on the school of education. 

Suddenly, after being a member of one faculty for fifteen years, 

I found myself in a new position. 1 became the presiding officer of 
all the facilities of Harvard University, I was responsible to the 
governing boards for the budgets and the welfare of all our under- 
takings, including that of training teachers. It soon became evident 
that the antithesis between the views of the professors who taught 
the usual college subjects and those who were instructing future 
teachers was not as simple as I had thought. In the circumstances, 
it seemed reasonable to attempt to increase mutual understanding 
between the two hostile groups by establishing some arrangement 
through which they might exchange views and, if possible, learn 
to cooperate in their endeavors. The idea was obvious enough, 
though in the mid-i<) 3 os it was so unorthodox that a leading scholar 
in another university wrote the dean of the Harvard School of Edu- 
cation that “a shotgun would be needed to carry the wedding off" 
As a matter of fact it did not prove too difficult for a new presi- 
dent to persuade the two faculties to agree to the establishment 
of a joint board to administer a new joint degree, the master of 
arts in teaching. One faculty, that of arts and science, was to cer- 
tify through its usual departments that the candidate was well pre- 
pared in the subject to he taught in school — English, for example. 
The other faculty, that of education, was to certify that the candi- 
date had successfully completed the courses in education that the 
administrative board had agreed were necessary. Since the School 
of Education, like the other professional schools at Harvard, was 
a graduate school, the question of offering courses in education to 
undergraduates did not arise. The candidates for the joint degree, 
it was assumed, would already have received a bachelor’s degree. 

The scheme was accepted by the two faculties, but I can hardly 
say it was accepted with enthusiasm. Before more than a few years 
had passed, some of the members of the joint administrative board 
asked for a new committee to review the whole arrangement. Hfi 
committee, composed of a few professors of education and a few 
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from the faculty of arts and sciences, raised a fundamental issue. 
Had it not been a mistake to force a Harvard undergraduate to 
postpone his work with professors of education until after he had 
received the A.B. degree? Obviously he had started lus prepara- 
tion as a future teacher early in his college course by studying the 
subject matter to be taught. Why not arrange for a continuous 
five-year program with professors from both faculties involved in 
the undergraduate as well as the graduate work? Such a modifica- 
tion of the joint venture did not appeal to me as president of the 
University, I knew far too well the degree of hostility felt toward 
professors of education by the majority of the faculty of arts and 
sciences. It would be fatal to the whole idea to present a scheme 
based on the premise that a candidate for the bachelor’s degree 
could include in his program courses in education. Furthermore, 
the University had decided years before that professional prepara- 
tion should be wholly at the graduate level. The School of Business 
Administration, for example, established a generation earlier, had 
rigidly adhered to this decision, and functioned only as a graduate 
school. 

The entry of the United States into World War II so disorgan- 
ized American colleges and universities that all concerned at Har- 
vard lost interest in a second reformation of the education of 
teachers. After the war was over, the original concept of the de- 
gree of master of arts in teaching was accepted without question. 
And under the leadership of Dean Keppel the new system began 
to prosper. As the years went by, the hostility between the two 
Harvard faculties gradually diminished. I feel sure that a similar 
change was taking place in other institutions, yet from what my 
collaborators and l observed in the 77 institutions we visited in 
1961-63, I am equally sure that the quarrel between educators is 
not yet over. As one dean of education remarked to me, "The boys 
have at least agreed to check their hatchets with their hats at the 
Faculty Club coatroom when they lunch together.” 

While I am not prepared to say that there was, or is, actual hos- 
tility between educational and academic professors on every campus, 
there has always been a considerable gap between the two groups in 
a majority of institutions. Such a gap often exists in spite of fine 
Word spoken by administrators about “an all-university approach” 
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to the education of teachers, and the existence of a committee that 

symbolized the approach. 

As long ago as 1944 , 1 took the occasion of an invitation to speak 
on the 50th Anniversary of Columbia’s Teachers College to call for 
a “Truce Among Educators." By th3t time, I had been thoroughly 
exposed to the views of the two camps, including their views about 
each other. After pointing out that, as is always the case in aca- 
demic matters, errors had been committed by both sides, I sug- 
gested the terms for a cease-fire order. In brief, they were that the 
professors of education admit their failure to be sufficiently con- 
cerned with the type of youth who should go to college, and that 
the professors of the college subjects such as English or chemistry 
admit their ignorance of the nature of the high school problems of 
the 1940s, which were quite different from those of the 1900s. In- 
deed, the warfare had started primarily because of the revolution 
in secondary education. I reminded the audience that the expan- 
sion of the high schools of the country since the i8$os has been 
nothing short of astronomical. Instead of being concerned with the 
education of a very small proportion of the boys and girls from 
fourteen to eighteen years of age, the high schools now must accom- 
modate nearly three-fourths of the entire age group. The mere 
physical expansion, the mere change in scale, would in itself have 
presented a major problem to the institutions of higher education 
concerned with the training of teachers, but another and still more 
important factor entered in. 

At the turn of the century, the high schools and their equivalents 
— the private academies and preparatory schools — were essentially 
concerned with a group of young people who were studying lan- 
guages and mathematics, science and history. The enrollment in 
these schools in the nineties usually represented either impecunious 
youths with high scholastic aptitude and a keen desire for book 
learning, or children of well-to-do families who for social reasons 
were bent on having their offspring acquire a college education. 
The combination of social motivation on the one hand and high 
scholastic aptitude on the other presented the teachers of that day 
with a relatively simple problem. What we now call an old-fash- 
ioned curriculum enabled the graduates of those schools of the last 
century to enter college well prepared for further work in lan- 
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guages, in mathematics, and in the sciences. Those who could take 
it found the formal Instruction excellent; those who couldn’t or 
wouldn’t dropped by the wayside as a matter of course. From the 
point of view of those on the receiving end — the professors in the 
colleges — this was a highly satisfactory situation. What sort of 
education the rest of the fourteen-to-eighteen-year-olds received 
was none of their affair! 

In reviewing this bit of history in 1944, I was, of course, only 
reminding my audience of what most of them already knew. Pro- 
fessors of education had been pointing out for several decades that 
the faculties of arts and sciences had shown little interest in school 
problems. In the nineteenth century they had been quite ready to 
leave to the normal schools the task of preparing teachers for the 
elementary grades. When soda! changes in this century transformed 
the nature of the high school, the typical college professor himself 
was viewing with disgust and dismay what was happening in the 
schools. (I am reporting on personal observation of fifty years.) 
With few exceptions, college professors turned their backs on the 
problem of mass secondary education and eyed with envy Great 
Britain and the Continent, where such problems did not exist. 

My plea for a truce, made while World War II was still in prog- 
ress, had little if any effect. In fact the quarrel intensified in the 
1950s because laymen entered the fray in increasing numbers and 
with increasing vehemence. Schools have always been subject to 
criticism by parents, but after the close of World War II, the criti- 
cism became more general and more bitter. The Russian success 
with Sputnik triggered a veritable barrage of denunciation of those 
in charge of public education. These attacks served to embitter the 
professors of education, who considered that the work of their for- 
mer students— classroom teachers, principals, and superintendents 
— was being unfairly appraised. Since practically all public school 
administrators have studied at one time or another in teacher-train- 
ing institutions or a school or department of education, they are 
bound by history and sympathy to the faculties of education. The 
same is true of a substantial proportion of classroom teachers. Mu- 
tual loyalty between professors and former students has led to the 
formation of something approaching a guild of professors of edu- 
cation and their erstwhile students. An attack on public education 
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is therefore automatically an attack on schools and faculties of edu- 
cation. As a matter of fact, the connection is not always so indirect 
Many a violent critic of our public schools has specifically attacked 
the professors of education. 

One can understand the reaction of the members of the faculties 
of education, yet the criticism to which they were being exposed 
was not without its justification. The deficiencies in our public 
schools, particularly in our high schools, to which a number of 
writers (among whom I must include myself) have called atten- 
tion, were in no small part a consequence of their activities. De- 
spite the fact (often overlooked) that public school teachers and 
administrators have spent many more hours in the classrooms of 
professors of arts and sciences than in classes taught by professors 
of education, their attitude toward education has been largely 
shaped by the latter. The writings of education professors have 
also influenced the outlook of many parents. The emphasis on edu- 
cation for citizenship, on the socially unifying effects of the compre- 
hensive high school, and on the public schools as instruments of 
democracy, the recognition of individual differences, and of the need 
for including practical courses in high school elective programs — 
all these characteristics, which I applaud, were the fruits of the 
labors of professors of education. These men, most of them now no 
longer active, are entitled to a large measure of credit for malting 
American schools what they are. But by the same token, the his- 
torian must charge against them some of those features of our 
schools that their younger successors and the general public have 
recently criticized so heavily. In particular, the failure to challenge 
the academically talented youth, to provide adequate courses in 
modem foreign languages, and to emphasize English composition 
—now widely recognized as faults of the 1930s and 1940s— are in 
process of being corrected. 


What happened after Sputnik might be characterized as the entry 
of the layman in force into a battle of professors. What is now in- 
volved is more than a quarrel among educators. The academic pro- 
fessors 1 have consciously or unconsciously enlisted the support of 


' Tbe , 1 T or ? varying connotations; I stall use ft to refer to 

those subjects traditionally taught in faculties of arts and sciences. 
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their alumni. We are therefore today dealing with two hostile 
camps. One camp is composed of professors of education allied 
t with classroom teachers and public school administrators (though, 
like all alliances, it has its strains); the other is composed of pro- 
fessors of the sciences and the humanities and of influential col- 
legiate alumni. Since the latter group includes radio and television 
commentators, editors, and publishers, the public school people and 
their mentors in some communities have faced a powerful set of 
forces. Along with the indignation of the professors of education 
frequently goes a sense of anxiety. “We who have shaped and im- 
proved our public schools are now being unfairly attacked, and 
there is danger that the public will be led astrayl" Such thoughts 
are in die mind of more than one aging and honored individual who 
proudly carries the title of emeritus professor of education. 

Why are the academic professors angry? What are they angry 
about? Many academic professors believe that the courses given by 
professors of education are worthless, and that the degrees granted 
students who have devoted much of their time to these courses are 
of little value. It Is generally the case that the academic professors 
who advance these arguments know far too little about education 
courses. And unfortunately, what some professors of education have 
written about education can be labeled anti-intellectual. But what 
particularly irritates the academic professors is what professors of 
education say about teaching. After all, those who are engaged in 
college teaching usually pride themselves on their skill as teachers. 
And here are those who call themselves "professional educators” 
claiming that they and only they know what is good teachingl They 
imply, and sometimes openly state, that if all professors bad taken 
their courses they would be better teachers! To make matters 
worse, in more than one state no one is permitted to teach in a 
junior college unless he has taken courses in education. If this is 
justified, the opponents ironically demand, why not require ail 
teachers of freshmen and sophomores in four-year colleges to study 
under professors of education? To this question, professors of edu- 
cation often answer, "Such a requirement ought to be on the 
books.” 

And here we come to tbe issue about which emotions are most 
easily aroused — the issue of state requirements. Time was, not long 
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„ten in some antes a school board could hire a IcaAer mrd 
give him a permanent position, even 1! ho had "™ t| 

professor of education. But those days are past- A a co eq 
a graduate who has majored in an academrc GeM nn ust by ^ 
or by crook meet the state requirements m 
considering in a later chapter the various hooks and . crooks 
use.) The fact that schools of education are beneOeranes of a tug > 
protective tariff wall is the single aspect of the V™*** 

Son of teachers that is most maddening to the Mademlc pmfeaoa 
In most states private schools can legally hire those they r» 
There is in these schools a free choice between teachers trmneu 
without benefit of courses in education and those trained 
state requires. Why shouldn't there be the same free choice mo 
public schools? The question is implicit in many of the at acKS 
schools of education. It is at the base of much of the hostility 
lay critics, many of whom can cite examples of high-standing 
lege graduates who are forced by state requirements to evo 
certain number of hours to courses given by professors oi cauca 
lion- It is hard to overestimate the bitterness of those who attacK 
schools of education with such eases in their minds. 

An inquiry into the history of certification reveals that this issu 
has long been a breeding ground of controversy. The strugg e o 
control entrance to the teaching office is an old one, destined per- 
haps to continue indefinitely. The motives for certification w^ r ® 
clearly recognized when modem state systems of education s 
emerged from the medieval systems of church schools, town or 
guild schools, and universities. With respect to all these schoo , 
first clerical and later secular authorities assumed responsibility to 
protect the young from teachers whose influence might be morally 
— in those days considered inseparable from religiously — destruc- 
tive. As far as the lower schools were concerned, their function was 
viewed primarily as one of religious indoctrination. The public in- 
terest was deemed insured when competent authority attested to 
the religious orthodoxy and moral reliability of potential teachers. 
As far as the universities were concerned, a second factor — mastery 
of the material to be taught — was considered necessary. This mas- 
tery was attested to by the university faculty through examinations 
leading to a university degree. 
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But the university faculty was in origin a medieval guild — indeed 
unioersitas was a rather general term for an organized guild — and 
hence the granting of a degree took on the added meaning of con* 
trolling membership in a group granted exclusive vocational rights 
to conduct a particular social sendee. Thus the combination of li- 
censure and degree-granting power served three purposes: first, it 
protected the students from immoral influence; second, it insured 
mastery of the material to be taught; and third, it defined a group 
to which exclusive vocational rights to the teaching office were 
given. 

On the university level the guild was able, in some periods, to 
play off secular and religious authorities against each other in such 
a way that the guild established exclusive control of certification 
for persons in higher education. On the lower levels the result 
varied from nation to nation and school to school. In some cases 
religious authority held, in others secular, and in still others a 
blending of the two. 

In the United States local secular authorities early established 
control, with respect to publicly supported schools, of the total 
process of certification, though, of course, religious leaders some- 
times acted as agents of the secular community. These authorities 
utilized two screening devices: character witnesses, and oral or 
written examinations. But since local boards were often hard 
pressed to find any teacher, they were sorely tempted to tailor the 
examinations to whatever candidate became available. Indeed in 
some rural areas the examiners themselves were too unschooled to 
develop and evaluate rigorous examinations even if they were in- 
clined to do so. Finally, local ethnic or religious prejudices, personal 
favoritism on the part of some board members, and, it must be said, 
simple graft often entered the process. 

As state systems of education developed in the middle decades 
of tire nineteenth century, the emerging state Departments of Edu- 
cation began to take over the examination function. The rate of 
change varied from state to state, and in some cases the system of 
local examination persisted well into the present century. Though 
the legal sovereignty of the state in educational matters is clearly 
recognized, the state has never assumed total control of the actual 
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certification processes from such major communities ns Nw Vor 
City, Chicago, Philadelphia, and St 1 Louis . , ^eges). 

In many states, public normal schools (later , jjjnyl. 

controlled by the state Departments of Edu^tion cm 
taneously with the state system of pubbe schools Dcfo« 105^ 
Departments of Education bad begun to accept as ato ^ 

Nation completion of » comsc of lns*.*on Jn one of fteno' 
snal schools or colleges the)- contmlle* This nltero* t 
tions simplified tlrci, tssVs. Thus by 1850 „f 

certification devices; first, completion of an appro ^ iB 
studies in a state-regulated institution; and ' ar ,ded 

When, at the tun. of the century, Amencan "Lura!!- 

in terms of the number of students and Jfl. 

eating factor entered the picture, the amount of tooudedge 
able Increased explosively, and ^ ^ 
citizenship and employment lose rapidly as the social anocco 
system pew more complex and technolopcaliy s 2 n ccr 

Boo tailed la England by Thomas Arnold and ”“ b " t S JJS to 
about “what knowledge is of peatest worth ' heejune “™j “ 

Amctican education gencxally, and In teacher eduation mr T 
Among the bodies of knowledge, or literature, Uurt pew most 
rapidly, was that having to do with the process of education I ■ 
The normal-school people developed an extensive literature «• 
ing the -science and art of teaching," and as university departrnro 
of education developed, research and speculation flourished b° 
them and in the related social science fields. Instructional 
rials ostensibly tailored to the growing interests and aptitudes ^ 
school-age youngsters came to abound. By 1900 the field ol 
tion" had so developed that doctoral degrees were being "J*”**?* 
and shortly thereafter one could specialize on the doctoral lev 
such fields as educational psychology, school administration, 
riculum and instruction, and the history or philosophy of education. 

In the normal schools, material concerning curriculum and ^in- 
structional problems secured a major place. In universities In w 
a minority of the students and professors were directly concerned 
fparhpr (dneatinn. and in which the atmosphere \ 


a minority ot the students and protessors were ouau; 
with teacher education, and in which the atmosphere was tra 
tionally hostile to vocational education of any hind, the pr 


tionally hostile to vocational education of any kind, the process 
moved more slowly. Since the state came more and more to ®* 
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pend for Its supply of teachers on graduates of the universities and 
of colleges with traditional academic orientation, those who be- 
lieved in the desirability of pedagogical courses found it necessary 
to utilize forces outside the colleges and universities. Tlieir solution 
was a series of law's establishing requirements for courses in edu- 
cation to be taken by all candidates for certification. These early 
laws tended to assume that the collegiate and university faculties 
would make certain that the candidate was liberally educated and 
had adequately studied the subjects he proposed to teach. But col- 
lege and university faculties were unwilling to tailor their academic 
requirements to tho teaching assignments their graduates were to 
undertake, and as a result it often happened that teachers were not 
properly prepared in their subjects. When this became evident, the 
state certification officers began to require teaching majors of one 
sort or another. By this time, a new certification device had 
emerged: certification based on the successful completion of a spec- 
ified set of courses taken in a collegiate institution which might 
or might not have been subject to state inspection and regulation. 

It is important to note that such certification regulations were in 
a sense imposed on the universities and colleges as the result or 
pressure from a coalition of state Department officials and public 
school people. Just as the professors of the academic subjects ha 
not, in general, been willing to assume active responsibility toward 
the public elementary and secondary schools, they did not we come 
the responsibility for the professional preparation of teachers. More- 
over, the academic faculties often felt that the professors of edu- 
cation employed to offer Uiis instruction would not have been lure 
if it had not been for die state regulations, and resented what 
seemed to them external coercion. The professors of education lor 
their part, found that their own convictions coincided with those 
of state Department and public school personnel, and realized, too, 
that tlieir source of greatest support was outside the university 
faculty; as a result, they were more careful to cultivate the outside 

^In modem form the traditional patterns of certification are all at 
present in contention. What is essentially new is the e ermina 
of academic professors, and their allies in the larger community, 
minimize the Influence that professors of education, state Depart- 
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m ent personnel, and Cher public school faces have »«-<* 

held over the certification process. instances, 

I have perhaps stated the issue too m0 , e 

quarrels ostensibly about teacher edneatira J, iaeo l og i. 
fundamental conflicts over econormc P°^- rad fences 

cal issues. Furthermore, . *erc are professon ; ol tire art ^ rf 

who warmly support education courses, iJ* "" ? move . 
education and public school people among the leaders 
St. stiengie. tire teachers- academic 

in some institutions and states, the umversrty ^“'“'omtions au- 
and prolessional in concert-struggle to ettend the tostitu ni ^ 
tonomy against attempts by the public school pcop - ^ 

partments, and other interest groups to control its w h 

F Vet it remains tore that certification reqmremenU rnnk^ J d 
among the sources ol hostility between pro es f Drs ( surpris- 

their colleagues In academic faculties. Tins 

ing, fa the importance of these reqmrements on campuses tin gr 
out the country Is enormous. , i„. ; Q 

One would like to look at the education of tulure my 

tenns of a free market of ideas, and this 1 endeavored >“ do “ e 
visits to teacher-training institutions durrng this study- ^ o{ 

to tire conclusion that such an inquiry lacks reality. The 
state certification is so thoroughly accepted that ' h * v '\‘° 
hard to get a serious discussion of the question ^Vhat 5 

recommend if there were no state requirements?* 

As for the attitude of the students taking state-required co«*f es - 
1 must report that I have heard time and time again comp am ^ 
about their quality. To be sure, by no means all students! in - 
viewed were critical; so many were, however, that I could no ig- 
nore their repeated comments that most of the educational o er 
ings were "Mickey Mouse" courses. There can be no doubt that a 
least in some institutions the courses given by professors of educa- 
tion have a bad name among undergraduates, particularly those in- 
tending to be high school teachers. To some extent, perhaps, this 
is simply because the courses are required. I am well aware, 
my years of experience as a teacher of a subject required for a 
mission to a medical school, that any required course has two 
strikes against it in the student’s mind. I am also aware that m 
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some institutions the critical attitude of the students toward the 
education faculty is fed by the devastating comments they hear 
from certain academic professors. 

The subject of teacher education is not only highly controversial, 
but also exceedingly complicated. The complexities are hardly ever 
acknowledged by those who are prone to talk in such slogans as 
“those terrible teachers colleges" or "those reactionary liberal-arts 
professors.” These slogans invariably represent a point of view so 
oversimplified as to be fundamentally invalid. This is not to say 
that either academic or education professors cannot be criticized. 

It is to say that neither side can be criticized to the exclusion of the 
other. In the course of my investigations, 1 have found much to 
criticize strongly on both sides of the fence that separates faculties 
of education from those of arts and sciences. 

Ea rlier in tuts chapter I referred to the fact that the quarrel 
among educators had come to involve laymen. I had in mind, st 
of all, that teachers for our public schools are employed by local 
boards of education on the recommendation of the superintendent 
Local hoards are composed of laymen; therefore, these citizens ore 
intimately concerned with the training of the teachers whom t e 
boards employ. I had in mind also the fact that the freedom of the 
school board is limited by state requirements, which directly or 
indirectly are determined by laymen — the members of the egi a 
tuie in each state. Indeed, the role of the state has been so impor- 
tant in shaping the development of teacher education that am 
going to consider, in the next two chapters, first of all the way 
certification requirements are brought about in some or e more 
populous states, and then some of the policies that are ac y 
employed today. , 

Unless one considers the relation of the state authorities to the 
school boards on the one hand, and the teacher-training institu- 
tions on the other, one is apt to miss what I consider a un amen 
tal element in any plan for improving teacher education. 1 he es- 
sential questions are: What role should the state play hi the super- 
vision of teacher education? And to what extent should universities 
and colleges be left free to experiment with new and d eren pr 
grams for educating teachers? My own answers to these ques 
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win Mow my report in ft” boriTtesuggesHoni 

Thereafter, I shall dcvo'o *» «malnde n°‘ ‘ Z«mL for teachers, 
(or a fresh approach to a \ ^her education 

and for improvements m current programs tor 

’’TStar*. t many educators resent ***«,£- 
should have anything to do with edneabo^eacep^p ^ ^ 

funds. I do not agree with this point of mew- , 0 ft,e 

schools and coUeges is far too important to be left hr y 
educators. The layman as a responsible memtoof eschoo ^ ^ 
a board of trustees, a legislature, or any public ho y, h 
part to play. The layman as a citizen who votesandpays w ^ 
every reason to make his voice heard; as a p ^at he says, 

nus he should have concern with teacher educate, ^e 

however, should be based on an Warned opinion. Uis « ^ 
hope of developing such opinions that I have undeitak 
this book. 



2 

WHO GUARDS THE GATES? 


In ora travels to 16 state capitals, my colleagues and I tried to 
test an often-stated and rather widely accepted charge: that there 
Is in this country a national conspiracy on the part of certain pro- 
fessors and their friends to use the processes of teacher certification 
as a device for protecting courses in education and for maintaining 
a “closed shop” among teachers of the public schools who, as a re- 
sult of these courses, will dependably follow the National Educa- 
tion Association (NEA) “party line.” This conspiracy, it is argued, 
has been so successful that highly talented people are kept from 
the classrooms, and responsible laymen and distinguished scholars 
in the academic fields have been denied a voice in the formulation 
°f programs of teacher education. 

I confess to having had some initial skepticism about this charge: 
first, because I have generally found "devil” theories inadequate; 
and second, because my earlier studies of American education had 
led me to conclude that any statement about a national situation in 
education fails to account for highly significant state-by-state vari- 
ations. My present study has reinforced this skepticism, although I 
have seen considerable evidence that one could use, with some dis- 
tortion and considerable oversimplification, to support the charge. 

First let us look at the national scene. There does exist a loose 
alliance of groups continually and very actively concerned with 
public school education. This educational establishment, as some 
have called it. Is made up of organized school administrators, state 
Department of Education personnel, classroom teachers of various 
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kinds, professors of education, ana urn c* Parent- 

Station. as to School BoarJ. ore 

Teacher Association (PTA). Bcca lU J* ^ e -politics of con- 

generaBy committed to what might Jg"b other, 

sensus, these groups actively seek ““"^melf heard on edu- 
Any powerful new group that begins t .ablishment. These 

cadooal roatters con ejpect overtures from the “ . u „irh the 

groups oo the tutted level have formal °r nrftnmal 
National Education Association, under svhose umb cy 

gather: sometimes to quarrel, more often to i erobraor. 

8 The educational establishment does indeed prom g F^^cfs 
sive set ol beliefs cooecroiog teacher crrriEcation, but 
are couched in sod, broad terms that they eon mean d.ffer<mt I W«S» 
to different people. For eiaropfe, the gmups all enoocMte th be- 
lief that -teacher education is a rmivcrsity-svide 1“*“”' 
ment that begs the question of precisely svhere and to ^ 

the voice o! academic prolessors should b ' hca J‘ i ;^“ viA pub- 
spread agreement that the universities should collaborate a P 
lie school administrators and teachers in designmg teacher 
tion programs; but this agseement in principle “as" 1 > I" 
struggle currently under way between certain universities 
teacher and administrator groups over accreditation. - 
/ There is only one national organization whose direct actions 
affected the question of who should be certified in a^ pa 
state. This organization, which is without legal status, is ® 
tary agency known as the National Council for the Acer J? 
of Teacher Education (NCATE). Its appraisal of a teacher-educa- 
tion institution is made on the basis of a report of a team o 
cators who visit the institution and examine its program. U 
appraisal is favorable, the institution is listed as accredit^ 
NCATE has acquired influence largely as the result of the a 
it has achieved on the state level through its contacts with two 
other organizations; the National Association of State Directors o 
Teacher Education and Certification and, more important, the sta e 
affiliates of The National Co mmiss ion on Teacher Education an 
Professional Standards (TEPS). 

\The role of TEPS and NCATE is important, and its importance 
has been steadily increasing in recent years. On the national leve 
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TEPS was established in 19)6 as a commission of the NEA,' Its 
Washington, D.C., operations axe under the direction of an NEA 
official who is directly responsible for liaison with the American 
Association of Colleges for Teacher Education (AACTE) and 
NCATE. This same official has other functions as well, concerning 
teacher welfare, teacher ethics, and teacher employment practices. 

( The TEPS commission itself is appointed by NEA’s executive com- 
mittee and includes classroom teachers, school administrators, and 
professors of education.' Through publications, nationwide and re- 
gional meetings, and the meetings of the TEPS affiliates in every 
state, I TEPS endeavors to achieve widespread agreement on mat- 
ters of teacher education and welfare, and professional standards.^ 
( On the state level, where the cooperation of the state Depart- 
ment certification personnel is actively enlisted, TEPS frequently 
becomes the central agency in enunciating and enlisting support 
for certification and employment regulations.,' In every state I vis- 
ited, either a TEPS group or its equivalent has direct access to the 
state certification authorities.-Onc of the major efForts of the na- 
tional TEPS commission in recent years has been to give such 
groups legal status as the representatives of the organized profes- 
sion in matters of concern to them.(Ooe major aspect of the “pro- 
fessional standards movement” has been this attempt to give legal 
participation to these NEA affiliates in controlling the gates to cer- 
tification.) In five of the states I visited (Florida, Illinois, Indiana, 
New Jersey, and Texas) the Legislatures have formally established 
advisory bodies, though in no case has the ultimate power to cer- 
tify been delegated to them. In other states — for example, Wiscon- 
sin — a TEPS type of council exists and is systematically consulted 
by the state Department as a matter of Departmental policy, though 
at present it has no legal status in either legislative or state De- 
partment regulations. .The influence of TEPS is further documented , 
by the fact that the number of states moving toward the TEPS- 
supported approved-program 1 approach to teacher certification in- 
creased from 18 to 43 between 1957 and 1961./ 

’The term approved-program approach needs definition. Theoretically this 
approach is an alternative to that which depends on the meeting of specific 
course and credit requirements established by some agency of the state. Under 
the approved-program approach the teacher-education institution designs its 
"Wn program, establishes its own requirements, and requests approval by some 
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Proponents oi NOME insist that it is EH 
tion S has at times firmly resisted pressure from the otte F W 
NEA, TEPS, and AACTE. IB mtiua X are ito 
that it is part o! a highly centralized NEA structure. % 

'“ite national TEPS commission . nominate s 
teen members; AACTE— whose lrarson svrth the ®A« 
remembered, is through the NEA erecutrve by 

for TEPS—appoints seven members. One member PP Na . 
the Council of Chief State School Officers and anolta ^ 

tional Association of State Directors of Teacher Education 
Certification — groups with which state TEPS cook* 
mately. Only four members are appointed by a 8T P , bu(Jgct 
ated with NEA. furthermore. the major share of NCATE ■ B 
comes from TEPS and AACTE. And it seems safe to saythatTEP 
is the political am. of the NEA in achieving 
NCATE accreditation. In every state where NCTTE ^ .g , 
impact on certification, the TEPS group has played a «■§“““ 
part in the initial and developmental phases. 1 realize that 
“political arm" might be regarded as objectionable, but one 
escape the fact'that NCATE would not have been able to ««“* 
the legal recognition it has without strong and vigorous P° llU 
support at the state level. Just how NCATE can be fully indepen 
ent, in view of these circumstances, it is difficult to see. 

In general, the arguments in favor of using NCATE acme 
tion are twofold: first, a national body can establish uniformly g 
standards; and second, the free movement of teachers from s ® 
to state can be facilitated if a respected national body attests—-an 
if the state accepts its testimony — that graduates from out-of-state 
institutions have been well trained as teachers. 

The intent expressed in the first of these two arguments is cer- 

agency, either the state Department or NCATE. The approving 
visit* the institution, examines its structure and stated standards, and rt T' ur 'jj 
the instructional program that prospective teachers are required to ta*^. 
the institution is fudged adequate, then its graduates are automatically ceru- 
6ed without an exa min ation <a their individual college records. In practice, 
we shall see, the two systems are often blended and do not therefore constitute 
such dcar-cut alternatives as the proponents of the approved-program ap- 
proach riaim 
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taioly irreproachable; but whether the clement of uniformity helps 
or hinders the raising of standards is open to question: As to the 
claim that NCATE facilitates interstate mobility of teachers, this 
would represent an important contribution if it were true. But is it 
true? 

One cannot answer this fundamental question without a careful 
consideration of the certification process in the states, 'and in par- 
ticular, of the many kinds of certificates issued by each state. 'Un- 
fortunately there is no standard terminology referring to different 
kinds of certificates; the meaning of such labels as permanent, stand- 
ard, provisional, temporary, emergency, and highest standard varies 
widely, 1 and the situation is further confused by the fact that some 
states issue general certificates valid for all grades and subjects, 
while In other states the certificates are restricted to specific sub- 
jects or levels.M can, therefore, only describe tire major types of 
certificates, and arbitrarily choose a set of labels that I wlU con- 
sistently use in referring to them, even though specific states may 
use the terms differently, 

I shall refer to two broad types, emergency and standard, and 
shall further divide the standard type into two categories, provi- 
sional and permanent. An emergency certificate, usually issued on 
a ycar-by-year basis, is thought by die education authorities to be 
substandard, and those who hold it are considered to he In some 
critical way not yet fully qualified to teach. Such teachers are os- 
tensibly employed only because no fully qualified teacher is avail- 
able, but employing school boards occasionally use the emergency- 
certificate provisions to minimize their recruitment problems or to 
gain the services of a teacher who lacks only formal qualifications 
but who, in their judgment, is nevertheless effective. 

The jwocirionnl certificate, as 1 shall use the term, assumes that 
the teacher is fully prepared for initial employment os a public 
school teacher. The state may, however, require that some addi- 
tional conditions (further course work or experience or both) be 
met before the teacher receives the state’s highest standard certifi- 
cate, which I shall call a permanent certificate. 

And where docs NCATE approval fit Into the states certification 
policy? Graduation from an out-of-state NCATE-approved institu- 
tion facilitates only the granting of the provisional certificate. Once 
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employed, the teacher must, if he continues to teach in that state, 
fulfill whatever specific requirements that state has for its perma- 
nent certificate. Moreover, quite independently of NCATE, every 
state has some provisions by which an out-of-state teacher can he 
initially employed without meeting every detail of its regulations. 
In many cases the administrative discretion of the certification of- 


ficer permits him to accept substitutes for some requirements; in 
any case the emergency certificate can be used until the teacher 
meets the standard requirements. It is true that the use of NCATE 
simplifies the certification process for the moving teacher, and it 
cuts down the amount of paper work in state Department offices 
as far as initial certification is concerned, but it rarely leads to the 
certification of a teacher who couldn’t have been certified anyway. 
Nor does it significantly change the requirements one must ulti- 
raately meet to secure the highest standard certificate in the state. 

'.As a matter of state law or Department of Education regulations, 
7 of our 16 states rely, to one degree or another, on NCATE’s pro* 
gram approval.;The primary use of NCATE by the states thus far 
has been as a supplementary device, used only in the case of teach- 
m prepared outside the state's boundaries. In some cases the in- 
dividual transcript is examined to see if specific state requirements 
have, in fact, been met; in others, no such examination occurs with 
respect to initial certification. (The hope of those supporting NCATE 
is that it will eventually he used as the major basis for certifying 
teachers for initial employment, whether they have been prepared 
within or without the state; - but so far only Missouri, of our 16 
states, has gone that far down the NCATE road. A few other states 
t including, for example. North Carolina) under TEPS influence, 
are a opting for state-approved programs, guidelines almost indis- 
guis e rom those of NCATE, though the interpretation and 
.S-v ? , 6 S uidelines may he quite different from state to 
ill fn Califoraia * New Jersey, and recently Wisconsin, 

ail tor vastly different reasons, seem to be at this juncture the four 

nUi. f ,ncl * ned t0 expand the use of NCATE accreditation as 
a basis for certification. 

f 06S n0t s P ecif y Precise courses or credits that one 
. , 6 ? * ecurc certification; it formally proclaims a comnut- 
vanabon and experimentation. It attempts to make cer- 
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tain that the contfifions for an effective teacher-education program 
exist in each college it accredits. The criteria used concern such 
matters as standards for admitting and retaining students, training 
of staff, student-counseling arrangements, physical facilities, prac- 
tice-teaching arrangements, administrative structure, and the exist- 
ence of well-considered and internally consistent programs for the 
general and specialized education and the professional education 1 
of teachers, (it relies on the regional associations to evaluate the 
general academic achievement of the institution while it concen- 
trates chiefly on other questions of more direct relevance to pro- 
fessional teacher education.'; 

The regional associations themselves warrant notice. The North 
Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools is one of the 
more prominent, but the nation is blanketed by such regional 
groups. When it comes to accrediting colleges, a truce between 
NCATE and these associations has heen worked out But the re- 
gional associations also accredit high schools, and their accredita- 
tion is considered desirable; it sometimes facilitates the admission 
of the high school graduates to college. As a condition for such 
accreditation, the regional associations often insist that the teachers 
employed must have met certain requirements of prescribed courses 
similar to, but not necessarily identical with, those required by the 
state. 

Since in one sense NCATE provides a potential alternative to 
state Department activities, and since both it and TEPS are at- 

1 The tmni general education, professional education, education in subject 
natter, and specialized education, He many other terms used fn educational 
circles, are variously defined and are themselves Iho subject of controversy. 
Though I will touch later on some of these controversies, these are the mean- 
ings 1 intend to convey by the terms I use: courses taught by professors of 
education and related directly to the theory and practice of public school 
tenching nre designated as making up professional education; courses in a par- 
ticular subject, required largely because the college student proposes to teach 
that subject, are designated as making up an area of specialization or. Simply, 
specialized education; courses required primarily to Insure breadth and depth 
of intellectual experience, without respect Jo the particular subject or grade 
the student Is preparing to teach, will be spoken of as general requirement* or 
general education. Quite obviously certain courses may fall Into two of these 
Categories for a particular student; l or example, an English course may l>c a 
general requirement for all students but may also l* considered part of the 
area of jpeciohmtion for a prospective English teacher. 
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S professional education «>»“^ Cnl , ■ Scions ag^ 
Tanote, NEA-TEPS pro p* fa t ^desirable to 

school boards whose “P’ 0 )™^ ied , too, is a source of 
classroom teacher °'S a ;“ a “V,^J boards and administrator 
strain — in this case between fa teacl ,crs on the other 

groups on the one hand and vigorous opposition to 

In certain quarters, one associations. In 0^ 

KCATE and some opposition to oe rsonnel, “Our own 

state capital I was told by statc ep bviously much higher than 
standards for app.ovmg programs o» ta ' titat ions we would 
tee of NCATE. many of whose appm'ed ^ ^ 

Bud completely unacceptable. [m my despite onr 

1 - “^ 5 po “ ” 

m 'l" oS“=«.es I was M ^NCATEepphedm stand- 

„L concerning institutional stnsctm. >m such J ^visional 
guished colleges and universities " or mediocre institutions 

NCATE accreditation while obvious y p o( decision making 

were oven approvaL’The structure an p competent visiting 

Sf NCAft, its ’difficulties U “^ptoiion, and 

rsAiE? ^""1^ 11 

responsible are cited as causesof major dissa acb ■ con- 

This is no, to say that NCATE is wdhou, afflreto. On ^ ^ 
baiy, the professional educators to who SL^tic about it. 

partments and universities were B cne ** ? service to teacher 
They argue that for 

education when it visits institutions, makes recoil of 

improvement, and classifies them in Jenns ^ over^V 
program. However, when a body not subj ^ ? editions, 

whatsoever gains authority to determme, un wben j t seeks 

who will and who wiU not be cert^od o . education, 

to impose undue uniformity on institutions of g 
many people find it highly objectionable. ot ^ 

A very natural repugnance for such a state of 
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root of the charge that certification policy is dominated by a na- 
tional conspiracy. While I sympathize with the feeling underlying 
this charge, I cannot agree with the conclusion it expresses. To be 
sure, theTC is, on the national level, a cluster of groups holding 
broadly similar beliefs about teacher education, and seeling to 
persuade the various states to act in accordance with those beliefs. 
But the beliefs of the national group are significant only as they 
are translated into policies on the state level. The relevant decisions 
concerning certification are made in the state capitals, both the 
decision-making process and the policies adopted vary significandy 
from state to state, and one cannot talk intelligently about control- 
ling entry to the teaching field except on a state-by-state basis. 

(In the states, the politics of teacher certification revolves around 
an alliance composed, much as on the national level, of represen- 
tatives of organized teacher and administrator groups, professors of 
education and state Education Department officials. In every state 
some segment or segments of this alliance have exercised the pre- 
dominant influence over the decisions reached. Although there are 
important deviations in detail, the political prowess of the estab- 
lishment as a whole must be rated high: high enough to maintain 
marked influence and In some states substantial control. Using the 
widely accepted assumption that the state must control the gate to 
teaching in order to protect the public and its children, and propa- 
gating the idea that professional educators are best equipped to 
evaluate quality teaching, this establishment has persuaded almost 
every state to delegate to it major power over public school policy.. 
There have been challenges to the power of the education estab- 
lishment in most states; in the majority of our 16 states, we found 
that bills had been introduced to rewrite the certification rules in 
opposition to the convictions of this group. In most cases, these 
attacks were defeated rather easily; in others, compromises have 
been made, and though the professional group has had to give in on 
some points, it has emerged with its power basically intact. The 
degree of compromise has generally varied with the strength of the 
establishment. In Virginia and Massachusetts, for example, for rea- 
sons peculiar to their own states’ political systems, the establish- 
ments have never been as influential as those in some other states. 
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venial education issues, including school reotgan^tion and tc= >* 
education-was turned os-er to a commitlce of dnhngjh d 
sens appointed by Governor Lawrcocc in the spring 
to committee heatings and in to final report issued In Apohifio . 
tire old argument of to academic versus the professional me™ 
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to us by representatives of aU Interests concerned tot to coma 
tional establishment was bested in to power struggle. Howev . 
the committee’s recommendations have yet to be fully impleme 
by the state, and it is impossible to determine whether the os 
lishment’s power has dwindled significantly. , 

In California the conflict between the academic professors ana 
the public school interests, including the professors of education, 
has for many years been particularly acute but confined largely 0 
the college campuses." There has also been widespread controversy 
over a number of other educational issues. By 19G0, however, there 
was nearly un anim ous agreement that the teacher certification pic- 
ture had become overly complicated, and that something had to 
be done to simplify it. The California Teachers Association was 
preparing legislation, as was the California unit of the American 
Federation of Teachers ( AFL-CIO), and a Legislature- sponsored 
citizen’s committee had proposed action to upgrade the academic 
preparation of teachers and school administrators. By autumn o 
i960 it was clear that the reform of teacher certification could be 
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made a profitable political issue; and Governor Brown, Bis ap- 
pointed state Board of Education, and legislative leaders seized 
upon it(The upshot was the Fisher Bill, which became law in 1961 
and which was designed first, to raise the requirements for aca- 
demic subject preparation at the expense of professional education, 
and second, to prevent teachers who had no major in an academic 
area from moving into administrative positions. The political lines 
were clearly drawn and the professional education group suffered a 
clear-cut defeat. Yet even in California, it seems probable that the 
establishment still has enough power to maintain marked influence 
over certification polides.J 

In the majority of our 16 states, the critical element in the de- 
cision-making structure has been the professional associations (that 
is, teachers’ associations, administrators’ associations, and the like), 
the state Departments of Education (nomenclature varies), or — 
usually— both. It is under their auspices that the classroom teachers, 
the school principals and superintendents, and the professors of 
education are given a voice, and it is they who generally determine 
the degree to which academic professors partidpate.'In other words, 
in most states the associations and state Departments have the 
power to control professional policy decisions. 
y As a rule, die most powerful of these elements is the teach- 
ers* association.^ This is the group that has made the strongest de- 
fense of professional education as a state requirement, In fact, the 
most vigorous support for the whole concept of certification comes 
not from the college professors of education, who are frequently 
portrayed as the villains, but from the teachers’ associations, which 
count few college professors of any kind amODg their membership. 
These organizations have been able to muster the necessary politi- 
cal fire-power to contain attacks from those who would radically 
reform certification regulations. 

In few states can the teachers’ association hold its power in re- 
spect to certification without substantial outside support from al- 
lies in other school matters. (Yet as a rule, it has been the teacher 
and administrator associations that “speak for the profession* In 
every state I visited, these associations were well organized, hav- 
ing an established division concerned directly with legislative and 
governmental polides. In every state this group was an active and 
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/'The teachers’ associations have ivorhed persistently o 
quirement of at least a bachelor’s degree for certification, 
most of the states where a bachelor s degree is already required, 
a fifth year or a master’ s degree: With regard to the amount o p C P 
ration, as opposed to the type, there seems to be relatively lit e F 
litical controversy. That is, many other groups accept the posi 
that additional preparation is a reasonable requirement as ong 
commonsense considerations are observed. But the teacher poup 
and their allies (usually the state Departments) also i 115 ^ 
every person who enters teaching should have first complet ^ 
prescribed course of professional instruction analogous to tba o^ 
doctors and lawyers. In essence, the argument is that public schoo^ 
teachers, in order to be regarded as professionals, must be in p°* 
session of some esoteric body of knowledge that sets them ap 
from those laymen whose general education is equivalent to theirs, 
or in some cases more extensive. 

Quite obviously the only esoteric body of knowledge available 0 
distinguish tbe teacher from other well-educated people is tha 
provided in professional education courses. The teachers’ assocta* 
tions are willing to engage, and do engage, in vigorous political 
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battles to maintain this type of instruction cither as specific courses 
required by the states or as components in state-approved pro- 
grams. These teacher groups arc not always greatly interested in 
the details of the professional education requirement, so long as a 
minimum amount is preserved. It Is at tliis point that most of tho 
conflict exists. Some academic professors and interested lay people 
contend that professional education has little to offer in the way of 
preparing good teachers. And on this score, officials or representa- 
tives of teachers' associations freely admit that there is considerable 
debate on the proper way to prepare teachers. They admit further 
that professional education remains a vogue and indicate field that 
needs flexibility for experimentation and adjustment. They acknowl- 
edge that somo of the courses are repetitious and poorly taught. 
The question, then, is: Why have these associations, whenever they 
were threatened, defended state requirements of professional edu- 
cation courses as a necessary part of certification policy? Why do 
they exert considerable effort and use up large amounts of their 
political currency in an effort to protect these requirements? 

Rational reasons can bo given for their position. Let me empha- 
size that what I am about to say is based upon what was told to 
me and to my staff on numerous occasions in every state— by peo- 
ple intimately involved in public school matters. 

■« /First the leaders of teacher associations do believe that there 
exists a spedfic body of prindples that can be taught, and that 
Such teadiing docs, in fact, make an individual a better teacher. 
Classroom teachers and administrators have convinced the assoda- 
tion executives tliat new teachers who have not had such instruc- 
tion perform inadequately and require close supervision and assist- 
ance. Given the disagreements among experts, however, few of 
those in leadership posts would attempt to spedfy predsely what 
instruction should be required, except for practice teaching 1 on 
Which there is general agreement. 

{Second, by requiring a special type of training for all public 
school teachers, it is possible to control the gate to the profession 
and thus create conditions that will attract people of high ability, 

1 Practice teaching involves the future teacher's participating in the activi. 
ties of an elementary or secondary school classroom under the guidance of the 
regular teacher and with the supervision of a professor of education. 
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quality of the profession in that not just anyone is eligible to ] 
the public school enterprise. The practical importance of 
bol hinges upon the fact that much of the effort to secure fa 
public and governmental support for the aims of teacher an 
ministrator associations has been made to hinge directly upo 
recognition of such associations as professional groups. 
f Finally, a specialized type of training, I was told, can serve as 
protective shield for the teacher in his dealings with parent: w 
training may he comparable in the general education field, 
concretely, the teacher, often confronted by anxious and deep 7 
concerned parents, feels the necessity of producing in defense o 
his decisions convincing information that goes beyond general pu 
lie knowledge. In this way, both the parent and the teacher are 
reassured. __ 

These arguments obviously relate both to substantive and to p°* 
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Iib’cal considerations. Although I do not wish at this point to pass 
any personal judgment on their merit, I will say that it would be 
unwise to discount the soundness of at least some of this reasoning. 

The striking feature of certification politics in all but 3 of the 16 
states Is the absence of any serious attempt at lay participation. 
There is no organized and continuing group of nonprofessional peo- 
ple concerned substantially with the certification rules and offering 
an alternative to the proposals of the public school people. This is 
not to say that there are no critics or that the educational estab- 
lishment Is free to do as it pleases. Certification decisions are oc- 
casionally influenced by the exertions of temporary critics, but 
there is no noncducntional group that displays continuous concern. 
Thus certification politics in the majority of states might be cliar- 
actcrizcd as issueless politics; that is, seldom do the temporary 
critics present real alternatives. The professional groups who re- 
main in control have developed the strategy of minimizing or re- 
directing any potential differences as to what the certification rules 
should be. With a Sew notable exceptions, public concern over 
teacher certification, to the extent that it exists at all, finds expres- 
sion through the grooves of Influence that have been cartiully 
channeled by the educational establishment. 

^ In TitnEE hestects, then, the situation in the 16 states we visited is 
similar as far as the politics of teacher education is concerned. 

(First, all are subject to propaganda emanating from NCATE, TEPS, 
and other national organizations. Second, the state educational es- 
tablishment, usually led and controlled by the teachers’ association, 
is well organized, politically effective, and exerts the major influ- 
ence on certification policies. Third, this establishment is committed 
in every state to some form of certification that will insure, for the 
reasons given above, at least a minimal amount of professional 
education. As we shall see, however, in spite of these similarities, 
state regulations concerning teacher education show important 
variations from state to state. The question is: What produces these 
variations? 

Here any number of Sectors must be taken into consideration; 
some of them are subtle. A state in whose communities are con- 
centrated highly educated scientists and advanced technologists 
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First, let us consider the states response to the gr S ^^y 
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affected usually are the state universities and the state : b ■ j 

latter originated in most cases as two-year institutions an( J 
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strength of the state university differs enormously fro1 ” ne }ther 
to another, as does the role of die state colleges: for ms ^ ven ity 
Massachusetts nor New Jersey has yet developed a state ^ 
comparable to the large tax-supported universities of the 5 
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supported for training teachers have been transformed. At the 
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time local two-year colleges have increased in number and have 
prospered, but they are not involved in educating teachers. 

New York is in process of expanding its relatively new state 
university, which involves converting the state colleges into 
brandies of the university. The graduate work will be concentrated 
on a few campuses. The proposed transformation, therefore, is un- 
like what has occurred in California. It is also unlike what is being 
talked about in Pennsylvania. In that state the fourteen former state 
teachers colleges will not become part of a university, but appear 
to be ready for a metamorphosis into colleges with many programs. 
Clearly, this transformation of state institutions is bound to affect 
one way or another the states commitment to training teachers. 
Questions of curriculum control, personnel policy, and institutional 
finance raise complicated political problems at the state capital. 
Tune and again as we investigated certification issues, we un- 
covered an argument about the proportion of state money to be 
received by different types of institutions. Hence state requirements 
for certification become intimately involved with general policies 
of state finance for higher education. Though the relationship of 
certification to these other issues may differ state by state, there is 
almost invariably some connection. 

(A practical consideration more obviously related to the politics 
and enforcement of teacher certification regulations Is the supply 
and demand of teachers within the state. With reference to certifica- 
tion decisions, one observer told me, “People have to have their 
symbols," by which he meant that certain decisions, such as in- 
creasing the course requirements, had been designed simply to 
reassure certain groups that higher standards were being invoked. 
But people have to have their teachers, too; and both the formal 
rules and the extent to which they are enforced are shaped by the 
necessity to have at least a live, mature person in every classroom.' 

\Three factors enter into judgments about the adequacy of 
teacher supply. One is the actual number of persons available and 
prepared to teach; the second is the number of pupils to be taught; 
and the third is the ideal size of each class.} Here is another situa- 
tion that must be examined state by state, and here, too, the national 
statistics are not very helpful to one who would understand the 
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influence felt But I am convinced that the fonnal structure, as • 
does not determine either the policy decided upon or its app 
tion: that is, the importance of structural considerations J 3 _ 
tactical than substantive. (Appendix E indicates structural 
ences in the 16 most populous states.) . 

A few of the considerations I have in mind are: Is the state Boaru 
of Education (its title may vary, and in a few states, it does not eve® 
exist) elected or appointed? Of what kind of people is it compos 
And does it have extensive administrative discretion, or is its power 
dosely restricted by the Governor or Legislature? Is the chief sta e 
school officer (usually superintendent, but again titles vary) ap- 
pointed or elected? What are his fonnal relationships to die board 
And how much legal autonomy does he have? Are there standing 
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advisory committees t?iat must be consulted by the chief state school 
officer, or does the state haw a tradition of using specially appointed 
“blue ribbon’' committees of distinguished citizens? F or an exampfe 
of the role of these factors in decision making, let us examine the 
formal structure in two states. 

In New York the Board of Regents and the state Department of 
lit! i) cation ore the agencies responsible for the establishment of 
certification criteria. The Board of Regents, whose members ore 
selected by the State Legislature, is steeped in tradition (one of 
the first regents was Alexander Hamilton), is widely regarded 
ns a powerful body, and enjoys high prestige. It is entirely a lay 
board; its numbers are prominent and distinguished citizens of the 
State of New York. The title ‘'regent* is considered evidence of one's 
publicly recognized acclaim and distinction. In tills state, therefore, 
powerful lay opinion comes in at the moment of final decision- 
making. 

The state Department of Education in New York, created by and 
responsible to this Board. Is frequently referred to as outstanding in 
the United States. The Department las a large staff, it Is composed 
of many divisions, and its functions encompass a wide range of 
Subjects. It has considerable funds for research and administration. 
It recruits its professional stall members from various parts of the 
country, and their salaries are, by comparative standards, high. 
Decisions made witliln this structure, whether they pertain to 
certification or some other educational problem, arc far less bkely 
to generate widespread protest or to encounter bitter and heated 
opposition than might be the case in a structure that did not have 
these advantages. Given such a structure, outside groups feel as- 
sured that before final decisions arc made their interests will have 
been considered — as, indeed, is the case. The formal and legal 
structure in New York, coupled with tradition, custom, and method 
of appointment, helps to insure in awj decisions a relatively high 
level of acceptance and confidence on the part of both professional 
educators and interested laymen. 

In terms of formal structure, Indiana stands in marked contrast 
to New York. The state has no exclusively lay board comparable 
to' the Regents in New York. Quite the contrary, it lias in reality 
what amounts to three separate and independent boards, which are 
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but theoretically integrated. One board or division deals exclusively 
with textbooks, another concentrates on matters pertaining to fi- 
nance, and the third, the one with which I am concerned, deals 
primarily with teacher certification and the approval of teacher- 
preparation programs. Each of these boards has six members who 
are appointed by the Governor, but the Governor must appoint, on 
each, at least four people who are actively engaged in some phase of 
public education. In further contrast to New York, the Indiana 
Commission on Teacher Training and Licensing has extensive ad- 
ministrative powers that are exercised independently of the Indiana 
state Department of Education. For example, it has its own staff to 
visit colleges and universities in carrying out its own function of 
approving particular teacher-preparation programs. 

The Indiana state Department, which has a voice in the formation 
of certification policies and is charged with the responsibility of 
administering them, is, by its own admission, a relatively weak de- 
partment'The state superintendent is elected every two years on a 
partisan ballot, and this fact alone makes Ids job an almost impossi- 
ble one. Aside from the fact that a superintendent is constantly 
running for oSce, we were told that neither party has displayed 
any sustained interest in this office. In fact, both parties have been 
accused of using the nomination for state superintendent as a 
device to kill off a potential candidate who is considered undesira- 
ble but whose political strength cannot be safely disregarded. The 
Department has little in the way of funds for research purposes; the 
salaries of appointees to the Department are comparatively low, and 
those who hold staff positions on the professional level do not have 
civil service status; service in the agency is seldom considered to 
offer prestige or to provide a stepping stone to some other position; 
and the clerical staff is considerably overburdened. Obviously, all 
these factors make it very difficult for the state Department in 
Indiana to recruit highly trained professional people. Though in- 
formed observers told my staff that the Department was beginning 
to gain some stature and had in recent years enjoyed greater pres- 
tige, the same observers feel that the office must be removed from 
the partisan elective process and made an appointive one before it 
can achieve the desired level of educational leadership. In Indiana 
this would require a constitutional amendment — which, of course. 
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Is a lengthy and complicated process. This type of legal structure, 
as contrasted to that of New York, is likely to give rise to certifica- 
tion policies that refiect narrow thinking and allow little room for 
outside groups to exercise any influence. 

[There is another significant element that affects certification 
decisions and helps to explain the variations among the states, and 
that is the simple fact of variations in personality. (Though this 
seems obvious, its importance is sometimes overlooked. For exam- 
ple, the chief state school officer in one state has been quoted as 
saying that a "shift toward a very high degree of centralized deter- 
mination of curriculum or of school policies represents in the long 
run a threat to the basic function of public education.” This same 
official has also been publicly quoted as saying that he is highly 
skeptical about the use of standardized tests. Given the structure of 
this state Department and the crucial role this man plays, his 
opinions have a profound effect on the policies that are formulated. 
It is very unlikely, as Jong as this individual remains the chief state 
school officer, that this state will adopt examinations as a major 
procedure for certification. I do not wish, of course, to pass judg- 
ment on his position; whether I agree with it is not the relevant 
point *1 merely cite the instance as an illustration of the fact that 
personal preferences affect the decisions. It can safely he said that 
the personal judgments of influential leaders in every state are just 
as vital. 1 

One critical question remains to he considered, and that is the 
degree to which the establishment is responsive to outside criticisms 
and the extent to which it has encouraged outside groups to work 
cooperatively with it. In North Carolina, for example, the teachers’ 
association, the administrators’ organization, and the school boards’ 
association — which have long worked well with each other — made 
a major and successful effort to involve the academic professors in 
the development of a new approved-program approach to teacher 
certification* The state authorities were then confronted with a 
proposal on which the usually antagonistic groups had already 
reached consensus, and no major legislative row occurred. In Cali- 
fornia, on the other hand, the teachers’ association sponsored a 
number of meetings to discuss teacher certification, but invited only 
people active in public school work. They were unwilling or unable 
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to construct a consensus with the academic professors, and the 
latter attached them head on by canying the fight directly to the 
public and the Legislature. It must be said that in California neither 
the teacher and administrator associations nor the academic pro- 
fessors are known for their restraint 
New York is like California in that it has a large number of 
people interested in having their schools emphasize a high quality 
of academic performance, and willing to press to achieve this ob- 
jective. But in New York, the Board of Regents and the Department 
of Education (neither of which has traditionally been dominated 
by the teachers’ association, though all three groups work com- 
fortably together) quickly respond to public pressures. As a matter 
of fact, the professional associations themselves share many of the 
values of those demanding reform. The public pressure that may, 
in a state like California, result in a Fisher Bill controversy, is ab- 
sorbed by the more flexible and responsive New York system. In 
fact, the decision-making institutions in New York axe so well forti- 
fied by public esteem that political leaders are fearful of seizing 
upon any educational issue to further their ambitions, and disagree- 
ments over educational policy are not as likely to become political 
issues as they are in some other states. 

The only states in which the educational establishment did not 
show a marked trend toward bringing the academic professors and 
their allies into the decision-making structure were California, 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and Illinois. Of the first two situations I 
have already spoken. California and Pennsylvania are similar in two 
respects. In both states, for different reasons, the political leaders 
seized upon teacher education and made it a highly visible political 
issue. In doing so, they sought the total exclusion of the public 
school people from their deliberations. 

' New Jersey is atypical in many ways. Its chief state school officer 
is very powerful in certain polity areas and strongly supports a 
tradition of local autonomy in other areas. He is backed by a highly 
cooperative teachers’ association. New Jersey’s education-conscious 
citizens often rely on private schools; the state is only beginning to 
create a public university system; and its single-purpose state 
teachers colleges are firmly in the hands of the chief state school 
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officer. There has as yet been very little heated controversy about 
teacher education.' 

Illinois is also quite atypical. Here the School Problems Commis- 
sion, composed of key legislators and school people, constitutes a 
consensus system on most educational matters. Though it has not 
recently been deeply involved in tcacher-ccrtificalion issues, con- 
cerning which there Is controversy, it stands ready to move in be- 
fore the controversy reaches critical proportions. Moreover, its 
manner of handling other issues has prevented far-reaching educa- 
tional conflicts on such matters as school support. Thus, in Illinois, 
battles over teacher education do not get too much attention be- 
cause they arc not tied up in other issues, and because the power of 
the teachers’ association seems relatively inoffensive to people who 
view the School Problems Commission as a watchdog. 

(In the rest of the states I surveyed, the public school forces are 
at least attempting to bring the academic professors into their 
decision-making proccsscs.Tn 8 of our lG states, advisory councils 
on teacher education have been enlarged to include representatives 
from academic faculties. In another the state Department, with tho 
support and cooperation of the teachers’ association, has solicited 
the opinions of academic groups. In two more, elaborate claims 
arc made that academic people have been systematically consulted, 
and that their views have been seriously considered whenever 
changes in certification requirements were being made. 

Though the participation of academic people in the certification 
process has demonstrably increased in the past years, particularly 
in the post-Sputnik era, one does have to ask how effective that 
participation has been. More than once 1 was told that academic 
representatives had been "brought into line.” This, I suppose, means 
that either they liave adopted much of the tliinking of professional 
educators or they have been allowed to blow off steam, so to speak, 
and are content to play a less vigorous role. I cannot resist at this 
point reporting an Ironical and somewhat amusing event that oc- 
curred in one state.,! heard from members of the liberal arts and 
science faculty of a major university In that state that they had 
successfully penetrated the ‘interlocking professional education 
directorate.” They had secured the appointment of one of their men 
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to a crucial post in the certification decision-making process, a man 
they expected to expound their point of view. The next day repre- 
sentatives of the professional education side of the argument de- 
scribed the same individual as a man who supported their general 
point of view and as a man who certainly wasn’t a “liberal arts 

type" \ , , 

' Still, virtually no recent cases of certification reform have in- 
creased the number of education courses required in four-year 
collegiate programs;' most have, instead, required increases in aca- 
demic courses. This fact, I believe, reflects the response of the 
educational establishment to the public's increasing concern. Even 
on the national level, the TEPS group has given some support to 
these changes and has actively sought to involve academic profes- 
sors. 1 ) 

In those cases in which the academic professors and their allies 
have sought to reform teacher education, they have adopted the 
tactics of the educational establishment. That is, they have sought 
to have the state write out specific requirements for courses in 
general education or in the field of specialization. To implement 
their proposals, they have sometimes urged legislative action, with 
what I regard as unfortunate consequences. When disagreement 
concerning teacher education is forced into the Legislature, unre- 
lated conflicts may override the issue. In state after state, legislators 
use arguments concerning academic or professional instruction to 
mask their concern with racial, economic, ideological, or partisan 
political factors. The teacher-education issue becomes a mere sym- 
bol to conceal more fundamental conflicts; both professional and 
academic professors become pawns in disputes that in reality have 
little to do with the efiective preparation of teachers. Moreover, by 
pressing for legislation to enforce their views, ironically enough, 
the academic professors restrict their freedom to control the cur- 
ricula on their own campuses. 

Much as 1 deplore both the coercive method and its effects, in all 
fairness I must emphasize one point: those most concerned with 

* The TEPS commission in conjunction with several national learned socie- 
ties and professional association! has sponsored and published reports of three 
comer races related to teacher education. These conferences were held at 
Bowling Green University ( J95S), the University of Kansas (Joso), and at 
San Diego Stats College (1960). 
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the certification processes act in good faith with the puhh'c. They 
arc sincerely convinced that their desires are consistent with the 
public interest. This is true even though it is also true that they seek 
to enhance the status of themselves and others who share their 
beliefs. The irony of it is that in my judgment the attempt to provide 
legal support for their position actually serves to undercut the 
public confidence in them. The professors of education, through 
their dependence on legal support, have already reaped a hitter 
harvest On campus after campus It is now widely believed by 
students and professors alike that the only justification for pedagog- 
ical courses is that the state requires them. Such courses are 
rarely judged on their own merits; in some cases they could not 
survive such judgment, in others they might come out very well. 
The academic professors on many campuses now seem determined 
to follow their professional colleagues down this primrose path. The 
consequences of the state’s requiring courses, I think, are analogous 
to those Thomas Jefferson feared would result from the state’s legal 
support of religion. Such legal support, he argued, would evoke the 
resentment of people forced to comply with things to which they 
were not rationally committed; and it would withdraw from those 
who would be leaders the incentives and rewards that came to one 
who, by his own effort and merit, secured uncoerced public support 
and respect. 

(_Now that I have unburdened myself of this conviction, let me 
summarizo our findings and my own views on the politics of teacher 
education state by state. There is in every state capital a well- 
organized education lobby, usually centering on the teachers’ asso- 
ciation and the state Department of Education. To some extent the 
state educational establishments share the beliefs of their national 
organizations, though when they translate these beliefs Into state 
action, highly significant differences — both in the ways of operating 
and the policies they adopt — emerge among them. These differences 
slem from the degree of responsiveness of the establishment to other 
groups in the state, the legal structure within each state, and the 
effect of personality variables, among other things. In most of the 
states I am convinced that tire establishment Is flexible and respon- 
sive enough so that anyone actively concerned with teacher educa- 
tion can make his influence felt 
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As we have seen, in most states the public school forces hold the 
greatest power as far as teacher certification is concerned. Is this 
situation unwholesome? The answer, of course, depends on whether 
or not these forces arc serving the public interest and can be held 
in the final analysis accountable to the public. 

As a general policy, I believe the public interest is well served 
when there exists a clearly identifiable group of people who assume 
continued responsibility for the operation of the public school sys- 
tem. The existence of an educational “establishment'* is, In my judg- 
ment, as it should be. Without it no one could be called to account. 
And if we are to hold the establishment responsible for the man- 
agement of the schools, we can only in justice yield to it the right 
to make fundamental decisions concerning these schools. The key 
word here is responsible, which implies responsiveness as well. If, 
as is sometimes charged, the establishment is so rigid in its re- 
sponses, so closed-minded in its convictions, that the concerns of 
the public are not met, then indeed a roost serious danger exists. 

I think it must be said that in almost every state the establishment 
is overly defensive; it views any proposal for change as a threat and 
assumes that any critic intends to enlarge its difficulties and respon- 
sibilities while simultaneously undermining its ability to bear them. 
In short, there is too much resentment of outside criticism and too 
little effort toward vigorous internal criticism. In some instances I 
found the establishment’s rigidity frightening. 

I can understand, of course, that hit-and-run attacks by critics 
who always seem to disappear when constructive and continuous 
action is required, or who do not give any serious study to school 
problems before launching an attack, provoke legitimate anxieties. 
Such critics appear to public school people as connivers anxious 
only to gain a public forum in order to enhance their personal pres- 
tige or fatten their poeketbooks. As for criticism from the members of 
academic faculties, the most common rejoinder is “You can’t get 
them to spend even a day trying to handle public school classrooms 
or going over the problems an administrator faces" This charge is 
in too many cases just 

The anxiety is understandable; the excessive rigidity is still too 
often a fact. Yet my overall judgment is that the educational estab- 
lishment in most of the states I visited hes responded to public con- 
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cern about teacher education and has actively sought the coopera- 
tion of other responsible groups. In most states the professional 
educators have not only supported the upgrading of the academic 
preparation of teachers, but have also sought to involve representa- 
tives of academic faculties in their planning. On the rational level, 
the TEPS commission, which I have described as the strongest 
national political group actively concerned with teacher education, 
has consistently turned over its speaker’s platform to its most vocal 
critics. 

The question of who determines certification policies is at present, 
os we have seen, a complicated one; it is also undeniably impor- 
tant. But we must also consider another even more important ques- 
tion; How well do our policies work? That is, do they provide well- 
trained and competent teachers for the public schools? For an 
answer to this question, let us tum to an examination of certifica- 
tion practices now in use by the states. 
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Tempting as it incur be to discuss certification policy in national 
terms, any such discussion soon gets into difficulties. The magnitude 
of the problem alone makes it impossible to speak in wide general- 
izations. The total number of institutions offering teacher-training 
programs is large; in the whole country, there are over a thousand 
of them. (For die iG states on which I am focusing attention, the 
number is no less than 665.) Every year in the nation as a whole, 
some 150,000 individuals trained in these institutions are certified 
as teachers by the states to take their places among the 1.5 million 
classroom teachers who, day after day, instruct some 39 million 
pupils in no fewer than 84,000 separate elementary schools and 
24,000 secondary schools. 1 

The institutions in which these teachers are educated, the schools 
in which they are eventually employed, and the state regulations to 
which both are subject are profoundly affected by a number of 
factors, which vary widely from state to state and from region to 
region. For example, the states financial resources and the supply 
and demand of teachers are among the most obviously relevant 
considerations. 

In all 50 states, public money is spent on the education of teach- 
ers; in all 50 states, the state sets limits to the freedom of the local 

* Every year, approximately one-third of all the recipients of the baccalaureate 
degree in the country are graduates of teacher-training programs. These facts 
make a consideration of the education of teachers quite unlike a similar in- 
quiry into the education of lawyers or doctors or even engineers (about 30,000 
engineers are graduated annually as compared with 130,000 classroom teachers?. 

43 
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school board to hire teachers by setting up certification require- 
ments. Beyond these two generalisations it is hard to find many of 
significance. 

Indeed, among the 16 most populous states, no two states have 
adopted exactly the same requirements for entry into the profession 
on either the elementary or the secondary level. Moreover, in most 
states the situation is far from stable. In some states the certification 
requirements are in process of revision; in others changes have just 
been made, to become effective in a few years. Thus, what I might 
liave reported three years ago would not be true today; what is 
reported in the present volume may not be accurate three years 
hence. Furthermore, in almost any state, what appears to be a stable 
situation may become a rapidly changing one in a short time. 1 

(In essence, certification requirements involve three things in each 
state. One is the total amount of preparation, the second is the 
amount of instruction in professional education, and the third is 
the amount of general education and subject-matter specialization. 
Let us consider these tliree items, in that order. 

tAfter years of agitation, 14 of the 16 states we surveyed now re- 
quire a bachelor’s degree as the minimal base for standard certifica- 
tion.' Only two still issue standard certificates to persons with less 
than four years of preparation: Wisconsin, which currently operates 
several two-year teacher-training institutions whose graduates are 
provisionally certifiable; and Ohio, which, in order to meet a teacher 
shortage some years ago, created a two-year program for elementary 
school teachers. Even these two states are only a step away from 
eliminating the two-year certificates. The Ohio State Board of 
Education voted in 1962 to eliminate its two-year certificate by 
1968. 

The major debate today is what to do about a fifth year. Califor- 
nia has a formal certification rule requiring that a person must have 

1 The source of much information relating to certification is A Manual on 
Certification Requirements for School Personnel In the United Stater by 
W. Earl Armstrong and T. M. Stinnett. The National Commission on Teacher 
Education and Professional Standards of the National Education Association, 
Washington. D.C., 1961 edition. TEFS has published certification manuals 
every second year since 1951. Another nsefid document is published by the 
University of Chicago Press, which for almost thirty years has released annu- 
ally a summary of the most recent requirements for certification. 
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had /ice continuous years of preparation to receive a standard certi- 
ficate for secondary teaching, and that elementary teachers must 
talce a fifth year’s work before receiving the permanent certificate. 
Indiana requires a bachelor’s degree for standard certification and 
a master’s degree — based on a full year’s work, to be acquired 
within seven years — for permanent certification. New York, too, has 
moved in the direction of four-plus-one. In order to be permanently 
certified in New York, a teacher must, within five years after ob- 
taining the bachelor’s degree, have acquired an additional 30 se- 
mester hours or its equivalent of graduate credit Georgia issues a 
special certificate to a person who has six years of preparation. How- 
ever, in that state, teachers may be permanently certified with less 
preparation. In all states there are varying laws and regulations, 
state and local, that encourage some teachers to take afternoon and 
evening courses by tying the salary schedule to courses taken. 

The reader would be deceived, however, if he concluded that 
most teachers in many states will soon have had five years of post- 
high-school preparation. Even if requirements were rigorously en- 
forced, this would still not be the case. These are relatively recent 
provisions and they are not retroactive. Moreover, most of the states 
will still allow persons with less than this amount of preparation to 
teach on an emergency basis. In all the states we surveyed, a num- 
ber of teachers with less than four years of preparation are in the 
classrooms. 

The amount of time that must be devoted to education courses 
also varies from state to state. Moreover, the amount required for 
an elementary t e a ch er is often substantially greater than that re- 
quired for secondary teachers. On the elementary level no state 
requires fewer than 16 semester hours, and on a secondary level 
no state requires fewer than 12 hours, though Virginia and Massa- 
chusetts lave arrangements by which actual teaching experience 
may be substituted for all but 9 and 10 hours respectively. In Vir- 
ginia, in fact, in certain special cases the entire requirement of 
course work in education may be waived, and the teacher tnay 
acquire a standard certificate without having done any such work. 

Table I in Appendix F sets forth the details of the professional 
education requirements, including practice teaching, for both el©- 
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mentaiy and secondary teachers in the 16 states we surveyed. It 
should be noted that several states and numerous teacher-training 
institutions also require that elementary teachers complete profes- 
sionalized-content courses. 1 For example, Texas and Pennsylvania 
require 12 and 18 semester hours 3 respectively in elementary- 
content subjects. 

The requirements shown in the Appendix are, it must be recalled, 
state minimal requirements. There are no state regulations limiting 
the number of credits that might be required by a given college, and 
individual colleges in many states do require more than the state 
minimum. There are widespread misconceptions concerning the 
actual professional education requirements in every state. I have 
encountered many people who stated as fact that their particular 
state required at least half the collegiate credit to be in education 
courses. Even when I informed them of the facts, many seemed 


inclined not to believe me. 

However one views the contribution of education courses to 
sound teacher preparation, there has been, in so far as credit hours 
are concerned, a marked trend in all 16 states we surveyed toward 
holding the line on these requirements. In fact, they have been de- 

» Projcislonallzed-content courses err to be distinguished from regular 
education courses. The former include such courses as childrens literature, 
elementary school art, mathematics for the elementary school, . elementary 
school science, etc. Though the requirements in professiemalired-eontent 
courses may be listed separately from those for education courses, the two 
kinds of courses ore combined in many programs. 

’A few words are In order at this point regarding the use of the term 
"semester hours." A unit of 3 semester Hours has become the standard me^ure 
of a college course meeting three times a week. It is common prMttoafor • 
full-time college student to study five subjects a semester, each course meeting 
three times each week. If the student passes the courses, he is said to have com- 
pleted 15 semester hours or “credits’ of academic work. In most colleges (but 
not aH) 120 semester hours’ credit is specified for a degree. Seme ««*«* may 
he evaluated as 4 or even 9 semester hours if, for esomple, biboratoiy work is 
required. Some courses that are continuous through twosemeiters * F"” 
tag of 6 or 8, Some courses that in the wisdom of the faculty taxless of the 
students time may be priced at only 3 or even as little as s 
credit Institutions on the quarter system have their oum system of a 
bookkeeping, but formulas for converting one account into another are a'Tui 
able. Throughout this volume I shall write in terms of semester hours. thou{£ 
1 dbhke the implication that accomplishment to higher cduMtioncanbe 
pressed to a numerical system that Is so reminiscent cl a cash account. 
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creased more often than increased in recent years, except when a 
fifth year has been added, and most of the new fifth-year programs 
have emphasized academic preparation. 

It is chiefly in the areas of general education and subject-matter 
specialization that the states are now moving toward increasing 
certification requirements. Since the wave of protest th3t followed 
the launching of the first Soviet Sputnik, the trend is clearly toward 
higher “intellectual" standards. This pattern was evident in all 16 
of our states. In each state the tendency to tighten and increase the 
general education and subject-m3tter requirements paralleled the 
stabilizing of requirements in education courses. It would be possi- 
ble to discuss the variations among the states almost indefinitely, 
but a lengthy discussion would not, I think, prove very useful. Table 
II in Appendix F describes the present situation well enough to in- 
dicate the different patterns followed among the 16 most populous 
states. For our purposes only a few highlights need be examined. 

Requirements recently adopted in New York, to take effect in 
September, 1963, for secondary teachers, are most formidable, at 
least In formal specifications. To receive permanent certification 
to teach chemistry in New York, a secondary-school teacher must be 
a graduate of an accredited institution-, have 30 hours beyond the 
bachelors degree completed within five years; have 57 semester 
hours in mathematics and science, which includes the equivalent of 
three full year courses in chemistry and mathematics; and 60 semes- 
ter hours on the undergraduate level in general education. In addi- 
tion to these requirements, the candidate must also have 18 semester 
hours in education courses and 80 supervised periods of practice 
teaching in the field of chemistry. 

The requirements in New York contrast rather sharply with those 
in Georgia. A Georgia chemistry teacher needs only 30 semester 
hours of science, of which lz must be in the field of chemistry itself. 1 
The general education requirement in Georgia is also lower, only 
36 semester hours. Both states, however, require approximately the 
same amount of professional education, and both require practice 
teaching as a prerequisite for certification. 

As long as I am using Georgia as an example, I might point out that 

1 Ceorgia’s certification requirements, which are listed as quarter hours, have 
been converted into semester hours. 
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its teacher specialist certificate, which ranks higher in prestige than 
the permanent standard certificate, is unique. The winner of such a 
certificate is given a thousand-dollar raise in salary. Presumably the 
holders of tlu's certificate constitute a sort of elite group among 
Georgia teachers. To join this group one roust complete six years of 
formal schooling and make a high score on the National Teacher 
Examinations. 1 

Threo other states use some Jdnd of examination in connection 
with the certification process. Florida requires that all teachers take 
the National Teacher Examinations and attain a prescribed score or 
higher in order to qualify for a continuing contract and to be eligible 
for the benefits under the state's minimum salary law. Individuals 
who have failed to attain the prescribed score may still be certified, 
but they are ineligible for tenure and their maximum salary cannot 
exceed $2,500 a year. North Carolina requires that every teacher take 
the National Teacher Examinations, but the results are used exclu- 
sively for advisory and research purposes and are not yet conditions 
of certification, tenure, or salary. 2 Pennsylvania does not use the 
National Teacher Examinations but does require examinations for 
all teachers of foreign languages. The authorities in Pennsylvania 
have given no indication of a desire to extend the examination re- 
quirements to other fields. 

In this connection, the “special requirements” imposed by a few 
states deserve mention. In California, under regulations in force at 
this writing, renewal of a standard certificate requires a course in 
audio-visual education. In Wisconsin, teachers of social studies, 
economics, and agriculture are required to take special courses en- 

* The National Teacher Examinations program, administered by Educational 
Testing Service, consists of objective- typo examinations for assessing academic 
preparation in both professional and general education. In addition, the tests 
include certain measures for appraising mental ability. The examinations do not 
purport to measure directly such factors as persona) and social characteristics, 
interests, attitudes, and ability to motivate learning. 

‘One can hardly doubt that the decision by Southern states to use the 
National Teacher Examinations is related to the fact that Negro teachers and 
white teachers are prepared In separate institutions in these states, and are 
organized in completely separate teachers’ organizations. Questions of teacher 
education and certification related to such separation, however, are far too 
important and too complex to be dealt with briefly. I have therefore decided 
not to discuss them in this volume. 
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titled -«wperaiivej“ while social studio* and biology teacher* must 
also tale a course in "conservation.” Trias requires of every teacher 
courses that include state and Federal constitutional history or 
development. Pennsylvania requires of all teachers courses In both 
visual aids and state history, and similar requirements exist in other 
states. I report, happily, that the trend is against the continuation or 
addition of such requirements. But, again, each state must contend 
with political forces within its own boundaries. 

Born ftuends a so rocs of state requirements agree that this whole 
process, regardless of how one feels about the specifics, is n nuisance 
and a headache and ought to bo simplified. Since the credit and 
hour rules have created administrative problems and have failed to 
perform entirely satisfactorily the function assigned to them, a num- 
ber of states are planning or have executed plans to certify teachers, 
at least provisionally, upon the hash of the approved -program ap- 
proach mentioned earlier, though in these cases the state rather 
than NCATE does the approving. 

At the time of my survey, 14 of our *6 states were at some stage 
in the process of switching to an approved-program approach, and 
the other two states were considering such a move. In a few of 
these — Texas, for example — the approval of the total teacher-educa- 
tion institution is combined with a detailed prescription of required 
courses in education and in the teaching field. That is to say, the 
inclusion of the older course-credit requirement is an explicit con- 
dition of approval. In others — New York is a case in point — the 
state Departments examine the colleges’ requirements in detail but 
have no definitive statement of the courses that must be included in 
each institutional program they approve. The state Department may 
refuse approval if it considers a program lacking in the necessary 
elements or excessive in certain credit requirements. It does not, 
however, require all institutions to have the same courses and 
credits. The policy in such states as New York and Pennsylvania is 
to attempt to define certain standards and guidelines of quality 
within which the teacher-education institutions are allowed some 
freedom and flexibility for experimentation. 

I must say at this point that there are hidden traps in the ap- 
proved-program approach. Even in those states most liberal in 
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granting freedom to the institutions they approve, there are differ- 
ences of opinion between the state Departments and the institutions 
over the courses future teachers should take and the amount of 
credit each course should carry. Such differences arc almost invaria- 
bly resolved in favor of the state Department. Inevitably the result 
b hostility on the part of the universities and colleges affected. 
Despite the state's admittedly worthwhile intent, its efforts become 
infuriating when state officials impose detailed prescriptions in areas 
in which they are untrained or thought to be less competent than 
the college specialists who must act on their prescriptions. The 
problem is inherent in the structure and composition of state De- 
partments of Education. Even the best of these Departments in- 
clude few persons with significant amounts of experience in college 
teaching or administration. Most of the Departmental staff is made 
up of experts in public school administration, curriculum design, or 
the teaching of some subject — music, mathematics, foreign lan- 
guage, physical education, eta— on the elementary or secondary 
school level. Rarely is an experienced college teacher of educational 
psychology, educational history, or philosophy of education in- 
cluded; and it is even more unusual to find a college teacher ol 
English, history, mathematics, or science. Of course the state De- 
partments can and do seek the assistance of outside experts when 
tl»cy visit and appraise the work on a given campus, but even in 
these cases an expert Is rarely familiar with the particular traditions 
and resources of a specific college, and even he may be less in- 
formed and experienced than the professors of the col ege to 
appraised. Moreover, the outside expert can be brought in only tor 
a brie! period; most of die work has lo be done by the state Dcpart- 
m people, and It Is they avho male the final recommendations. 

'Consider, then, the situation ol a college that las srarked lor 
many yean to establish a structure for administering teacher edoca- 
Uon, that has organized Its curriculum so as to take marimum ad- 
vantage ol the tilcots o! its faculty, and that has recruited protes- 
tors in tenns of its considered lodgment of boss- teachers should be 
educated. In order for its graduates to be certified, it submits eUbo- 
rate material lo the state Department and requests approval- home- 
one tn die state Depaitmeot-pcrhaps an ejpert on die 
music in the elementary school, or the cz-supcnntcndent ol a small 
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city school system goes over ^ tailar to 

visiting committee made up of peop „ the state who 

his ol and Of pmfessoM ‘ =f, Skiing campus, 
are willing to give a days time , an g re commenda- 

After a brief visih the committee males its repo 


After a brief visit, the ^remittee males . t0 „, 0 dify 
lions. The recommendations may taMe „.ll-tested 

what the college considers a carefully develop „ Ie _ 

pattern of administrating its progmm to ctag ^ ^ ^ 
quiied in general education, to add s0 ” e , , be of great 

aider destable, and to delete others ^art- 

value; or, if it refuses to accept the ju gm i ron lcally enough, 
ment to Rive up its teacher-education program. I 7 

the reasons given for withholding 0 careful eval- 

cousider most important. A «dlege « never told ttatacme ^ ^ 
nation of the actual standards of tradring *ni careful 
lege campus proved them to be of very ^ V ’ nm too ig- 
taring of to colleges graduates showed them to ' “ J, 

norant to teach; or that in observing Its caud.'Jates tint 

the state Department found them incompetent. Q ^ 

would allow such statements are never ashed, not only P° 
reasons hut also because oi the dfficulty of meMurmnent 
The colleges that are denied approval or ™ 

Sons inevitably icel that their own judgments are superior 
„t the approving group. They also feel tot the d ”S°j ' rfon 
rioaal programs is them own prerogative, and that the omy q 
the oiLfi public can legitimately raise is the quesbor 10 ^ ^ 
or not their graduates are effective teachers: the very qu fat 

approved-program approach does not in fact answer. On P° 

I believe the colleges are correct 


The atttiudes of both the ardent friends and the implacable 
of certification show strikingly how much confusion aboun 
field. One side feels the requirements are reasonable, pstana 
cssary conditions for employment The other side argues *7 

are unreasonable and unnecessary. Both sides talk as if e requu 
ments were being regularly enforced. 

< My Endings indicate that certification requirements are uv 
rigidly enforced in any state; in all of the 16 most populous s 
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it is relatively simple for a local school district to circumvent them. 
The exact nature of the escape clauses, or “end runs," varies, but 
the result is the same in every state: large numbers of people are 
teaching in American classrooms who do not meet the state’s cur- 
rent minimum requirements for provisional, much less permanent, 
certification. To anyone who takes state requirements seriously, 
this is surely a national scandal. A few examples should serve to 
illustrate this point. 

Most states use a legal procedure to allow persons to teach with 
emergency credentials. In New Jersey, for example, the Commis- 
sioner has the authority to designate areas in which there is a 
shortage of qualified personnel, which in tum permits a superinten- 
dent or principal to employ persons who do not meet state require- 
ments. Georgia follows a similar process. In Florida the state Board 
of Education can waive requirements county by county when in its 
judgment such action is needed. 'New York allows uncertified 
teachers to enter the classroom through a procedure known as 
“excuse of default." A school superintendent may notify the state 
Department that no qualified teacher is available and that efforts 
have been made to find one, and his application to hire an uncerti- 
fied teacher may then be approved. In the school year 1960-61, 8,000, 
or almost 10 per cent of the teachers in New York State, exclusive of 
Buffalo and New York City, were actually teaching without being 
certifiable under the provisions in effect at the time. 

New York State regulations also embody a second end run in the 
form of a provision under which any teacher may, without state 
Department permission, be assigned to teach one period a day in a 
subject for which he is not certified. Similar provisions exist in most 
other states. One state, not among our 16, specifically wrote into its 
legislation a provision that, although the new certificates will specify 
the areas one is prepared to teach, such specification cannot be used 
to prevent a school administrator from assigning teaching responsi- 
bilities outside the designated field. Provisions that permit the 
assignment of teachers to fields for which they are not prepared are 
among the most common, and I think the most objectionable, eva- 
sions of the intent of certification. The New York rules, for example, 
make it possible for a school principal to assign a history teacher 
one course a day in science, mathematics, or any other subject for 
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TABLE I 


Estimated percentage of classes taught by teachers 
whose hours of credit In subject total 



Less than 9 

9-17 

18-29 

Biology 

8 

13 

22 

Mathematics 9-12 

n 

12 

32 

Chemistry 

14 

20 

32 

Mathematics 7-8 

34 

19 

20 

General Science (Biology credits) 




31 

21 

20 

Physics 

23 

43 

20 


30 or more 


57 

45 

34 

21 

28 

14 


mathematics 34 per cent o£ the classes axe taught by teachers who 
have studied the subject in college for less than 9 semester hours or 
about 7 per cent of the time in four years. Usually, such an exposure 
would be provided by a full years course in the freshman year and 
a half year’s course in the sophomore year. 

Three points are worth emphasizing as one contemplates with 
horror Table I. The first is that an examination of the entire 1961 
survey report (which I strongly recommend) shows that there axe 
some regional differences. The second is that the sampling includes 
many (32 per cent) who are teaching in schools with a total en- 
rollment of less than 500, and it is difficult for a small high school to 
provide a full schedule for a teacher properly prepared to teach in 
only one field (or even hvo such closely related fields as physics 
and chemistry). Third, a vast majority of the teachers in the sample 
received their degrees before 1957 and, therefore, probably now 
hold permanent appointments. The significance of this last point is 
that any changes in certification requirements in the direction of 
more study of a subject matter can only affect the teaching staff 
slowly over a long period of years (even if the requirements are 
enforced). When one studies the facts set forth in the document to 
which 3 have referred, one conclusion seems inescapable. A greater 
knowledge of the subject matter is a need of many teachers today, 
and the need will continue for many years. In the conclusion to the 
study, tire authors divide those teachers who have had inadequate 
preparation into two groups: those who have had a bare introduc- 
tion to the subject (less than 9 hours) and those who have had at 
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most important. 

Is my view, any discussion of state certification policy in terms of 
actual course and credit specifications or of the approved-program 
approach must ultimately come to rest on this single, a '“^P 0 
question: Do tlxae policies eQectizchj serve the purposes of those 
concerned with quality teaching? My conclusion is that they dono 
In none of the states do the rules have a dearly demonstrable 
practical bearing on the quality of the teacher, the quality o 
preparation, or the extent to which the public is informed about the 
personnel in the classrooms. In every state literal adherence to e 
rules is impractical and evasion is common. (See Appendix G.) 

The policy of certification based on the completion of state- 
spedSed course requirements is bankrupt; of this I am convinced. 
Unfortunately, the newer approved-program approach, which »5 
intended to afiord increased flexibility and freedom, involves the 
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state Department to such a degree that the dominant public school 
forces can use it to impose their own orthodoxy as easily as they 
used the older system. The specific course requirements and the 
approved-program approach as it is now developing have critical 
defects in common; they cannot be enforced in such a manner that 
the public can be assured of competent teachers, and they involve 
the states in acrimonious and continuous political struggles, which 
may not serve the public interest. 

Moreover, in either case the layman cannot know, without special 
inquiry, that pupils are being taught by a teacher specifically pre- 
pared and certified to teach on that grade level or in that subject. 
Should he discover that a teacher is working on less than a standard 
certificate, he has no way of knowing whether the requirements not 
yet met are in fact crucial ones. If the teacher has secured the 
permanent certificate, he may well have done so by picking up an 
odd lot of late-aftemoon and Saturday courses not well related to 
his previous education and experience or his current teaching as- 
signment. Even if the teacher has met full state certification require- 
ments, the public knows only that someone has looked at a formal 
description of courses, and may have examined the formal creden- 
tials of the instructor. There is no conclusive evidence that any 
specific course improves teaching ability. If the student has been 
trained in a first-rate institution, it may be that competent people 
observed him teach in a well-conccived practice-teaching situation, 
but then again it may not be. Some of our generally best institutions 
do a very poor job of supervising practice teaching. 

In most cases all that the public can know is that the teacher 
somehow rang up the required number of credits in courses whose 
catalog descriptions appear to some state education officer to meet 
state specifications for courses In professional education, general 
education, and a field of specialization. 

Since none of the present methods of teacher certification assure 
the public of competent and adequately prepared teachers, the 
reader may well ask: What should be the basis for the state’s cer- 
tification of teachers? The answer to this question is the subject of 
the next chapter. 
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The employment of teachers in our public schools is a legal re- 
sponsibility of a local school board, which should act on the advice 
of a professional school administrator in whom the board has con- 
fideuce.'The responsibility to mate wise appointments is inescapa- 
ble and may not safely be neglected. The assumption that pre- 
scribed programs of teacher education, or certification procedures, 
can insure public protection from individual incompetence is 
largely illusory. The final door to the classroom is guarded, it is 
hoped responsibly, by the local board. 

It is, however, a matter of historic record 'that certain hoards — 
because of corruption, incompetence, lack of sufficient information, 
or an inadequate supply of candidates — have at times been unable 
to discharge their responsibilities well. 'These conditions led state 
governments, which are constitutionally responsible for public 
education, to develop screening processes by which they could 
create a pool of certified candidates. From such a pool local officials 
could select teachers with some assurance against gross incom- 
petence. But regardless of state certification efforts, the public must 
ultimately rely on the local school board. To warrant this reliance 
•it would seem important that local school districts he so organized 
that the school board constituency is too broad to be easily domi- 
nated by a single interest group, end that teaching conditions be 
attractive enough to g ice the local authorities an opportunity to 
recruit effectively. 
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The Importance of such organization may be demonstrated by a 
few examples. In one community that has been brought to my at- 
tention, two families dominated — in fact, virtually constituted — 
the school board for a century. In such a community, the school per- 
sonnel will inevitably be selected and directed according to the 
personal prejudices of the board. There would be little objection to 
this arrangement if one could be certain that the dominant inter- 
est would be responsible and intelligent But the possibility of 
abuse is too obvious to require elaboration. 

In a school district that is organized to provide schooling for only 
a very small number of students, the school must use the same 
teacher to cover many grade levels in the elementary school and 
several subjects at the high school level. The teachers are isolated 
from stimulating professional colleagues, the district is unable to 
provide the needed professional libraries and instructional materials, 
and able, well-prepared teachers cannot be recruited and held. 
Fortunately, in some of the states the proportion of adequate-sized 
school districts, or of smaller districts working together for teachers* 
employment, is reasonably higli. (See Appendix H.) Moreover, the 
reorganization of school districts is already proceeding at a rapid 
pace. • 

Given a school system that is attractive to teachers and a board 
that is answerable to many interest groups, the ultimate responsi- 
bility for tbe appointment of teachers should be clearly laid on the 
shoulders of the local school board. The existing pattern of exces- 
sive dependence on state regulations os well as the not infrequent 
use of end runs that permit boards to evade this responsibility, 
whether by reason of indifference or of favoritism, should cease. At 
the same time the state should not, tlirough certification, make re- 
quirements so specific that the local school authorities are denied 
the opportunity to try teachers with varied patterns of preparation. 

What, then, should be the role of the state education authorities? 
The state as a whole has a legitimate interest in insuring reasonable 
equality of educational opportunity and in protecting its educa- 
tional system from local corruption and inadequacy. It is, after all, 
constitutionally charged with the maintenance and supervision of 
the public schools. In discharging this responsibility, states have 
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labeled “practice teaching,” “student teaching” “apprenticeship, 
"internship,” or something else; and second, the ultimate question 
the state should ash is “Can this person teach adequately?^.)There 
is also near consensus, with which I am in agreement, that public 
school teachers cannot be adequately educated in less than the 
time required to obtain a baccalaureate degree. On the basis of 
these agreements, I come to my first recommendation concerning 
state certification*. 

1. For certification purposes the state should require only (a) that a 
candidate hold a baccalaureate degree from a legitimate 1 col- 
lege or university, (b) that he submit evidence of having suc- 
cessfully performed as a student teacher under the direction 
of college and public school personnel in whom the state De- 
partment has confidence, and in a practice-teaching situation of 
which the state Department approves, and (c) that he hold a 
specially endorsed leaching certificate from a college or uni- 
versity which, in issuing the official document, attests that the 
institution as a ichole considers the person adequately prepared 
to teach in a designated field and grade level. 

This is, I recognize, a radical suggestion. While it does more 
sharply bold the colleges and universities responsible for attesting 
that the person is prepared to teach as well as being a “well- 
educated person," it removes all state requirements for specific 
courses except practice teaching and closely related special methods 
courses/and asks the state to rely on the good judgment and integrity 
of these institutions in determining what instruction is required 
prior to, or in addition to, practice teaching. 

The adoption of such a policy by a state would, I believe, in- 
vigorate the institutions. To be sure, a competition between teacher- 
training colleges and universities would result; but as a consequence 
faculties would develop more pride in the quality of their grad- 
uates; there would be gradual recognition by superintendents and 
school boards that alumni of certain institutions tended to be better 
prepared t h an those of rival institutions. Such a change in the 
climate of opinion would affect the attitude of the professors. We 

do not propose In tills book to discuss the ways different states police the 
institutions the state charters; some crack down on diploma mills, some do not] 
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tend to forget that Faculties are made up of individuals whose per- 
sonal reputations are affected by the quality of the instruction just 
as their own efforts determine that quality. When the state or an 
accrediting agency unduly restricts the program of teacher prepara- 
tion (or any other program), the degree of freedom of each faculty 
member is thereby diminished, and individual professors do not or 
cannot put their creative energies into the building of a curriculum; 
teacher-education programs become increasingly sterile. Recom- 
mendation i would free the colleges without opening the doors to 
the appointment of incompetent teachers by the local hoards. 

Let me now face an objection that I am sure will spring up in 
many readers' minds. Those who have observed the slipshod con- 
ditions under which practice teaching is often done will bo appalled 
at the suggestion that the state content itself with this device for 
certification. And unless the state authorities, the colleges, and the 
local school districts give very serious attention to these conditions, 
I, too, would find the prospects truly appalling. However, my sub- 
sequent comments will, I trust, make clear that I do not propose to 
perpetuate the present sometimes-chaotic system. Though the de- 
tails of a practice-teaching program will have to be worked out by 
eadi state Department and each college and public school system 
with which it works, I would like to suggest some things that I 
believe must be assured if practice teaching is to serve adequately, 
cither as a step in teacher preparation or as a basis for certification. 

There must be enough time allotted to enable the student teacher 
to have the following experience: to participate in the overall 
planning of the semester’s work; to observe critically for a week or 
so, with the guidance of someone who can tell him what to look 
for; to begin with simple instructional tasks involving individuals 
and small groups of children (note that I say "instructional tasks" 
■—not filling out forms or pulling on rubbers); and, ultimately, to 
assume full responsibility for an extended period of instruction 
wliich he plans, executes, and evaluates. (See Chapters 8 and 9 
for estimates of the time to be devoted to practice teaching.) 

The regular teacher in whose classroom the future teacher works 
should be one known to his own school officials, the collegiate 
faculty, and the state Department as a highly competent teacher 
both of classroom pupils and of student teachers. Such persons. 
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often called “cooperating teachers," should have time freed to aid 
the student teachers; they should also have increased compensation 
in recognition of added responsibility and special talent. 

The college personnel directly involved should be of the type I 
shall call “clinical professors" (not to be confused with the co- 
operating teachers). The clinical professors must be master teachers 
who themselves periodically teach at the level of those being super- 
vised, and who are given by the college full recognition in salary 
and rank of their essential function. They must not be treated as 
second-class citizens of the university. The clinical professor viU be 
the person responsible for teaching the “ methods " course. Such 
courses, designed fo guide student teachers to the best instructional 
material in the field as veil as to assist them in the planning and 
conduct of instruction, should be part of the practice teaching ex- 
perience. The clinical professor must be a master of teaching 
methods and materials; he must also be up to date on advances in 
the educational sciences and know how to apply this knowledge to 
the concrete work in which his student teacher is involved. 

The cooperating teacher, the clinical professor, and any others 
brought in to evaluate the practice teaching must be qualified to 
judge the candidate’s mastery of the subject he teaches, his utiliza- 
tion of educational knowledge, his mastery of techniques of teach- 
ing, and his possession of the intellectual and personality traits 
relevant to effective teaching. It goes without saying that they must 
have opportunity to observe often enough and over a long-enough 
period so that the candidate has a chance for guided improvement, 
and, ultimately, a fair test. Ideally, I would hope that other pro- 
fessors in such fields as mathematics, science, social science, human- 
ities, and education would observe student teachers and use their 
observations as a basis for revising the college curriculum as well 
as for judging the candidate’ s competence. 

When 1 recommend, then, that practice teaching become the 
basis of certification, I assume that state certifying authorities will 
not approve practice-teaching programs that are inadequate either 
for certification purposes or for teacher-education purposes. 

• Recommendations a to 5 below attempt to spell out more fully-— 
from the perspective of the colleges, the public school districts, and 
the state — the implications of this basic shift in certification polices. 
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2. Each college or university should be permitted to develop in 
detail whatever program of teacher education it considers most 
desirable, subject only to two conditions: first, the president of 
the institution in behalf of the entire faculty involved — academic 
as well as professional — certifies that the candidate is adequately 
prepared to teach on a specific level or in specific fields, and 
second, the institution establishes in conjunction with a public 
school system a stale-approved practice-teaching arrangement. 

This proposal calls for a contract between each college trad one 
or more public school systems in the practice-teaching arrange- 
ments. Such a contract already exists in most cases. However, I 
believe that local school districts have not yet assumed the respon- 
sibility they ought to assume either for the initial training of teach- 
ers or for the introduction of teachers into service during a proba- 
tionary period. To effect a full partnership among the state 
Departments, the universities or colleges, and the public schools, 
two further recommendations would have to be accepted. 

3. Fublic school systems that enter contracts with a college or uni- 
versity for practice teaching should designate, as classroom 
teachers working with practice teaching, only those persons in 
whose competence as teachers, leaders, and evaluators they have 
the highest confidence, and should give such persons encourage- 
ment by reducing their work loads and raising their salaries. 

To implement this recommendation, it would be necessary for 
the school board to formalize its relation with the institutions that 
send student teachers into its school. If no contract now exists, one 
should be prepared and signed. More important, the school board 
should adopt a policy that would show recognition of the continu- 
ing value of its responsibility. The board should direct the super- 
intendent to have his principals see that the best teachers become 
cooperating teachers. The board should also require the superin- 
tendent to report from time to time on the way the arrangements 
for practice teaching are functioning. 

The acceptance of Recommendation 3 and its full implementation 
would mean an increase in the budget. What I have in mind is a 
considerable raise in salary for the cooperating teacher. The board 
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would be committed by its policy to recruiting some of its best 
teachers to participate in the education of future teachers. Since 
there is no assurance that those being thus educated will be em- 
ployed by the board, it bardly seems fair to charge the extra ex- 
pense to the local budget. In such an arrangement, the local board 
functions as an agency of the state, and plays an important part in 
discharging a state responsibility: the education of future teachers. 
If the citizens of the state want those enrolled in the teacher- 
preparation programs within the state (in private or public Insti- 
tutions) to be well educated, the role of the local board cannot be 
overlooked. If the job is to be well done, the state must provide 
the money out of state funds on a per-student basis, the money to 
be used for increasing the salary of the cooperating teachers. (One 
state at least has already made a modest step in this direction.) 
These considerations may be summed up in die following recom- 
mendation: 

4. The state should provide financial assistance to local boards to 
insure high-quality ■practice teaching as part of the preparation 
of teachers enrolled in either private or public institutions. 

So far I have left the colleges and universities free to define and 
control the paths to practice teaching. I assume — and in an in- 
creasing number of institutions the assumption is already fact — that 
professors of education and academic professors will share in de- 
signing programs leading to the teacher s diploma. 

At the practice-teaching stage, I have urged that public school 
people become involved. And both public schools and colleges 
would be represented through the clinical professors. But since the 
state has an inescapable responsibility ultimately to certify, it, too, 
must act directly. I recommend that: 

5. The state should approve programs of practice teaching. It 
should, working cooperatively 1 pith the college and public school 
authorities, regulate the conditions under which practice teach * 
tng is done and the nature of the methods instruction that ac- 
companies it. The state should require that the colleges and 
public school systems involved submit evidence concerning the 
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competence of those appointed as cooperating teachers and 

clinical professors. 

In referring to “evidence” in Recommendation 5, I do not have 
in mind the offering of special courses and credits accumulated, a 
practice to be found in certain states, of which I heartily disap- 
prove. 

' In making these recommendations, I have hoped to encourage 
flexibility in teacher-education programs, and to minimize conflict 
by restricting the focus of state control. I have left under state 
scrutiny that part of the program by which the entire program can 
be evaluated. If a potential teacher is seriously lacking in knowl- 
edge of his field, in information concerning the conduct of school- 
ing, or in teacJiing skill, such inadequacies should show up when 
he actually teaches under the scrutiny of two experienced teachers, 
namely the clinical professor and the cooperating teacher. These 
teachers, both acting with the sanction of the state, must be pre- 
pared to reject those who are inadequate. This obligation is of 
special importance with respect to the candidate’s mastery of the 
subject he teaches. 

Though I trust that the colleges will already have screened out 
most of those candidates whose personality traits provide obvious 
handicaps to teaching, those missed should also show up at this 
time. I repeat, however, that those who evaluate practice teaching 
must include persons capable of judging every critical aspect of 
the candidate’s preparation. I believe that if the state provides for 
a careful examination of the student teacher in the actual act of 
’teaching, it will have the most effective device by which to insure 
itself of competent teachers. 

Since the purpose of these proposals is to provide greater flexi- 
bility, their intent would be defeated if, through the influence of 
such groups as TEPS, all institutions preparing teachers for a given 
state prescribed the same path to practice teaching. The state 
should not remove the tariff barrier and then permit it to be re- 
established as a private cartel. Should such a cartel develop, the 
state may have to set up special practice-teaching centers to insure 
reasonable flexibility. 
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By these proposals responsibility is simply focused at three 
gates: first, the individual colleges, whose programs may vary 
widely, control entrance to practice teaching; second, the state, 
using state Department, collegiate (or university), and public 
school personnel, certifies on the basis of effectiveness in actual 
teaching during the practice-teaching operation, and third, the lo- 
cal board, choosing from persons who, without exception, are cer- 
tified by the state but who may have been prepared under widely 
varying programs, is responsible for the final choice. 

These, I believe, should be the limits of legal restraints within 
which experimentation, research, and persuasion should be free to 
operate. No single program of teacher education should be granted 
a legal monopoly, nor should it be necessary for those wishing to 
experiment or reform to secure legislative action or seek escape 
clauses in state regulations. 

On the other hand, all programs of teacher education and all 
local school board employment policies should be subjected to 
more informed public scrutiny than has often in the past been pos- 
sible. The state educational authorities have unique opportunity and 
responsibility for this scrutiny. I recommend, then, that: 

6. State Departments of Education should develop and make avail- 
able to local school boards and colleges and universities data 
relevant to the preparation and employment of teachers. Such 
data may include information about the types of teacher-educa- 
tion programs of colleges or universities throughout the state and 
information concerning supply and demand of teachers at various 
grade levels and in various fields. 

This recommendation reflects my conviction that the public 
stake in education demands the active, continuous, and informed 
interest of laymen on the local leveL Whatever system of certifica- 
tion is used, there are, and will continue to be, variations in teacher- 
education programs. And the school board can, through careless- 
ness or ignorance, hire easily accessible but possibly incompetent 
teachers. Even given the best intent, local boards and superintend- 
ents End it difficult at times to judge among candidates from a 
variety of colleges. The public at large might wisely explore with 
its local school authorities the lands of information they use in se- 
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lecting new teachers, and — in the absence o£ information provided 
by the state — might well urge the local district to make its own 
evaluation of the teacher-education programs in the colleges from 
which it recruits teachers. Most state Departments, however, are 
in a much better position to do the research and provide the in- 
formation needed both by the local school boards and by their 
constituencies. In the long run, I am convinced that the improve- 
ment of teacher education will depend on an informed and articu- 
late lay opinion. 

Information placed by the state into the hands of local school 
boards can be useful, but it is not enough. No matter how well 
prepared a teacher is in one subject or for one grade level, be is 
likely to be incompetent when misassigned. Our survey of state 
laws and such evidence as that provided by the National Science 
Foundation study make it clear that local school boards are not 
only legally free to assign teachers in areas for which they are un- 
prepared but actually do so in far too many cases. On this matter 
both tighter regulations and more rigorous enforcement are needed. 
I therefore recommend that: 

7. The state education authorities should give top priority to the 
development of regulations Insuring tluxt a teacher will be as - 
signed only to those teaching duties for which he is specifically 
prepared, and should enforce these regulations rigorously. 

If my Recommends tions 1 and 2 have been adopted, the state 
will have in its hands documents in which the college or university 
president attests that the teacher has, in the college’s judgment, been 
prepared to teach specific subjects or at a specific grade level. It 
should then be possible for the state Department to check actual 
teaching assignments to make certain that they correspond to the 
attested preparation. 

We have already noted how widespread are present provisions 
that facilitate the misuse of teachers, and I have called these the 
most objectionable of end runs. Moreover, even the present inade- 
quate controls are rarely enforced, though theoretically the state 
has the power to enforce them. If this recommendation is to be 
adopted, it will require the active support of all groups interested 
in education. 
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As we have seen, in every state capital there are organized 
groups representing teachers, school administrators, school board 
members, and others interested in education. These groups are, 
appropriately, active in endeavoring to influence state educational 
policy on such matters as school finance, school district organiza- 
tion, teacher certification, and teacher welfare. In many states they 
supply valuable information and advice to state education officials, 
and in certain states they have been given quasi-legal status as 
members of an advisory board on teacher education and profes- 
sional standards. Their power might well be used on the matter of 
teaching assignment. The best interest of the public as well as the 
teachers is involved. 

If, as I have recommended, the states certify solely on the basis 
of the bachelor’s degree and successful practice teadiing, these in- 
terest groups can abandon their preoccupation with detailed cer- 
tification regulations and can concentrate on other matters. They 
will, however, have a continued interest in informing and persuad- 
ing the teacher-educating institutions and local school boards of 
their opinions concerning how teachers should be educated and 
what sort of teachers should be employed. Though my recommen- 
dations would deny them the power of using the state to give their 
recommendations on teacher education the force of law, what I 
propose would also deny their critics the use of the state in op- 
position to their beliefs. 

It must by now be clear that my recommendations so far are 
designed first, to insure that no teacher enters a classroom without 
having been tested and found competent in the actual act of teach- 
ing; second, to provide both teacher-educating institutions and lo- 
cal school boards with as free a market as is consistent with assur- 
ance that inept teachers are kept out of our schools; and third, to 
increase the range of information and opinion available to those 
who educate or hire teachers. The "free market” provides state 
Department personnel, teachers’ organizations, and other interested 
groups with a greater, rather than a lesser, stake in educational 
leadership, but it calls them to bring this leadership to bear in the 
local communities and in the colleges and universities rather than 
in the state capitals. Those who axe bested in the struggle in one 
community or campus can hope to prevail in another. 
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We have noted that an increasing number of states has given a 
quasi-Iegal status to NCATE, and that since 1957 the NEA and its 
affiliates, working largely through TEPS, have conducted a wide- 
spread campaign on both the state and national levels to persuade 
states automatically to certify graduates of an NCATE-approved 
institution outside their own states. At present about half the states 
have given some weight to NCATE-accreditation in their approved- 
program approach to certification; in at least one state persons 
graduating from out-of-state NCATE-approved institutions receive 
automatic certification. Thus has NCATE become a quasi-Iegal 
body with tremendous national power. 

Wc have also seen that the regional accrediting bodies, such as 
the North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, 
by selective accreditation of schools, use their power to insist that 
teachers be educated as these organizations believe they should be. 
They, too, tend to require a specific number of courses in specific 
fields. 

Both NCATE and secondary school branches of regional accredi- 
tation agencies are controlled by people whose wide professional 
experience well qualifies them to advise colleges on how to pre- 
pare teachers and to advise local school boards on what lands of 
teacher to hire. However, both are widely, and I believe somewhat 
justly, accused of representing only a narrow sector of those ac- 
tively engaged in American public and higher education; in neither 
are the well-informed conscientious lay citizens— who, I believe, 
have an important role in determining educational policy — ade- 
quately represented. I, therefore, recommend that: 

8. The governing boards of NCATE and the regional associations 
should be significantly broadened to give greater power to (a) 
representatives of scholarly disciplines in addition to profes- 
sional education, and to ( b ) informed representatives of the lay 
public. 

The governing council of NCATE, for example, should include 
distinguished citizens, scholars, and laymen. 

But even given such enlarged representation, no strictly private 
group should have delegated to it, cither directly or indirectly, the 
power to determine which institutions may or may not legally pre- 
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pare candidates for state certification through the process I have 

described above. For this reason, I recommend that: 

9. NCATE end the regional associations should serve only as advi- 
sory bodies to teacher-preparing institutions and local school 
boards. They shotdd, on the request of institutions, send in teams 
to study and make recommendations concerning the tchole or 
any portion of a teacher-education program. They should on the 
request of local boards, evaluate employment policies. They 
should provide a forum in which issues concerning teacher educa- 
tion and employment are debated. 

NCATE has been most widely used as a basis of reciprocity to 
facilitate the migration of teachers from state to state; this function 
has been one of the major reasons for its development. I strongly 
doubt that such an institution as NCATE is really needed to 
achieve this purpose. Should my recommendations be followed, the 
certification requirements will be limited, hut will also be more 
sharply defined. It should not he too difficult for state certification 
authorities to achieve comparable standards by negotiation. I do, 
however, recommend that: 

10. Whenever a teacher has been certified by one state under the 
provisions of Recommendations 1 and 2, his certificate should 
be accepted as valid in any other state. 

The above recommendations refer to the initial certification proc- 
ess. This process should insure a safe level of preparation for the 
initial assumption of full responsibility for a public school class- 
room. I believe this level of preparation can be achieved in a four- 
year program. However, no such program — in my judgment, no 
Idnd of preservice program — can prepare first-year teachers to op- 
erate effectively in the “sink-or-swim" situation in which they too 
often find themselves. Many local school boards have, I believe, 
been scandalously remiss in failing to give adequate assistance to 
new teachers. 1 recommend, therefore that: 

11. During the initial probationary period, local school boards should 
take specific steps to provide the new teacher with every possi- 
ble help in the form of: (a) limited teaching responsibility: 
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( 6 ) aid in gathering instructional materials; (c) advice of ex- 
perienced teachers tchase own load is reduced so f/urt Ihctj can 
work with the new teacher in his own classroom; (d) shifting 
to more experienced teachers those pupils who create problems 
beyond the ability of the n ocice to handle effectively; and (c) 
specialized instruction concerning the characteristics of the com- 
munity, the neighborhood, and the students he is likely to en- 
counter. 

The last point merits further comment. The reader of my previ- 
ous book, Slums and Suburbs, will recall that teachers in certain 
communities confront a concentration of particular kinds of stu- 
dent, In some schools on unusually large number of students have 
severe problems of adjustment to a harsh social environment and 
face acute vocational difficulties. In others high parental aspira- 
tions that children achieve success in college and find employment 
in tho higher social-economic positions imposes a marked strain on 
pupils whose own abilities and hopes are inconsistent with parental 
aspirations. Though some students with these special problems are 
encountered In every school, special instruction in the character- 
istics of the community and the student population is needed. Such 
instruction should, I believe, be provided by the employing agency 
and should be directly related to the teaching assignment of the new 
teacher. I do not think it feasible for the colleges— which train 
teachers for service anywhere in the state, and are often geographi- 
cally isolated from the neighborhood to be served — to provide this 
special instruction as part of its general teacher-education program. 

One way and possibly the most promising way of implementing 
Recommendation 11 would be to have the new teacher become part 
of a teaching team. The idea of team teaching has been widely dis- 
cussed in recent years, but the phrase lacks dear-cut definition. As 
applied to the induction of a new teacher, I would define a teach- 
ing team as an arrangement by which one or more older and ex- 
perienced teachers shared a teaching responsibility with the new 
teacher. There might be two junior members of the team. The most 
junior would be the brand-new teacher; the other would be a 
teacher in his second or third year of a probationary period. One 
can only suggest such arrangements, for the details would obvi- 
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ously differ from grade to grade and from subject to subject- The 
objectives to be achieved are summed up in the recommendation. 

I have made one recommendation (n) that is essentially in the 
hands of local school boards, and two additional ones (3, 4) will 
affect them. Two of my recommendations (8, 9) affect KCATE 
and other accrediting bodies. I have no doubt that the TEPS 
groups and other professional organizations will be concerned with 
all the recommendations. 

It is surely not my prerogative to tell the reader how' to bring 
these changes to pass if he is persuaded that my recommendations 
should be followed. It should be dear that both the structure and 
the process of decision making vary too widely from state to state 
to admit of a uniform strategy of reform. However, I hare ex- 
pressed my conviction that each structure, though possessing unique 
qualities, is flexible enough so that responsible men willing to study 
and work within their own state’s system can make their influence 
kit 

In the later chapters of this book I will set forth my own views 
concerning the way colleges and universities should prepare teach- 
ers and, by implication, the sort of preparation I think local school 
boards should prefer in selecting their teachers. Obviously, how- 
ever. if accrediting agencies and state educational authorities 
tighten, by detailed prescription, the certification rules, then neither 
my suggestions, dot those of anyone else (except him who writes 
the rules) can possibly be tried. 
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THE ACADEMIC PREPARATION 
OF TEACHERS 


When among laymen the subject of public school teachers is men- 
tioned, one is likely to hear a comment something like this: "The 
: trouble is that our teachers come out of the teachers colleges, 
i where they spend all their time telling the students how to teach. 
We ought to be getting our teachers from the liberal arts colleges, 
where they get a broad genera! education and have good solid 
work in a major, so that they come out knowing somcthingr.1 have 
£eard this view expressed by a great many intelligent people in 
many walks of life, including college and university professors. 

In my considerations of the academic preparation of teachers, I 
shall examine this comment in several connections, for whether the 
dichotomy it implies is valid or not, it is so widely held as to con- 
stitute a basic part of the debate on teacher education. 

Another and even more fundamental issue is the one contention 
that seems to be universally endorsed: that the brea dth and dept h 
of academic achievement of future school teacherTcould and should 
be greater than they ar e at prese nt. In an effort to cast some light 
on this issue, let us see" what is Evolved in the academic education 
of future teachers. In any educational process, there are three ele- 
ments: those who instruct, those who are instructed, and the pro- 
gram followed. In each of these, wide diversity is found through- 
out our system of higher education. 
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tutions. The number of essentially teacher-training institutions now 
is less than 100, and is steadily dwindling. By contrast, over 900 
multipurpose institutions also prepare teachers. 

There is a variety of arrangements for training teachers in multi- 
purpose institutions. The professors of education may be organized 
as a department of a college faculty of arts and letters, or they may 
be members of a separate college of education with a considerable 
degree of autonomy. Extreme differences in organization give rise to 
noticeable distinctions In programs. 

A traditional "liberal arts" college, in which only a small number 
of students are interested in becoming public school teachers, is 
obviously quite different from a school of education in a university 
with many students at both the undergraduate and graduate levels. 
And both are different from a state college almost exclusively con- 
cerned with the undergraduate education of elementary teachers 
or one primarily interested in secondary school teachers. But I 
would urge the layman to beware of labels! One large private uni- 
versity has an undergraduate school of education that is as much 
a self-contained single-purpose teacher-training institution as any 
state college I have visited. 

Two institutions with the same label may provide very different 
programs of teacher education; highly similar programs may be 
provided by two Institutions carrying different labels; and some- 
times tiro same institution may give different credentials to two 
students who have completed essentially the same program. For 
example, I have visited t wo universiti es (one private and one pub- 
lic) in which the school of education is separately organized from 
the school or faculty In which all the courses in the academic fields 
are offered. Now, those who seek to graduate from either of these 
universities with a preparation that will enable them to teach an 
academic subject in a public school must complete a program that 
includes a study in some depth of one field, such as mathematics, 
and that also includes certain courses given in the school of edu- 
cation. But the student may be enrolled in either the college or the 
school of education, jumping the fence, so to speak, in order to 
take the courses in the other school or college. The requirements 
for general education are the same in the two faculties in these 
particular universities. The chief difference in the point of enroll- 
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ment is that if the student wishes a degree from the academic 
faculty, some exposure to instruction in a foreign language is re- 
quired; as a reward for this exposure, the degree of A.B. (or B.A.) 
is awarded. The student in the school of education, whose program 
may be identical except for the foreign language course, receives 
a B.S. degree, which some feel has less prestige than an A.B. Pres- 
tige aside, it is impossible to assert that the B.S. bolder is less ade- 
quately equipped to teach mathematics than the B.A. holder. 

However, the organizational structure of the institution and the 
percentage of the student body preparing for teaching careers are 
actually the least relevant points of contrast among types_ofJnsti- 
tutions. More to the point, perhaps, is the composition of the fac- 
ulty. But here again, no generalization can be made with any con- 
fidence. 

Apart from comparable salary figures, names in Who’s Who, and 
similar limited grounds for comparison, there is too little to go on. 
To be sure, the faculty of a great university would in general be 
superior to that of a small, struggling college; and it might be 
argued that an historian or a chemist would be more willing to 
take a position in a college with a liberal arts tradition than in a 
state college primarily concerned with training teachers. Statisti- 
cally speaking, these considerations may be valid in broad compari- 
sons. If one compared the academic professors in loo institutions 
of one type or another, the professors in the universities and pri- 
vate prestige colleges might be better scholars more thoroughly 
acquainted with their fields than those in the teachers colleges. But 
by the same token, the better teachers colleges might in turn have 
more distinguished scholars than the poorer universities and pri- 
vate colleges. Moreover, excellence in scholarship is not necessarily 
identical with excellence in teaching. And it is also obviously true 
that many a strong faculty has some weak members, and many 
modestly staffed colleges can boast some gifted and dedicated pro- 
fessors. Thus, anyone who asserted that a student would be “bet- 
ter taught in a particular type of institution would be very bold 

indcedl 

Another variable that complicates comparisons between types of 
institutions, is the wide divergence in academic standards among 
institutions of every type. This factor is evident whenever scores 
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on standardized examinations are made public. As an example, I 
quote from the reports of the Graduate Record Examinations— 
and specifically, from data on the natural science part — taken in 
a variety of colleges and universities by seniors who are candidates 
for graduate schools. In the institution with the highest mean score, 
something like 98 per cent made a score better than that made by 
only 25 per cent in the lowest-ranking institution. If this score had 
been taken as a passing score, only 2 per cent of the seniors in one 
institution would have failed, whereas 75 per cent would have 
failed in the other college — and, needless to say, in the second in- 
stitution no such mortality rate was recorded. 

Another example is afforded by the results on the National 
Teacher Examinations. Information I have seen pertaining to this 
examination shows that in one state, only 1 per cent of the seniors 
In the state university made a score of less than 500. In a private 
institution in the same state, 40 per cent made a score of less than 
500, and in two other institutions 75 per cent made less than 500. • 
Yet certainly all or almost all the seniors in all the institutions were 
graduated. If 500 had been the passing score, in the state univer- 
sity 1 per cent would have failed, in the private college 40 per cent 
would have failed, and in the two other institutions 75 per cent. 

Nothing revealed by a close study of institutions designated as 
"teachers colleges,” as compared to those designated as "liberal 
arts" colleges, justifies a sweeping assertion that one typo of insti- 
tution consistently gives the student a better education than the 
other. The belief that "liberal arts” colleges provide more "breadth 
and depth” than teachers colleges rests essentially on the notion 
that courses in education in teachers colleges displace general re- 
quirements, subject specialization, or both. My investigations have 
convinced me that this is simply not the case. The time devoted to 
education courses in teachers colleges, and in teacher-preparation 
programs in multipurpose institutions, is not taken away from aca- 
demic requirements; rather, the courses that are displaced are elec- 
tives, and such elective courses also give way in a “liberal arts 
college that prepares students for certification. Thus one would be 
quite mistaken to believe that a student necessarily gets a better 
academic education in one or another type of institution. 

There are certain basic procedures and policies in all types of 
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certain room. One might expect widespread use of examinations 
both to determine whether a student is prepared for a beginning 
college course and as a basis for bypassing required courses when 
he has by independent study already achieved mastery of the sub- 
ject. • 

This is no new idea. "Examining out" has long been the practice 
in certain subjects, notably in foreign languages and mathematics. 
But there is surprisingly little general use of this procedure in 
American colleges and universities today. Such examinations must, 
of course, be carefully set and rigorously evaluated. Moreover, there 
are some subjects in which the process of instruction — i.e., the lec- 
ture, the discussion, the demonstration, the laboratory — is such a 
valuable part of the educational experience that even if a student 
passes an examination based on independent reading, he may not 
have been adequately exposed to the substance of the subject To 
expect a young person to gain much from the study of philosophy 
or economics by reading only, without benefit of discussion or in- 
terpretation, is asking a great deal; in such fields, reading would 
offer only a fragment of the understanding to be gained; too much 
would be missed. 

But it is high time to challenge the assumption that education 
takes place only when the student is physically present in a class- 
room. Opportunities for examining out should be offered much 
more widely than they are, especially in the area of general edu- 
cation. The use of examinations in place of course work would 
create greater flexibility for the student in arranging his course of 
study, especially in the first two years, and would encourage the 
fruitful use of free time in the summer or during recess. It would 
also serve to encourage initiative, and free the student, to some de- 
gree, from the role of schoolboy. Finally, the option of meeting 
requirements by examination, rather than by course-taking, places 
the emphasis where it should be: on the subject itself rather than 
on the arbitrarily defined segment of it. 

Opportunities for "examining out” would, obviously, be most use- 
ful for the bright students, or those whose high school preparation 
has been more than adequate in certain subjects. Other special pro- 
visions should be made for those whose high school work has been 
less than adequate. This matter is of the greatest importance in 
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question o£ standards: who are admitted, allowed to continue, and 
given degrees. 

I have heard a great deal of talk during the course of my study 
about upgrading the teaching profession. I have heard little dis- 
cussion of the minimum level of scholastic aptitude to be required 
of candidates for teaching positions. I suggest that it is time this 
subject was examined and vigorously discussed state by state. The 
state boards of education, the state school boards’ associations, and 
the highly influential state teachers’ associations might well devote 
some time and energy to such an inquiry. At the outset this ques- 
tion would be faced: Is there a minimum level of intellectual abil- 
ity we should set in this state for future teachers? I believe the 
answer should be yes. 

I know it is often argued that there is no close correlation be- 
tween teaching ability and intellectual ability (as measured by 
grades in courses or scholastic aptitude tests), and I am not un- 
sympathetic to this argument I realize that there are certainly 
many outstanding college students who for one reason or another 
would make poor schoolteachers and should be weeded out during 
the college course, and that there are also other college students, 
relatively slow in their academic work, who would yet make good 
teachers. This I grant, but I still maintain that we should endeavor 
to recruit our teachers from the upper third of the graduating high 
school class on a national basis. Why? Because the courses in the 
academic subjects that I believe important as part of a general edu- 
cation must not be pitched at too low a level or too slow a pace. 
The program I suggest in the following pages, which includes such 
subjects as college mathematics, science, and philosophy, would be 
too difficult for students whose intellectual ability placed them 
much below the top 30 per cent, in terms of the high school gradu- 
ating class on a national basis. 1 In this chapter and hereafter, when 


* Techniques for measuring academic aptitude abound, and nil of them *•? 
subject to some criticism. A 30 per cent pool selected by one set of criteria win 
leave out people who belong according to a second set Different researchers 
Use different criteria, and the experts in the field am constantly seeking 0 
improve their tools for prediction. 1 do not propose to judge which are tne 
best tools. These who must In practice make the selections have to decide lor 
themselves what criteria to use. My 30 per cent figure suggests a gen eral f a e- 
gory, and the overwhelming number of students who fall in that category oy 
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will say that if this is done, there will not be teachers enough to 
meet the needs. Obviously, much depends on the pupil-teacher 
ratio, and much depends on the extent to which new developments 
can spread the effectiveness of the best teachers. These include 
team teaching, programmed instruction, television, and various 
ways of providing teachers with clerical and other assistance. It is 
beyond the scope of this book to examine the degree to which 
these new and highly important developments would enable a 
school system to change the teacher-student ratio. What I suggest 
is simply this: If a state is faced with a shortage of teachers, ft 
would he far better to push the new developments, with the hopel 
of decreasing the demand than to continue to recruit teachers toiih 
very low intellectual ability, as some states do at the present mo-J 
ment. 

Over and above the talent of the would-be teachers, there is a 
second factor that teacher-training institutions should consider, and 
that is high school preparation. Today many young people with the 
requisite academic talent are graduating from high school without 
having studied as wide an academic program as I would recom- 
mend. Therefore, in my view, the improvement of the education of 
future teachers in many regions of the country must start with first, 
more rigorous selection of those who enter the collegiate programs; 
and second, the improvement of the high school programs. 

Judging from what I have found, I believe that far too many 
students intending to become teachers enter college without suffi- 
cient academic preparation. 

For future teachers, I believe that the content of general educa- 
tion In school and college should include certain essential ingredi- 
ents. Let me start with a summary of what may be accomplished 
in school. For those planning to be teachers I would suggest the 
following high school program: 1 

* Readers of my earlier boolc, The American High School Today, will recall 
roy recommendation tliat all students In the upper 15 to 20 per cent of an age 
group should bo urged to talco a similar program including four years of 
mathematics. A careful reader will also note that I did not suggest that such 
programs be restricted to the upper 15 per cent. I am quite convinced that 
what 1 recommend is possible for a substantial number of students in the 
u FI>er 30 per cent of the high school graduating glass (already a more select 
group than 30 per cent of the total age group), particularly il the fourth year 
of mathematics is dropped. 
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English (including frequent practice in writing) 

Foreign language (one language studied consecutively) 

Mathematics {four years preferred) 

Natural science 
History and social studies 
Art and music 

Remember, I am assuming that we are considering students 
whose scholastic aptitude places them in the category of e ?P ? 
per cent of the high school graduating class on a national basis. 
Such students can, 1 believe, study with profit and without an ex- 
cessive demand on time and energy the program I have sugges 
in high school. I would refer any who question this assumption r 
the academic inventories X have published in Slums an u ur , ' 
particularly that of the Newton High School in Newton, Massachu- 
setts. The evidence there presented shows that over half the ) 
and girls in the I.Q. range 105-114 were taking and passing 1 a - 
demic courses in four years, including four years of mathem ■ 
(The range I.Q. 111 and higher corresponds roughly to the upp 
30 per cent of the high school graduating class on a national asis. / 

I should be disposed to go even a step further, and urge 
for the most talented students, opportunities for advanced P acc " 
ment lie extended. If these were widely enough offered, a gr 
many students could do a good deal of general college w or ' 
liigh school. , . 

In examining the high school program, the reader will note 
four years of a foreign language are specified, and here I w0 “ 
make one reservation. Unless the student has the ability to cany 
the study of a language this far, and unless four years of 
lion arc offered in the high school, it might better be elimina 
entirely. This is not a minor matter. The student who enters co ege 
with only two years of language training in high school, if he is o 
gain a proficiency, must devote at least two years of college stu y 
to it This time can ill be spared from the future teacher's program. 
The college years are too late for this job to be done. Therefore, 
suggest that until the secondary schools are regularly offering fcm 
consecutive years of language instruction, there is little poi n 


4 years 
4 years 
3 y<**s 
3 years 
3 years 

2 years 
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gtefag language a fixed place in the requirements for "breadth" In 
the combined high school and college program. 

Current programs in general education 

Let me now turn to the third element of the educational process, 
the programs of study offered and followed in our colleges and 
universities. A subsequent chapter will be concerned with the ques- 
tion of professional — i.e., education— courses, but here I would like 
to discuss the breadth and depth of the collegiate studies under- 
taken by future teachers along with other students. In other words, 
I am asking this question: Apart from professional courses, what 
goes into the education of teachers in our colleges and universities? 

I must say at the outset that I do not believe that today, in this 
country, a consideration of general education can be divorced from 
the special education that may accompany it or is soon to follow. 
Again, there will be those who disagree, and I can only acknowl- 
edge my awareness of their point of view. It seems to me, however, 
that a prescription of general education is impossible unless one 
knows, at least approximately, the vocational aspirations of the 
group In question. 

In discussing general requirements for future teachers, two ques- 
tions must be considered. The first is: Are the requirements ade- 
quate? And the second is: How nearly uniform are these require- 
ments the country over? For an answer, let us look at the general 
requirements for the bachelors degree in a number of American 
institutions representing a variety of types. 

I shall include, for the sake of those readers who may harbor 
lingering doubts about the relative adequacy of programs in teach- 
ers colleges as compared to those in “liberal arts” colleges, exam- 
ples of general academic requirements demanded of all students 
for the bachelors degree In both types of schools. In this connec- 
tion, there will be many who might protest; “It is only to he ex- 
pected that in a wide survey of many sorts of institution one would 
find great diversity In general requirements. But if you look at the 
best colleges, the old-line institutions, you’ll find some pretty stiff 
requirements generally held to.” Just to satisfy myself on this point, 

I established a list of 20 ins titutions of the prestige category. The 
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list could have been extended well beyond that, but it was not dif- 
ficult to list 20 whose reputations could hardly be questioned. In 
what follows I shall compare these institutions with 10 institutions 
usually considered primarily teachers colleges. 

There are, in the main, three patterns of general requirements: 
Erst, the actual designation of specific courses in such subjects as 
English, history, or natural science that all students must take, usu- 
ally in their first two years; second (and the most frequent pat- 
tern), the designation of certain areas, or lists oE courses in each 
of which the student must complete a certain number; and third, 
a set of integrated or interdepartmental courses, 1 all or some of 
which the student must take, the latter sometimes being offered by 
a separate division or college of the institution, with its own inde- 
pendent faculty. 

In small or medium-size colleges, and in universities having 
“basic" or “general education” programs, the requirements are 
likely to apply to all students in their first year or first two years; 
but in institutions with many degree programs the requirements 
may vary according to the curriculum or school in which the stu- 
dent is enrolled. 

Do the general requirements insure a common intellectual expe- 
rience in varying institutions? One might suppose that there would 
he something approaching a unif orm requirement in English, or 
at least in English composition. But here, I find, is an area of dis- 
agreement that would surprise the most ardent advocate of diver- 
sity. 

In the 20 prestige institutions, the requirements in English com- 
position were extremely varied, with no requirement, other than a 
form of screening entering students, in 4 of the 20. By contrast, all 
10 of our teachers colleges require a year or a year and a half of 
English. Moreover, each of the teachers colleges insists on some 
work in speech as part of or as an accompaniment to the English 
requirement Now, it would probably be wrong to conclude that 

to the disciplines 
physics, sociology, 
offers such courses 
I His Natural E ir- 
is reorganized, re- 


The Erst two patterns involve courses that correspond 
into which a allege faculty i, usually divided, it, history- 
etc. The third cuts across departmental lines and 1 
*S .Man and Society" "Contemporary Trends," "Man and 
vnonment, m which knowledge iron several disciplines : 
focused, and integrated." 
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the students enrolled in the teachers colleges become more pro- 
ficient in their use of the English language than those in the pres- 
tige institutions. There are too many other factors involved: the 
ability of the students, secondary school preparation, and so on. 
The presumption might be that even with less consistent attention 
to English composition, the quality of writing in the prestige col- 
leges might be generally better than in other colleges. (I am bound 
to repeat here the almost universal complaint of faculty members 
in the arts and sciences that student writing is poorer than it should 
be! ) Nevertheless, it is quite dear that somewhat more attention, 
in terms of formal instruction, is given to this basic need at the lo 
teachers colleges than at the 20 prestige institutions. 

A committee of the National Council of the Teachers of English 1 
warns that when one takes a close look, there are many things 
wrong with the freshman course in English. Differences in alms, 
differences in the handling of remedial work, differences in provi- 
sions for the superior student (“It is hard to see what, other than 
someone’s personal whim, has led to some of the patterns," reports 
the committee), and the wide array of anthologies and textbooks 
in use — all these go to make up the variegated thing called fresh- 
man English. My own investigations, while not carried out as thor- 
oughly as the Committee’s, tended to support the same condusion. 
To summarize it very briefly, a requirement of a half-year or more 
of English composition, variously defined, was found in a majority 
of Institutions, but not in all. Along with English composition— or 
quite separate from it— there may be a requirement of from half a 
year to two years of literature, or humanities, even more variously 
defined. It should be pointed out that many college and university 
teachers of English are keenly aware of the difficulties and are 
making strenuous efforts to improve this confusing situation. Nev- 
ertheless, it seems likely that widely different courses of instruction 
in English will be a familiar pattern in our colleges and universi- 
ties for some time to come. One can hardly look to the field of 

1 “But What Are We Articulating With? Freshman English in Ninety-Eve 
Colleges and Universities.” by the N.C.T.E. Committee on High School College 
Articulation, The English Journal. March, 196a, pp. 167-179. Floyd Binfcer, 
"Priorities in the English Curriculum, The English Journal, May, 196a, pp, 
309-312. See also The Notional interest end the Tenchtng 0} English, pre- 
pared by the National Council of Teachers of English, 1961. 
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English, therefore, for a binding thread in American collegiate 
education. 

The s am e diversity is found in mathematics requirements. It is 
surprising in this post-Sputnik era that mathematics is not often a 
specific requirement for the bachelor’s degree, even among the 
prestige colleges. 

Of our 20 institutions in the prestige category, only 3 specifically 
required any college study of mathematics. By contrast, all but 3 
of the 10 teachers colleges require a semester or more of mathe- 
matics. To be sure, the mathematics required of freshmen is usually 
of the introductory sort; that is, it is not, strictly speaking, college- 
level mathematics. And yet the requirement is there; an effort is 
being made; there is some exposure at least — which is more than 
can be said of 17 of the prestige group. 

When we turn to the three areas usually thought of as represent- 
, ing "breadth” — social science, science, and the humanities — we find 
among all types of institutions an even more confusing disparity of 
offerings and requirements. Rarely does the required college science 
course presuppose more than a modest acquaintance with mathe- 
matics (i.e., first or second year of high school). Rarely are both 
biological and physical science specifically required. In some insti- 
tutions the student can meet a "science” requirement by mathe- 
matics alone, or by geography or psychology. 

Among our 20 "prestige" colleges, the situation seems somewhat 
better. Twelve of them require the equivalent of two years of sci- 
ence; usually this requirement specifies both physical and biologi- 
cal science. Six require only one year, and two accept psychology 
as meeting the natural science requirement. In this area, the teach- 
ers colleges seem to he somewhat less demanding than the prestige 
group. Only 3 of our 10 teachers colleges require two years, though 
6 of the remaining 7 require at least a year. 

Social science is defined so variously that it is hard even to sum- 
marize it: all sorts of history, all sorts of general courses such as 
World civilization or American society, various sorts of political sci- 
ence, economics, anthropology, psychology, even religion and hu- 
manities may he found under the heading “social science.” 

Just as vaned a coat of many colors are the requirements that 
can be said to fall under the heading of humanities. On the one 
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hand are interdisciplinary courses in "humanities" or "Western cul- 
ture," nnd at the other, options among many courses in many lit- 
eratures, in music, and in art. Philosophy, which might be regarded 
as an essential element in any collegiate program pretending to 
breadth or coherence, is rate indeed as a speciSc requirement for 
a bachelors degree. 1 

In our 20 prestige institutions, the social sciences displayed the 
same range of options found in the institutions of various types, with 
only 6 actually specifying the study of history. Humanities again 
proved to be a unde net, with many subjects acceptable, including 
history, mathematics, and psychology! 

In both the humanities and the social sciences, the requirements 
of the teachers colleges are roughly the same as those of the pres- 
tige colleges. None specifies less than a year’s work in each, and 
two years' work in either the humanities or the social sciences or 
both is required by a majority of tire institutions in both groups. 
All but one of the teachers colleges require two years or more of 
work in the social sciences; roughly two- thirds of the prestige in- 
stitutions require as much. 

What about foreign language? Proficiency in this area was once 
held to be indispensable to the educated man. But these days, a 
bachelor's degree is of itself no guarantee whatever of mastery of 
a foreign language, or even exposure to one. In our 20 prestige in- 
stitutions, the only Important difference I could detect was that 
most require a degree of proficiency in a foreign language for the 
A.B. degree, but not for the B.S. degree. By contrast, only one of 
the teachers colleges has such a requirement 

Summing it all up, about all one can say is that most institutions 

’I should make dear at this point that some chuich-related colleges have 
patterns of general requirements that are far more specific and coherent, par- 
ticularly In religion and philosophy, than those usually found elsewhere. At 
one institution, for example, besides 16 hours of theology, the student must 
take ig hours in philosophy and logic, as well as 12 hours of English, 6 hours 
of speech, 6 hours of mathematics, 12 hours of natural science, and 6 hours of 
foreign language. At another Institution, far removed geographically — as well 
as doctrinafiy — from the first, the student must complete 18 hours of required 
courses in religion, this fn addition to 6 hours of natural science, 12 hours of 
social science, 12 hours of a foreign language, and 6 hours, as well as a pro- 
ficiency examination, in English. Having visited both church-related colleges, 

1 may say that they contrast sharply, not only with the many looser pattern* 
of general education I have observed, but with each other! 
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require the student to be Involved in the study of something called 
the humanities, something called social science, some sort of science 
variously defined, frequently English composition, less frequently 
foreign language, and occasionally mathematics and philosophy; no 
broader generalizations can be made. The conclusion one is forced 
to is that a common intellectual experience is unlikely to be an 
actuality in higher education in this country in any given year, in 
any given state, and with some exceptions on any given campus. 

I would not want to argue that diversity is a bad thing, or to 
suggest that American colleges and universities should march in 
lockstep in framing the general requirements for their degrees. I 
have had too many years of experience in dealing with faculty 
curriculum committees to indulge in hopes for even a small meas- 
ure of consistency in curricular matters. But I have taken time to 
discuss the diversity in general requirements among our colleges 
simply to show the folly in assuming that because a young man or 
woman holds a bachelors degree from a so-called liberal arts col- 
lege or a university he will necessarily have greater “breadth" in 
his educational background than a graduate of a teachers college . 1 

Without intending to suggest that the diversity in offerings and 
requirements from one institution to another is necessarily unde- 
sirable, I am bound to state quite bluntly that in most institutions 
whose programs I have examined the level of general education 
requirements seems to me to fall below what should be demanded 
of prospective teachers at the collegiate level. 

More discouragingly, one sees the weakness of the entire fabric 
of this part of collegiate education in the confusion among the 
college administrators and faculties themselves. One does not need 
to travel far to discover that this indictment of the general require- 
ments found in collegiate education, whether in a "liberal arts" col- 
lege or any other type, is neither overstated nor undeserved. 

In this context let me caution the reader against die terms Tib- 
ral arts college” and "liberal education.” Their meaning has be- 

1 reader s attention is called to the survey of 18 representative colleges 
and universities in Russell B. Thomas's The Search for a Common beaming'. 
General Education, 1800-3560. McCraw-HiH Book Company, Inc, New York, 
1962. See also a summary of a survey of general requirements listed in the 
catalogs of 140 colleges, as reported by Prof. E. O. Leverett in the April 8, 
1901, issue of School end Society. 
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come so varied as to render them almost useless in a study of this 
kind. A good many so-called liberal arts colleges actually devote 
only a part of their efforts to instruction in strictly academic fields. 
One finds that they may offer a variety of programs, such as busi- 
ness administration, journalism, social work, or pre-engineering; 
that their students concentrating in the sciences really think of 
themselves as preprofessional (and quite properly sol); and that on 
some campuses the B.S. candidates will outnumber the BA.S. Thus 
it is absurd to assume that all holders of a bachelors degree have 
received an education that can be described by any set of words. 
Those who proclaim that “a teacher must be first of all a liberally 
educated person” are making a far from precise statement 

In writing this sentence, I am aware of the anguish with which 
it will be read by many professors with whose views I am generally 
in accord. I am aware of the ancient and honorable distinction be- 
tween a liberal and a vocational education. And I shudder, as do 
many others, when I hear it argued that “any subject properly 
taught can bo considered as part of a liberal education.” But my 
negative reactions arise not so much from a horror at seeing courses 
In physical education counted towards a bachelors degree in one 
of our oldest colleges as from the utter confusion that is a conse- 
quence of such a declaration. In terms of the knowledge and skills 
acquired and the attitudes developed, the distinction made in an- 
cient Greece has held throughout the entire development of West- 
ern civilization. 

The writers of the Harvard Report of 1945 on “General Educa- ■ 
tion in a Free Society” pointed out that the concept of liberal edu- 
cation, which first appeared in the slave-owning society of ancient 
Greece, was concerned with education for leisure as contrasted to 
vocational education. They then went on to say that “modem demo- 
cratic society is more likely to regard leisure with suspicion than 
to consider labor as odious.” 

As long as the distinction made by the ancient Greeks was valid, 
the phrases Tiberal education" and “a liberally educated man” had 
dear meanings. In our own society, however, the education of a 
leisure dass is no longer an issue; and now the use of the adjective 
“liberal* to denote the content of an educational program can only 
add to confusion. One of my friends, whose advice has been most 
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helpful In my present study, has pointed up the Issue as follows: 
"Embedded in the concept of a liberal education, as it has been 
held in varying ways over the centuries, there Is something wo may 
reco gniz e and value. But it does not inhere in a program or pattern. 
We are close to the mark if we conceive of it as a process and as an 
aspiration. A liberal education, one might say, is a process begun 
in childhood, carried on through a varying number of years of 
schooling, and best tested by the momentum it sustains in adult 
life. It is characterized by what it aspires to, rather than by what 
it embraces; it aims to enlarge the understanding, to develop re- 
spect for data, and to strengthen the ability to think and to act 
rationally. Accordingly, the process of educating liberally is not 
confined to the classroom and is not circumscribed by the subjects 
of study or the experiences which may contribute to it. It seeks to 
produce an informed, inquiring, and judicious habit of mind rather 
than particular abilities." 

In accordance with this view, I should like to urge that "liberal 
education,’' if the term is to be used at all, should be used in ref- 
erence to a process ratber than a program of study. As it Is often 
used at present— that Is, with the idea that it describes a consistent 
and generally accepted pattern of studies — -"liberal education" in 
this country is a myth. I defy anyone to discover in the stated aims 
and practices of our colleges and universities anything consistent 
enough to justify the term "liberal education" as it is commonly 
employed. 

What constitute* general education? 

Assuming sufficient aptitude and an adequate secondary school 
preparation, what should be the general requirements for the 
bachelor’s degree in a program of teacher education, and on what 
assumptions would such requirements rest? If I were advising a 
teacher-education institution, I should argue that the assumptions 
are neither new nor far to seek They are: first, that there are cer- 
tain areas of knowledge with which all future teachers should be 
acquainted; second, that in these areas of knowledge there are 
characteristic ways of grasping the subject; third, that in both the 
knowledge and the ways of understanding them there are basic 
principles; finally, that properly studied and taught, these subjects 
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and the principles discoverable in them can further the process of 
a liberal education. 

There is, moreover, an important practical reason for certain 
studies: almost any teacher inevitably faces the necessity of deal- 
ing with subjects outside his area of specialization, not only in his 
classroom but also in conversations with students. If he is largely 
ignorant or uninformed, he can do much harm. Moreover, if the 
teachers in a school system are to be a group of learned persons 
cooperating together, they should have as much intellectual expe- 
rience in common as possible, and any teacher who has not studied 
in a variety of fields in college will always feel far out of his depth 
when talking with a colleague who is the high school teacher in a 
field other than his own. 

And too, if teachers are to be considered as learned persons in 
their communities (as they arc in certain European countries), and 
if they axe to command the respect of the professional men and 
women they meet, they must be prepared to discuss difficult topics. 
This requires a certain level of sophistication. For example, to par- 
ticipate in any but the most superficial conversations about the im- 
pact of science on our culture, one must have at some time wrestled 
with the problems of the theory of knowledge. The same is true 
when it comes to the discussion of current issues. 

What I am about to suggest in the way of a general education 
program would occupy half the student's time for four years, even 
assuming a good high school preparation. If one accepts my argu- 
ment in the preceding paragraphs, this amount of time Is not too 
much. Whether more time could be used profitably is a question 
that leads into the controversial issue of breadth versus depth, and 
I must postpone for a few pages weighing the particular pros and 
cons in this area. Here I am arguing for two years in college aimed 
at developing such a degree of competence in the usual academic 
areas that the teacher has some confidence in talking with a col- 
league who is a specialist in one of these areas. Such confidence is 
important for the elementary teacher as well as for the secondary. 
Even though the elementary teacher is directly concerned with 
arithmetic or relatively simple science or social science, he ought to 
know what kind of road eventually lies ahead. 

General education for future teachers, then, should be a broad 
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helpful in my present study, has pointed up the issue as follows: 
"Embedded in the concept of a liberal education, as it has been 
held in varying ways over the centuries, there Is something we may 
recognize and value. But it does not inhere in a program or pattern. 
We are close to the mark if we conceive of it as a process and as an 
aspiration- A liberal education, one might say, is a process begun 
in childhood, carried on through a varying number of years of 
schooling, and best tested by the momentum it sustains in adult 
life. It is characterized by what it aspires to, rather than fay what 
it embraces; it aims to enlarge the understanding, to develop re- 
spect for data, and to strengthen the ability to think and to act 
rationally. Accordingly, the process of educating liberally Is not 
confined to the classroom and is not circumscribed by the subjects 
of study or the experiences which may contribute to it It seeks to 
produce an informed, inquiring, and judicious habit of mind rather 
than particular abilities. - 

In accordance with this view, I should like to urge that "liberal 
education* if the term is to be used at ah, should be used in ref- 
erence to a process rather than a program of study. As it is often 
used at present— that is, with the idea that it describes a consistent 
and generally accepted pattern of studies — “liberal education" in 
this country is a myth. I defy anyone to discover in the stated aims 
and practices of our colleges and universities anything consistent 
enough to justify the term “liberal education* as it is commonly 
employed. 

What constitutes general education? 

Assuming sufficient aptitude and an adequate secondary school 
preparation, what should be the general requirements for the 
bachelor’s degree in a program of teacher education, and on what 
assumptions would such requirements rest? If I were advising a 
teacher-education institution, I should argue that the assumptions 
are neither new nor far to seek. They are: first, that there are cer- 
tain areas of knowledge with which all future teachers should he 
acquainted; second, that in these areas of knowledge there are 
characteristic ways of grasping the subject; third, that in both the 
knowledge and the ways of understanding them there are baric 
principles; finally, that properly studied and taught, these subjects 
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and the principles discoverable in them can further the process of 
a liberal education. 

There is, moreover, an important practical reason for certain 
studies: almost any teacher inevitably faces the necessity of deal- 
ing with subjects outside his area of specialization, not only in his 
classroom but also in conversations with students. If he is largely 
ignorant or uninformed, he can do much harm. Moreover, if the 
teachers in a school system are to be a group of learned persons 
cooperating together, they should have as much intellectual expe- 
rience in common as possible, and any teacher who has not studied 
in a variety of fields in college will always feel far out of his depth 
when talking with a colleague who is the high school teacher in a 
field other than his own. 

And too, if teachers arc to be considered as learned persons in 
their communities (as they arc in certain European countries), and 
if they are to command the respect of the professional men and 
women they meet, they must be prepared to discuss difficult topics. 
This requires a certain level of sophistication. For example, to par- 
ticipate In any but the most superficial conversations about the im- 
pact of science on our culture, one must have at some time wrestled 
with the problems of the theory of knowledge. The same is true 
when it comes to the discussion of current issues. 

What I am about to suggest in the way of a general education 
program would occupy half the student’s time for four years, even 
assuming a good high school preparation. If one accepts my argu- 
ment in the preceding paragraphs, this amount of time is not too 
much. Whether more time could be used profitably is a question 
that leads into the controversial issue of breadth versus depth, and 
I must postpone for a few pages weighing the particular pros and 
cons in this area. Here I am arguing for two years in college aimed 
at developing such a degree of competence in the usual academic 
areas that the teacher has some confidence in talking with a col- 
league who is a specialist in one of these areas. Such confidence is 
important for the elementary teacher as well as for the secondary. 
Even though the elementary teacher is directly concerned with 
arithmetic or relatively simple science or social science, he ought to 
know what kind of road eventually lies ahead. 

General education for future teachers, then, should he a brood 
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academic education. The limitation implied by the word academic 
is, I believe, a necessary restriction. Without it one can argue for 
all sorts of broadening educational experiences whose values I 
might or might not question. But with the time limits imposed 
upon formal education, 1 am ready to defen d tbe restrictions im- 
plied in the word “academic." 

What subjects should be included as academic? Of the fields 
usually studied in secondary schools, college programs should con- 
tinue literature, history, government, mathematics, the natural sci- 
ences, geography, art, and music. How much further should these 
be pursued in college as part of a general education of teachers? 
One might say that ideally each subject should be studied until 
the student has attained enough competence to teach the subject 
to a 12 th grade average class. But to demand any such degree of 
concentration in each field would be to extend the general educa- 
tion alone to far more than four years. 

Foreign languages and mathematics, at least as they have been 
taught, have been the traditional stumbling blocks to many able 
students. I believe in the importance of having educated Americans 
at least bilingual by the time they graduate from high school But 
I would not now push the claim that all future teachers should 
have something approaching a mastery of a foreign language. Such 
a goal is for the future. 

Given time enough, good teaching, and a Sufficient degree of in- 
terest, many more people could probably study mathematics in 
college than now do. Moreover, an understanding of much of mod- 
em science is heavily dependent on mathematics. Therefore, mathe- 
matics must be included in a college program. Further study in 
college is certainly a necessity in English, in literature, and in his- 
tory, and probably in the natural sciences. The high school courses 
in art and music are so varied and the time devoted to them so 
uncertain that 1 hesitate to say what the exposure should be in 
college. It is enough to say that teachers should have a common 
background of knowledge and appreciation of our cultural heritage. 
Tims some time in college should be spent on increasing the un- 
derstanding of literature, art, and music that was acquired in 
school 

In each of these fields, collegiate faculties should define the lev- 
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els of knowledge and understanding or skill that should be required 
as the product of the total general education of the future teacher. 
I should hope each institution that has serious concern with edu- 
cating teachers would, through appropriate committees, define such 
levels, bearing in mind that the entire general education course 
should not require more than half the student’s time during four 
years (though the program need not be completed in the first two 
years, and, as I have indicated, the possibility of examining out 
should be available). For an illustration, I venture statements 
about several fields. 

I am strongly of the view that a general education hardly de- 
serves the name unless it ensures a reasonable familiarity with the 
nature of the language we use. A year’s work devoted to an under- 
standing of its structure, its history, its relations to other languages, 
and its use seems little enough. I am aware that varying emphasis 
will be given to such things as structural linguistics and traditional 
grammar, and that the kind and amount of work in composition 
that would accompany such language instruction would vary also. 
However, the serious study of the English language should be an 
essential component of any collegiate program and particularly of 
a teacher’s education. I am bound to report, on the basis of my 
own visits, that it is rarely found as a specific requirement. 

Being a sequential subject, mathematics should be the easiest in 
which to state the level of competence. This would be true except 
for the revolutions in teaching mathematics that are now in prog- 
ress. As I have talked to professors during the last two years, I find 
some uncertainty os to what is the most fruitful use of four high 
school years devoted to mathematics. If I were talking in old-fash- 
ioned terms, I would define the level of competence as that of just 
reaching the elements of calculus and probability. For a student 
who has studied mathematics in high school for four years, I would 
hope that a minimum of one full year’s course or two semesters of 
college work might be profitably spent. For those with only three 
years of high school work (or four years poorly done), more col- 
lege time might be required. Conversely, for those who have taken 
the advanced placement examination in mathematics, a single se- 
mester course should be sufficient. In this field above all others, Jt 
should be possible to do away with semester hours and set the 
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requirements in terms of success on a 

How the student acquires the competence is of s daiy P° 

I am of the opinion that the physical sdencesfor general 
ttoa purposes should be regarded as a whole. 
duplication as courses have been given. For a long , . _ 

been convinced that the teachers o£ freshman physics ^and chem^ 
try should get together and present a ^igle course 
cral examination in physical saence should be set f 
concentrating in this area, and the topics to be aim ***** 
include astronomy and geology. For those who lave had % “ 

struction in chemistry and physics in high school an 
study portions of astronomy and geology outside lie classroom, ^ 
single combined full-year course in physics and chemistry shoui 
suffice. At least this statement will serve to define die level 1 
in mind. Physical chemistry, for example, should be studied up 
but not including the use of calculus, and organic chemistry wou 
involve only the methods of determining the structural formulas oi 
the simplest classes of compounds. 

Modem biology is based on a considerable knowledge of chem- 
istry and physics. Therefore, I would define the level of compe- 
tence in biology in terms of a full year’s college course, the pre- 
requisite for admission to which would be the mastery of p yncs 
and chemistry and mathematics at the levels I have presen 
This means that a competence examination in this field is ve^ 1111 
likely to be passed by a high school student or even a freshman. 
For this reason, and because there is so little agreement among 
biologists as to which of the many topics should be included in an 
introductory course, I should not press for a general examination 
here as I have done in the case of mathematics and the physical 
sciences. . 

Anything less than the requirements I have just proposed in 
mathematics and science can hardly be justified in the present 
world. To ask the future teacher to devote two semesters to mathe- 
matics at the college level beyond three years in high school is a 
modest requirement. It is seeking no more than a kind of literacy 
in a field that touches all mankind daily, for twentieth-century sd- 
. race is basically mathematical. If a teacher is to be regarded as an 
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example of an educated person, his acquaintance with mathematics 
and science should be at least as much as I have outlined. Yet in 
both those fields, as I have already said, some students whose high 
school work has been sufficiently advanced might be able to pass 
the examination and reduce the time devoted to mathematics, 
chemistry, and physics. A similar situation might easily obtain in 
regard to either art or music or both. In short, competence exami- 
nations In oil these fields are to be recommended. 

We have seen that English, mathematics, and science are studied 
in high school, but except in rare instances not in sufficient depth 
to provide the degree of understanding I think is essential; the 
same is true of history and literature. Since these are not sequen- 
tial subjects, however, it is by no means easy to specify what should 
be the minimum aim of the college in these areas. As in the field 
of English, 1 should hope a committee of the faculty would under- 
take to spell out what, in their opinion, were the books that must be 
read and the periods of history that should be studied. Even if the 
coverage of American history in the high school years has been 
extensive and the instruction excellent, the college work must be fo- 
cused upon the more mature consideration of historical evidence 
and interpretation. Many high schools teach world history, and the 
survey thus provided may serve as the basis on which to build in 
the college years. In history as well as in English, extensive read- 
ing, essay writing, and small group conferences are essential. The 
nature of the lecture courses provided will depend on the prescrip- 
tion of the committee on the one hand and the student’s achieve- 
ment in high school on the other. 

There are five areas of knowledge that I believe can only be i 
studied on the college level, namely, philosophy, sociology and 
anthropology, economics, political science, and psychology. I have in > 
mind the introductory college course. In the time available only 
an introduction can be accomplished, but such an introduction I 
feel to be of the utmost importance. Properly taught, such intro- 
ductory courses would lay the basis for further self-education based 
on reading. I shall not attempt to outline the nature of the intro- 
duction, for the essential matter is the person or persons who 
give the course and the way the study is conducted. 

I consider it essential that a person of the maturity of a college 
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student explore these areas of knowledge under the g^dance of a 
person who has been trained as a scholar in these fields. All future 
teachers are not now required to study philosophy under a philos- 
opher or psychology under a psychologist or sociology under a 
sociologist; in many cases students are first introduced to these sub- 
jects by members of a faculty of education who are by no means 
philosophers or psychologists or sociologists but who are experts in 
the application of principles from these fields to the educatio 
process. As I shall make evident in later chapters, there is an im- 
portant function to be performed by such people. But philosop y 
taught by a philosopher of education is definitely not what I have 
in mind in referring to philosophy as part of the general education 
of a teacher. This point I believe to be of some importance. 

While I recognize that differences in faculties, in students, an 
Li liabtts of thought and outlook in the 1,150 institutions that pre- 
pare teachers result in differences in actual practice, nevertheless I 
am bold enough to translate what I have just said into the follow- 
ing pattern of general education for future teachers. It is 
prescription hut an illustration of my contention that, given a good 
high school preparation, an able student can receive a general 
education of some breadth in two years. 


Subfecit already studied In high school 
The English language and composition 
The Western world's literary tradition 
History (at least one-half other than American) 
Art appreciation and music appreciation 
Mathematics 

Science (physical and biological, 
each studied consecutively) 

Subjects not studied In school 
Introduction to general psychology 
Introduction to sociology and anthropology 
Introduction to the problems of philosophy 
Introduction to economics 
Introduction to political science 


No. of Equivalent 
Courses Serru Hours 
2 6 

2 6 

3 & 

2 6 

2 6 

4 12 


1 3 
1 3 
1 3 
1 3 
1 3 


20 
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This general education program for future teachers should oc- 
cupy about one-half of the four years, or Go out of 120 semester 
hours. Such an amount is considerably larger than the amount I 
found in most institutions, where something on the order of 30 to 
45 semester hours, i.e., a year to a year and a half, is the usual 
prescription. Since, as we shall see, the amount of time given to 
major concentration and professional courses is not enough to fill 
the remaining two years, the question inevitably arises: Where does 
the rest go? The answer is, to a fetish of American higher education 
— elective courses. 

When I refer to the concept of providing elective courses as a 
fetish, I am guilty of using a negative word to cover an area of 
collegiate study that may be deserving of more respect. Therefore, 
I should make clear that I am not denying the educational value of 
courses chosen solely on the basis of the student’s interest. This 
would be ignoring the universal experience that we tend to devote 
our best efforts to the things that interest us. A student’s field of 
concentration represents a relatively free choice, as does the curri- 
culum or program he pursues, the institution he attends, and the 
career he follows. For the most part these are elected. Why, then, 
should the college student not elect some of his courses? 

The reader may react indignantly to my comments on this ques- 
tion. Perhaps be will recall a course that he himself was fortunate 
enough to stumble or be guided into, which proved to be of lasting 
interest and value to him. Rare indeed is the college alumnus who 
does not look back fondly on at least one such course taught by a 
popular and talented professor who opened his eyes to a whole 
field of knowledge. But one cannot plan a program around the 
reminiscences of old grads. 

When in 18S5 the elective system had come into force at Harvard, 
President Eliot, its great exponent, conceived it as an opportunity 
for the student to arrange a coherent and sequential program. The 
idea of a collegiate education as a grab bag or cafeteria was far 
from his mind. He wrote, “Under an elective system the great 
majority of students use their liberty to pursue some subject or 
subjects with a reasonable degree of thoroughness. . . . Among the 
thousands of individual college courses determined by the choice 
of the student in four successive years, which the records of Har- 
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yard College now preserve, it is rare tD End one which does not 
exhibit on intelligible sequence of studies. It should be understood 
in this connection that all the studies which are allowed to count 
toward the A.B. at Harvard are liberal or pure, no technical or pro- 
fessional studies being admissible." Eliot was arguing for w at wc 
would call today an academic major; his view was that with tree 
choice the student could arrange his studies in a coherent and se- 
quential pattern. .. , 

Since Eliot's time a number of things have happened to collepate 
education in America that radically altered the complexion o ^ e 
elective idea. For one thing, at Harvard and at other institutions 
emphasizing the elective system the students did not in fact ten to 
arrange their courses so as to "pursue some subject or subjects wi 
a reasonable degree of thoroughness." For another thing, in ^ ® 
expanding universities across the land vocational and techni 
courses are increasingly offered, and new schools and colleges 0 
journalism, agriculture, home economics, and business administra- 
tion sprang up on many campuses. Cornell had been founded as an 
institution where “any student can find instruction in any study. By 
the first decade of this century, Eliot's idea came more and more to 
he questioned, and on the recommendation of his successor the 
elective system at Harvard was modified; requirements for con- 
centration and distribution came into effect. The next stage was 
increased emphasis on the idea of a “general education" and on the 
development of patterns of requirements designed to ensure a 
reasonable breadth in the students background, regardless of his 
vocational or professional goal, and some coherence among the 
courses in this pattern. 

But elective courses did not disappear. Far from it. In few in- 
stitutions did the requirements for breadth and the requireme 
for completing a “major" occupy all of the students’ time. In 
programs leading to a bachelors degree, there continued to be 
allotment of time to more or less “free” electives, even in schools of 
engineering, business, and agriculture. When one examines the A-B. 
program in the prestige colleges and universities today, one finds 
that the number of semester hours free for election ranges from 24 
to as many as 60; that is, from eight to twenty 3-hour courses, or 


g 
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from nearly a years to two years' work, and in many cases with 
little or no direct control by the institution. 

Any suggestion that the area of unrestricted election be reduced 
is likely to meet resistance by vocal segments of the faculties. Cer- 
tain courses are likely to depend heavily on free elections for their 
enrollments. A professor who for some years has successfully given 
a popular elective course is not likely to welcome any change that 
would bring fewer students into his lecture room. He will argue, 
and it will be hard to disagree, that more rather than fewer students 
should take his course. He will find many allies in other depart- 
ments who will close ranks with him to defend the areas of free 
election, for these are their professional bread and butter. I am not 
writing cynically, but only stating one of the facts of academic life, 
well known to anyone who has spent much time in the strange 
world of higher education. Of course, the argument for free elec- 
tives is not usually carried on in these terms. The appeal is usually 
to the spirit of free inquiry, resistance to onrushing materialism, 
faith in the good sense of the students, and the importance of giving 
a person a broadened outlook so that he may face the responsibili- 
ties of citizenship. It is hard to seem to be opposed to all these fine 
things, especially when one is not opposed, and more especially 
when they ore not the issue at all. 

The real issue, in considering the collegiate education of students 
who are preparing for a vocation or a profession, is whether as 
much as one to two years of collegiate work can be permitted to 
be spread over a wide range of subjects, in no necessarily coherent 
pattern, entirely at the student's choice — and yet required for the 
bachelor’s degree, which each year seems to be thought more of a 
necessity and each year becomes more expensive. While observing 
the varied patterns of higher education at a good many colleges and 
universities in America, I have been forcibly struck by the extreme 
looseness of the elective system as it has developed on most cam- 
puses. Accordingly, I feel bound to point out to my lay readers 
especially to the parents who are supporting their children s educa- 
tion, often at considerable sacrifice, and to the taxpayers who sup- 
port our public institution*— that a substantial part of what they 
are paying for may bear no relation at all to the students field of 
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concentration, Us futnre occupation, or even to the pattern of a 
broad general education. Too often the students ) random samp rng 
of courses is dictated not by educational values, but by the courses 
convenience or their reputation for case or liveliness. 

While it would be desirable for the future teacher to ' ,ect 
courses of interest outside his chosen held and the sub|ec« ^ studted 
for breadth, in most of the programs that I shall describe later 
will not be room for electives, unless the student has earned ad- 
vanced placement at entrance, or wishes to add eitta courses dunng 
a regular term or a summer session. To those who w ou pro 
against such a limitaaon, I reply that the future teacher u becoming 
an educated person, an example to his students, and o peop 
should be expected to continue bis education on his o'™ “ ter 
celving bis degree. Earlier I stated my objections to the idea mar 
a subject can be studied only by talcing a course— by the student s 
being physically present in the classroom. Collateral stu es p 
sued for their inherent interest need not come out of the teachers 
formal educational program hut should be a part of his continuing 
education, his own independent reading as an adult, as aty 
professional person. The argument that breadth should be nar 
rowed, or depth made more shallow, in order to malce room or 
one or two years’ worth of elective courses does not seem to me o 
have any force. 


Current programs in specialization 

Now let us tum to the question of subject specialization for the 
Future teacher. Again, we shall begin by looting at some of the re- 
quirements now in effect, including specific programs in both a 
teachers college and a liberal aits college. 

It would be too long a story to describe the full spectrum of re- 
quirements for concentration in American colleges and universities. 
One has only to tum the pages of the catalogs of the arts and sci- 
ences in almost any major university to see what wide differences 
there are just within one unit of an institution — quite apart from 
other colleges or schools of business administration, journalism, and 
agriculture, all offering a bachelor’s degree. It may surprise some 
laymen to discover that among the subjects included in the major 
programs in the college of letters and science in a very distinguished 
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institution are "Decorative Art," “Journalism," "Physical Education," 
and “Wildlife Conservation.” This is not to argue that these offer- 
ings are wrongly conceived, or somehow improper. That is for the 
institution to determine. Such evidence (which could be duplicated 
in the catalogs of many large universities) is offered simply to show 
that possession of a bachelor of arts degree may signify & great 
many tilings indeed 1 

Nor, if one limits his examination to the more traditional sub- 
jects, does one find that a "major" necessarily means “depth." Very 
frequently the student is offered a choice between concentrating 
in a single subject and choosing one of a number of patterns for a 
broader program, such as a "field major,” “group major,” “general 
program," "interdisciplinary program." Most of these are attempts 
to provide for the student a broad experience within a field or 
related fields. Properly designed and comprehensively tested, the 
study of such a field could provide a valuable educational experi- 
ence, but at present such programs are often too loosely arranged. 

I am not challenging the concept of the broad field or “diversified 
major," as it is sometimes called. Indeed, the notion that the student 
should "know one thing well" needs definition. Moreover, the very 
existence of many broad programs of concentration In our most 
reputable institutions testifies to the belief on the part of many 
professors that a student may be truly educated in ways other than 
by the usual departmental major. After surveying 18 well-known 
institutions, Professor Thomas 1 points out, "At least one of the 
colleges denies that concentration in the conventional sense of the 
term is a necessary part of a liberal education, and two or three 
others male provisions for granting a Bachelor of Arts degree in 
programs which do not require a departmental concentration." 
A conventional major is not, then, the dependable hallmark it is 
often thought to be. 

But this may not satisfy the persistent critic of the teachers col- 
leges, who insists that a student will get a better grasp of a subject 
like English at a college of arts and sciences than at a teachers 
college. This is a fair challenge and deserves to be taken up in these 
terms. Let us compare, then, the programs for an English major in a 
good teachers college and a good college of arts and sciences that is 

1 The Search for a Common Learning, p. 300- 
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untainted by any professional aims. I say "good," because it would 
be quite possible, by choosing a weak institution in either categoiy, 
to prove almost anything one might wish to prove. 

Both of the institutions being compared are well known. The 
one is frankly a single-purpose institution, concerned with educat- 
ing teachers. Its program of English studies is designed for the 
English "major" who is preparing to be a secondary school teacher 
of English. The other is a college of aits and sciences wherein the 
English major, in the words of the catalog, “emphasizes the study of 
literature as an art.” I have selected for listing only those courses 
that are required and clearly specified. Additional elective courses 
in English and American literature are available to the student in 
both institutions. 


Teachers College 

Serru 


Subject Bn. 

lstYeor Drama 3 

World literature 0 

English composition 3 

2nd Year American literature 6 

Speech 3 

3rd Year Shakespeare 3 

Poetry 3 

Fiction 3 

Foundations of 
language 2 

4th Year Survey o! British lit 3 

Humanities elective 2 

37 


College of Arts and Sciences 
Sem. 

Subject «'*• 

Literary analysis 6 


I6th & 17th century lit- 6 

18th & 19th century lit. 6 

English, American, or 
comparative lit 6 

Major works of lit 12 


36 


The comparison is interesting. The total amount of time given 
to English studies is nearly the same: out of ioo semester hours, 37 
or 36, roughly one-third in each case. The teachers college gives a 
larger proportion of this work in the first three years; the college of 
arts and sciences in the last three. One cannot be sure exactly what 
authors are covered" in each program (since these things change 
yearly in most departments ) but, generally speaking, there seem to 
be provisions in each for the main periods and genres. We are not. 
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of course, getting behind the scenes to see how effectively and by 
what standards the instruction is carried out in each institution, or 
to examino the length and difficulty of the reading assignments. But 
tliis is not our purpose; our purpose is to discover whether the one 
major is in its components more "solid" than the other. 

Three elements in the teachers college program seem to be lack- 
ing, or not specifically required, in that of the college of arts and 
sciences — American literature, foundations of language, and speech. 
Perhaps it could be argued that a single college course in speech 
is not going to help markedly a student’s capacity for fluency and 
clarity in oral expression. But most laymen would agree that it is 
surprising to find that it is possible to major in English at a "good* 
college of arts and sciences and remain partly innocent of American 
litcraturo and any real knowledge of the history and structure of 
the English language. I may add that many programs for English 
majors in tills country, including some in the most reputable institu- 
tions, do not specifically require the study of the English language. 
However all this may be, we can sec that the program in the 
teachers college is not, in comparison with that of the college of 
arts and sciences, deficient, thin, or lacking in what goes to make 
up a "good, solid major." Tho graduate of the teachers college 
could, theoretically, come up with at least as rich and meaningful an 
educational experience in literary studies as the graduate of the 
college of arts and sciences. Moreover, if we are thinking of future 
teachers, we will find that in addition to the program outlined 
above, the teachers college graduate will have had courses in 
“Grammar for Teachers," "The Language Arts” (oral and written 
English, propaganda, reading, listening, etc.), and "Literature for 
Adolescents * Purists may object to courses with these titles, but I 
can assure the objector that many a beginning teacher facing a 
restless class of 35 high school freshmen would be grateful for such 
training. 

W/urt constitutes education in depth? 

For the future secondary school teacher, there is no argument 
about Ills devoting a consfderablo amount of time to the study or 
the subject to be taught. For such a person, the study In depth of 
a field might well be classified as special education, as is the study 
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of sdencn beyond the tahomn year fa. to 

m0 ,e advanced cornies in phys.C! rad chemiiby for fot , 
chemist. If there were no other reason than a vw» J],™. 
student’s concentrating his efforts on one field donn o 

years, I might close this chapter here. But die hriWiy rf allege 
education in this country in this century shows tha 
rationale for the idea of itudying a field in depth qrnte P 
the student’s future profession or vocation, and though 1 must con 
Fess to a distrust of a good many high-flown f "ments that I have 
read in college catalogs, I subscribe in general to *0 

There is a way of stating the argument that has alway? 5? b 
to me, although its validity is limited. It is this: Only 6 
pursuing a subject well beyond the introductory leve can 
dent gam a coherent picture of the subject, get a ghmpse of tons' 
reaches of knowledge, feel the cutting edge of dismphned 
and discover the satisfactions of the scholarly habit of mmd (so 
if he becomes a teacher, he can communicate something 
spirit to others). Thousands of students each year w ^n° er ^ 
survey courses with only the shallowest knowledge of Ac subjects. 

I believe that if the student once has the experience of getting m 
side a subject, he is more likely to become so interested in it that “ 
will wish to go on with it on his own (which 1 regard as one o 
hallmarks of an “educated* person); at the same time he 
less likely to be timid in addressing himself to other comp ca 
subjects, or to accept dogma, or to countenance nonsense on any 
subject. . , j.r 

Before suggesting programs for education in depth, I snout ^ 
to Jettison two mongrel academic terms, “major and minor, 
would throw them out both in their noun and verb forms, not y 
because I dislike them but because they have come to be us 50 
loosely as to have little meaning. In their place I shall use the terms 
“concentration* or “degree of concentration in a field or fields. _ 
we have seen, it is risky to assume that a holder of a bach or* 
degree from an American college has necessarily pursued a r ^°S* 
nized subject in depth, or in a sequence or coherent pattern. ' 
of Ae subjects in which students concentrate are very far an 
from such traditional subjects as English and maAematics, an 
Ac requirements for Aem are very often no more than an accumu 
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lation of a specified number of semester-hour “credits.” Let me, 
therefore, try to be quite definite in setting forth what I would re- 
gard as a good program of concentration for the future teacher, and 
suggest some specific programs in English, the social sciences, 
mathematics, and natural science. 

Here I must be quite doctrinaire, for obviously opinions differ 
among academic faculties themselves. As I see it, to gain anything 
like a coherent grasp of a subject like English or biology or mathe- 
matics, any student should complete a minimum of 12 courses, that 
is, 36 semester hours, or the equivalent of more than a full college 
year’s work, including z or more courses on the introductory level, 
carried as part of the general education requirement. 

For the elementary teacher, a concentration of 36 hours is about 
all that can be included in a four-year program, and should suffice. 
For students intending to be high school teachers, I suggest more 
than the above minimum — in many cases a total concentration of 16 
courses, or 48 semester hours, again including such introductory 
work as may have been taken as general education. To complete an 
honors program in most colleges, this amount of time must usually 
be devoted. 

Admittedly, this is a fairly stiff prescription. Not one of the "pres- 
tige" colleges mentioned earlier requires as much. 1 Nevertheless, 
it is quite feasible within a four-year program. As we have seen, the 
requirements for breadth will occupy 60 hours or somewhat less, 
depending on the high school preparation; but these will include at 
least 6 hours of introductory work in the subject in which the 
student is concentrating. To meet my suggested minimum amount 
of concentration, 30 hours (plus the introductory 6) would be 
needed, leaving free 30 in the total of 120; to meet the maximum 
amount, 42 (plus the introductory 6) would be needed, leaving 
free 18 hours. All of this must be approximate, since I am attempt- 
ing here only to indicate what the dimensions of a field of concen- 
tration should be. In later chapters I shall try to show specifically 
how the hours for general education and concentration can be 
allocated in four-year programs for future elementary and secon- 
dary teachers. 

1 Of the 20 prestige institutions, the time for a majo* ranged from 18 to 43 
semester Lours. Free electives 24 to 63 . 
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Lrt os tom from the qucstiou o! how much conKutrntitm to the 
quest! cm of wlwtldud. 1 have >Mr>> 
concentration should have coherence; it should either 
or he capable of being tested comprehcmivcly. To mmWtetn' 
SnSsst between two afferent Ecldr and to _show *e eWtey o 
generalizing about -fields of concentration ns if the)- '»ere at 
similar, weL, loot at a sequential subject, chemistry, and one tha 
is not necessarily sequential, English literature. 

A student concentrating In chemistry must usuaUy begmjc 
learning the properties of elements and compounds and by becom- 
ing faimliar with laboratory manipulations, preparations, an X 
sis 5 This will be Mowed, perhaps by further study 0 1 analyb^ 
chemistiy, mid of otgumc chemistry; In the latter he mustbe^ 
with ^simpler expounds before advjndng to «ud> 
compounds; for erample. pmteins and the ot 

the student goes on to tackle physical chemistiy and the stu y 
matter in th! gaseous, liquid, and solid states, he rhouM toe an 
understanding of general physics, and it would he big y ^ 

for him to have at least an introduction to the differential 
In short, the study of chemistry is partly a matter of stepping stones 
followed in order. .;,,Tlv 

By contrast, in the field of English literature there arc “serm^y 
no stepping stones in a necessary order. The student can 
troduced to the literary traditions, to genres, and to 1°“^ 
thors in many patterns. He might begin with a study of Shakespeare, 
and move on to a course in the several forms of literature. He 
then spend some time on romantic, Victorian, and modem utera 
(not necessarily in that order), and follow this with the bitecs* 
study of two major authors, such as Chaucer and Milton, 
while he may read some major critics, have courses in the nove .^? 
drama, and spend some time on the history and structure ° e 
TNr glkh language. The history of English literature will ha' e ““ 
folded along the way; literary forms and techniques will have 
come familiar in many different settings. Out of the whole, e 
student will — it is to be hoped— come to see a literature as e 
voice of a people, expressing their aspirations, their insights, an 
their sense of life’s comedy and tragedy. Beyond this tinders tan ‘ g 
he should develop the ability to handle difficult works: those 
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are, In Bacons words, "to be chewed and digested." Unlike a sub' 
Ject like chemistry, however, the most advanced coarse in literature 
will not necessarily presuppose mastery of preceding courses. I can 
imagine that a student might do brilliantly in the Victorian novel 
without ever having read a line of Milton or of Chaucer. Therefore, 
the test of his total performance cannot rest on the final courses 
taken in a sequence, or for that matter on his performance on in- 
dividual course examinations, which can do no more than measure 
his assemblage of facts and his grasp of a circumscribed area. In- 
stead, the test should be a comprehensive examination, written or 
oral or both, occupying as many os 6 to 12 hours over two or more 
days, which will assess not only the students storehouse of informa- 
tion but — what is more important — his grasp of the whole with its 
interrelated parts. For subjects like English and American literature, 
and history, such examinations can be adequately framed and 
reliably judged. They are given successfully in many honors pro* 
grams, and are required of all A.B. candidates in some institutions. 

These two illustrations from chemistry and English literature will, 

I hope, show the differences in two such fields, and also give sub- 
stance to my suggestion that either a program of concentration 
should be sequential, so that completion of the most advanced work 
ensures a grasp of what has preceded it, or it should be tested com- 
prehensively and be capable of being so tested. A so-called "major” 
that fails to meet either of these tests is in my judgment a dubious 
educational instrument 

Finally, I believe strongly that a properly conceived and framed 
program of concentration should be a beginning and not an end. It 
should be a sustaining process, and this is one of the tests of a lib- 
eral education. As someone has said, the diploma should not be the 
death mask of the educational experience. Education in breadth 
and depth, rightly conducted, should lead to further self-education 
in greater breadth and depth. 

What I have tried to do in this chapter is to show what ought to 
be achieved and could be achieved, in contrast to what actually 
takes place in a good many four-year efforts in American colleges 
and universities. 'While I have been writing with future teachers in 
mind, there is clearly a need for wide reforms generally, as many 
critics and experts assure us; and if some of the above views were 
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to be accepted at having validity on a wider scale in our scheme o! 
higher education, I should not be upset. t™ieo 

I have three recommendations to make to the boards of trustees 
ot colleges and universities and the state boards respond Me for 
state colleges, tor I have long been convinced that higher c 
is tar too taportant to be left delusively to professors. At ftcAk 
of incurring the everlasting hostility of the American Assocmbon 
of University Professors, 1 suggest that the time is «nl 
for lay boards to ash searching quesbons of 
questions, needless to say. should be addressed to the familbes 
through the president and deans. Depending on answers, Uie 
lay board may or may not decide to use its influence. The p 
point is that the questions should be of a hind to elicit fr 
faculties valid reasons for the present policy, for everyone w ° 
had experience with college faculties knows how often policy u 
determined by compromises of different academic *' ' 

chemists will argue, for example, that so much tune should be 
voted to their subject, the professors of English so much to th • 
Rarely is there a joint examination of the content and aims ot uio 
two proposals. What emerges is a timetable in which so many 
semester hours are allotted to each ol the contending paibes. 

When in doubt, a board should refrain from action, and un er n 
conditions should it attempt to dictate the content of specific courses 
once authorized, or attempt to take a hand directly in the °PP oin 
ments of members of the staff. I recommend that: 


13. If the institution is engaged in educating teachers, the lay board 
trustees should ash the faculty or /acuities whether in fact theT ^ 
is a continuing and effective all-university (or interaepa - 
mental) approach to the education of teachers ; and if not, uj y 
not. 


Only through such an approach can the requirements of the e- 
partments of instruction — which must he concerned with all stu 
dents, not only future teachers — be coordinated with the particular 
needs of teacher education, both in general education and m 
programs of concentration. 

14. The board of trustees should ask the /acuity to justify the 
present requirements for a bachelor’s degree for future teachers 
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with particular reference to the breadth of the requirements 
and to spell out what in fact are the total educational exposures 
( school and college) demanded now in the fields of (a) mathe- 
matics, (6) physical science, ( c ) biological science, (d) social 
science, (c) English literature, ( f ) English composition, (g) 
history, { h ) philosophy. 

15. If courses are required in a foreign language, evidence of the 
degree of mastery obtained by fulfilling the minimum require- 
ment for a degree should be presented to the board of trustees. 
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THE THEORY AND 
PRACTICE OF TEACHING 


I NOW COME to a question many readers will have had m 

they opened this volume: How about those coius late d 

Do they deal with anything worth dealing ’ A d « ^ ^ 

query L Why should the state requue all teachers to 

courses? To this second question 1 have already fflv Y *9^ 

Without passing judgment either on courses in ed 

courses in the Jb and sciences. I have recommended that £ 

only one state requirement for future teachers. 1 would ■ 

all course requirements by the state— all adding up o 

hours. 'I would have the competence of a future teacher 

practice teaching under conditions set by the state and su ] I 

state supervision. Beyond that I would put the resp 

squarely on the university or college for certifying 

opinion of the institution the young man or woman is re y 

enter upon a full-time teaching responsibility. The repute 

the institution would be at stake; no longer could the faculty 6 

the issue “What should we require if there were no state ce 

tion rules?” They would then be forced to face up to the queso 

of what professional information is desirable. . . . 

In the last chapter I imagined I was advising an institution 
had complete freedom to experiment, and suggested what I 
might well he the academic courses in programs for teacher 
ing. Let me now continue my role as imaginary adviser an 
amine the following question: Need professors of education 
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Involved, except in training and assessing teachers in practice- 
teaching centers? (I have already made it plain that in the state's 
requirements for future teachers a threefold partnership should be 
involved — an educational institution, a local board, and the state. 

Few if any thoughtful people have denied that the art of teaching 
can be developed by practice, under suitable conditions. Thus, the 
members of the M assachusetts Board of E ducation, before they 
established the first normal school in the United States, subscribed 
to the statement that "No one can entertain a doubt that there is a 
mastery in teaching as in every other art. Nor is it less obvious that 
within reasonable limits this shill and tills mastery may themselves be 
made the subject of instruction and be communicated to others.” 
These words were written in 1838. The question then was: What is 
tills skill and how can one communicate it to others? This question 
remains the hard core of the issue. 

(At the outset, I think we can identify four components of the in- 
tellectual equipment that would bo a prerequisite to the develop- 
ment of teaching skill. The first I shall call the " democratic social 
co mponent.” The second Is an interest in the way behavioFcIevcIops 
in groups of children and some experience of this development. A 
third is a sympathetic knowledge of the growth of children, by 
which I mean far more than physical growth, of course. A fourth 
might be called the principles of teaching! This last is almost 
equally applicable to a teacher with only one pupil ( the tutor of a 
rich family in former times) as to a person attempting to develop an 
intellectual skill in a group of children. 

(y! My phrase “democratic social component” may need an explana- 
tion.JTo understand what I mean, we must consider everything that 
is Involved in teaching in our elementary or secondary schools. We 
must constantly bear in mind tliat the schools in every nation have 
been and continue to be involved in more than imparting knowl- 
edge and developing skills. They are by no means solely public in- 
stitutions for transforming unlettered children into youths who un- 
derstand rational discourse and can participate in such discourse. 
Public schools and the teachers in those schools are charged wit 
the responsibility of developing certain attitudes. The British educa- 
tors in the nineteenth century called it building character. Many 0 
us have spoken of the task of our public schools in educating tor 
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citizenship in a bee ta' e ^^.taBo^and most 

sponsibility has gained currency. characterized as con- 

periods, the attitudes being _ thouch in some sections 

servative as contrasted wl *" v0 ! ubOT ^’„ Evolutionary over- 

Bon was cleaily telated to piogn essive politics. -But 

smpiising that tag befce the direcBon 

if one conceives that a social otdei iffeimt 1 q I V rfu . 

from the present is desirable and tat schools should UW™ “ 
cate with social change in view by pmtidmg todivtduaU^ ^ 
placent about what already emits and E 1“PP^ J" ^ an d 

abilities to assist in transforming it, quite a_dif!erent metn 
content is indicated for educational science. irit gut 

What is interesting in this quotation is the ,n!omu ^ 

there have been changes m this spint since Dew y ^ 

hears much less in die 1960s tan one heard “ *? ’^^nman- 
need for social change. The great depression the me of tota ^ 
ism in Italy, Germany, Japan, and Russia, me n- 

11 , weie all undreamed of when John Dewey wro Y et in 

Bon hydrogen bombs, electorate romputers, and space B rf ^ 

spite of the tody sevoluBonary changes m ll'W? „f 

century, we aB adhere to what svas fundamental m the porn 
view of the reformers. Many today may repudiate * e J' f” OT . 
plea for social change; but no one thinks o! ! repudia i g JLma 
ises on which this plea svas based Our socid and poll juc _ 

rests on an assumption that is no less than the belief tic 

cessive generation in the United States, through e , 

process, will shape to some degree the social order Liner 
reactionaries alike must agree that we need to ^ 

citizens whose actions will assure the survival of our fre ^ 
' Call it education for citizenship or developing loyalty to ® - , 

ican way of life, twist it to the right or to the left— within 
limits the postulate r em a in s. 
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Communists and fascists, of course, would not accept our postu- 
late; they do not wish the survival of our open, free society. They 
wish, each in their own way, to construct a closed system in every 
nation. To insure our future, we must educate the voters of to- 
morrow, in whose hands vast power is placed. There is no need for 
such education in the Soviet system; there was no place for it in 
Germany in the Nazi period. Under a totalitarian regime, the 
citizens do not participate in the process of government; this fact 
simplifies certain phases of the educational process, for it enables 
dogmatism to replace free inquiry and purposeful discussion. 

Today in free European nations, thoughtful people recoiling from 
the horrors of the totalitarian past are ready to admit that teachers 
cannot avoid having an attitude toward certain social and political 
fundamentals. Many Europeans are ashing what we have done and 
are doing about teaching “democracy* in our schools and how our 
belief in the validity of the democratic process has afFected the 
education of our teachers. They want to know how we seek to 
develop the attitude toward pupils as future citizens that I have 
called the democratic social component of a teachers intellectual 
and emotional equipment. 

?"■ The second of my four components, which has to do with the 
development of behavior in groups of children, is not unrelated to 
the first. A concern with the values inherent in a “democratic socia l 
system " has intruded itself Into questions that some social scientists 
might say should involve only predictive generalizations based on 
observation or experience. At all events, a teacher must know some - 
thing about the proces ses by which social, behav ior emer ges in 
groups,of children. Technically one ought to be able to study this 
process dispassionately as a problem in social psychology . In fact, 
however, it has proved incredibly difficult to separate this question 
from one of another type: “What kind of social behavior do we 
wish to develop?’ 

My third and fourth components, a knowledge of the growth of 
' children and the principles of teaching, emerge most clearly if one 
notes what good schoolteachers do. Let me ask you to run through a 
list of such “doings." First of all, obviously the teacher disseminates 
infevraaiSsw, and it g isur iriiks'ut spying ibsi ibis information should 
be accurate and significant In this respect the elementary or secon- 
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iut school teacher is no different from the college or nniversit)- 
Ser, and the sonmes of Intonation for both “ e S ™ d 
oral education, school and college-, courses in speda tod 
independent study. It ts not the responsibihty of the professors 
education to provide this information. 

But the elementary teacher, and to a lesser extent the seco . 
teacher, must select and organize materials without the gm 
marked by university research Gelds; that is, he teaches saenw 
not “qualitative analysis," “social studies not Tustory g 

in the seventeenth century.* Moreover, the information must 
presented in a form understandable by the very young; 
ceptual and verbal skill of the educated adult cannot be anmMd. 

The public school teacher is also expected to adjust his 
of instruction to a student group that is highly heterogeneous vW 
respect to intellectual ability, motivation, and previous educafioi 
achievement\This means that he must select from a wide xan« 
instructionaTmaterials those most suited to the Intellectu 
of each youngster, and this maturity may vary as mu as ' 
three years in normal development Where attempts are m 
group children for instruction in terms of ability or achievem 
the teacher may be asked to determine the group in whic a p 


ticulax child best Gts. . , . 

The child enters the elementary school largely unsociauzea, 
he has had little prior opportunity to develop the simple ha 1 
which gro u p activity depends. While the university teacher D 
only enforce habits of restraint at least partially built before, 
elementary teacher starts almost from scratch, though 
parents axe engaged simultaneously in the same task. The ^ 
tenance of discipline among the very young is therefore qui e 
different problem from that faced by the college teachers, an 
somewhat different from that of the secondary school teacher 
Moreover, few elementary or high school students have ye 
veloped a continuing interest in any field of study. The ini 
velopment of such interests is a different task from that of pro^ 1 g 
further information to one whose interest is already aroused, 
the usual elementary or secondary school student has not yet a 
the necessity of choosing a vocation, which serves as a motive 


more mature people. 
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‘Furthermore, the elementary and tie secondary teachers must 
report to parents who are concerned not only with what information 
the child has learned but also with his progress toward socialization 
and with his physical and mental heal th.}AI though college deans 
occasionally encounter an irate parent, the insulated college pro- 
fessor usually knows only the anxiety and concern with which he as 
a parent confronts the teacher of his own children. Public school 
teachers, on the other hand, must know their students welL 
(Finally, in his contacts with parents and other patrons, the public 
school teacher is expected to interpret the school’s efforts, to defend 
its program from unwarranted pressure and criticism, and to plan 
for curriculum changes dictated by new social conditions or new 
developments in the realm of knowledge. Typically he spends many 
hours in curriculum meetings, in policy meetings, and in ease con- 
ferences concerning particular students. 1 
From what I have written, I hope it Is quite dear why I have 
spoken of the first two components of a teacher’s equipment— the 
democratic social component and the concern with group behavior. 

I hope the meaning of my other two components — a knowledge of 
the growth of children and the principles of teaching— is also dear. 
Induded in these latter two components is the necessity for under- 
standing the processes of individual motivation (including the re- 
sponse of a child to his environment) and for knowing the specific 
ways a teacher should act to evoke from a pupil the maximum 
reponse. 

Having identified four components of a teacher’s Intellectual and 
emotional equipment, I would like to consider a question pertain- 
ing to them that has been much debated: (Is there a science of 
education?j\Vhether or not the behavior of man as an individual or 
in a group can be studied sdentifically has been discussed for more 
than a hundred years. The modem way of starting the argument is 
to ask whether the social sciences are fundamentally different from 
the natural sciences. My own answer is that there is no basic differ- 
ence provided one limits the discussion to predictive generalizations 
based on observation and experiment 
In order to clarify this limitation, perhaps it will be useful to 
consider the relation of science to certain other practical arts. 

There are many examples of the changes wrought in a practical 
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art or craft by the introduction of concepts and generalizations de- 
veloped in a natural science. The transformation of metal mating 
during the period 1750-1850 by the introduction of ideas and 
methods from what was then the new chemistry is one example. 
The tremendous alterations in the diagnostic and remedial prac- 
tices of the physician in the last fifty years is another. As a conse- 
quence, today the future doctor must spend a vast amount of time 
studying chemistry, physics, and the various branches of biology 
before he tackles subjects that for generations were the starting 
points in a medical education — human anatomy and materia medica 
{ now altered beyond recognition ). 

^The ancient practical arts of glassmaking, farming, and brewing 
have all been affected by advances in the natural sciences! Yet even 
today many procedures are still unrelated to scientific generaliza- 
tions. Like the recipes of former times, they are based on the prac- 
tical experience of skilled artisans. The same is true in medicine 
and surgery. We can say that practice has been modified by the 
introduction of theory. Or we can say we have displaced some of 
the predictions based on trial and error by predictions logically 
derived from wide scientific generalizations. And the width of the 
scientific predictive generalization is a measure of the advance of 
the science in question; 

— It is easy to demonstrate that scientific generalizations have a 
beaimg on the day-to-day work of the physician or surgeon. Ut is 
far more difficult to demonstrate a similar relevance in the case of 
the teacher. 'Perhaps this is why the effort still persists in some 
quarters to talk in terms of developing a science of education. But 
there are necessarily complications involved in this effort. Like the 
man of affairs in politics or in business, the teacher is continually 
passing judgments as well as making predictions. Moreover, he is 
influencing those who will pass many judgments as adults. These 
judgments are a result of rational thinking, which starts from wide 
generalizations that for most people are taken as unexamined prem- 
ises, some would say self-evident principles. These are the ethical 
principles, the moral principles, the religious principles to which so 
many turn to start a chain of reasoning that results in a decision to 
act, including the action we call passing judgment We are thus 
faced with the need to treat both the disciplines that jield predic- 
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live generalizations and those that are useful where value judg- 
ments enter. In practical situations, like teaching, the two are never 
separable. 

(There is a long history of the interplay, even in the development 
of the natural sciences, between what may be called the deductive- 
theoretical approach and the inductive-empirical. 1 Particularly in 
biology the influence of German philosophers was strongly on the 
side of the deductive-theoretical approach during the first half of 
the nineteenth century. One started with a wide generalization, not 
unrelated to theology, about the nature of the universe and then 
deduced specific consequences — which, it was hoped, could be cor- 
related with observations. In relation to the study of man, those who 
favor the deductive-theoretical approach tend to dismiss modem 
educational research as trivial because it is too empirical. Which is 
to say, its generalizations ore too narrow and are unconnected. 
Many proponents of the deductive-theoretical approach have con- 
sidered that it is impossible to create a science of human behavior 
in the sense that there is a science of physiology, for example. In 
the field of politics, the writings of the great authors are examples 
of philosophical discussions of human problems; wide premises— 
moral, legal, and political — are examined, and their logical con- 
sequences are carefully scrutinized in the light of commonsense 
knowledge of human beings. Though philosophy, history, and 
political science have in recent years sought to analyze and explain, 
rather than to prescribe the “best” action, they remain largely con- 
cerned with principles that have been arrived at by the deductive- 
theoretical approach. 

When logical arguments rest on wide premises, it is important to 
me to note whether those premises are part of our culture or whe- 
ther they refer to predictive generalizations based on observation. 
There is surely a difference between examining an argument that 
starts with the proposition "No man shall enslave another” and 
examining one that stems from the principle that adds are neu- 
tralized by bases. At least this is true as a practical matter. It is 
beyond the scope of this study to pursue the question of the ulti- 
mate validity of ethical and legal prindples. 

Since I shall have occasion to refer again to the distinction be- 
tween the wide premises of our culture and the predictive general- 
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izatiom that have significance for education, let us look at an ifius 
tiation that emphasizes the importance of this distinction. en 
physician says to himself, “I ought to prescribe a certain treatment, 
he has in mind both his obligation under the Hippocratic oath ao 
his knowledge of modem science. The first embodies the ana 
ethical code of bis profession: he must endeavor to cure. The secon 
is composed of predictive generalizations in part based on rapen 
ence but today largely based on the generalizations of bran es 0 
chemistry and biology (biochemistry, pharmaceutical chemistry, 
and bacteriology). The first, the ethical principle, has remamed 
constant over the centuries; the second has changed rapidly in e 
last few decades. The physician who attended George Was 
in his fatal illness of a throat infection felt that he ought to 
the patient for two reasons. First, he was bound by the fhppocra c 
oath to do his best to cure the patient; and second, he believed wi 
many of his fellow practitioners that if he bled the patient, his con 
dition would improve. We continue to accept the line of argumen 
that justifies the ethical principle, but we axe confident the pre- 


dictive generalization was an error. 

Teachers, like physicians, think in terms of predictive generaliza- 
tions as well as arguments derived from general principles. Some 
people would like to combine these two modes of thought and speak 
of a single, all-embracing science of education. The question is 
whether it is useful to try to cover with the word “science a vast 
field of human activity directed toward practical ends. I have come 
to the conclusion that it is not Perhaps it is only a question of 
terminology. However, I prefer not to speak of the science of en- 
gineering but of the engineering sciences. I doubt that there is or 
ever will be a science of medicine, yet I am sure enormous strides 
forward have been made in the medical sciences. Therefore, I 
think it would be better to discuss the academic disciplines that 
have relevance for the labors of the teacher than to try to talk in 
terms of a developing science of education. In other words, 1 shall 
examine academic disciplines — which might be called educational 
sciences or educational disciplines — rather than the science or the 
discipline of education. 

What science or sciences can offer generalizations to supplement 
the practical wisdom of the practitioner in each of the four coin- 
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ponents I have named? Turning first to the democratic-social com- 
ponent, it must be borne in mind that— once it is granted that 
building the “democratic social component” is a function of our 
schools — the school becomes the object of a power struggle among 
groups advocating competing views of the good society. Much of 
the history of American education may be regarded as a history of 
this struggle. School people axe under incessant pressure from 
ideological, economic, political, and other social groups to mold the 
schools in their interests. ^An understanding of the values of such 
groups as they bear on educational practice seems an important part 
of the equipment with which teachers should be provided; Skill in 
the analysis of propositions used in these debates is also of value.’ 
To develop this understanding and skill — rather than, as is too often 
attempted, to produce by indoctrination partisans of a particular 
point of view — should be the aim of the college or university. If I 
can rely on the complaints I have often heard expressed, professors 
of education spend too much time mouthing platitudes about what 
a “democratic education” ought to be and too little time teaching 
their students to understand, analy2e, and criticize the functions 
that various competing social groups (including educators) would 
impose on the schools as conditions of “democratic” education. (In) 
short, the historian, the political scientist, and the philosopher may’ 
have much to say to the future teacher, some of which is based on ^ 
the tacit acceptance of ethical principles and some on predictive 
generalizations based on observation and experimentation.) 

With respect to the second component — understanding the social 
behavior of groups of children, that is, children's collective behavior 
—historians and philosophers have been the traditional source of 
general statements alleged to be of value. Today, contributions 
come from sociologists, anthropologists, and social psychologists. 
The same is true, with more emphasis on psychologists, when we 
examine the theoretical basis for my third and fourth areas of com- 
petence; ( the growth of children and the principles of teaching. 
'History, philosophy, political science, anthropology, sociology, and 
psychology are, then, academic disciplines that have something to 
iay to future teachers. 1 

v The question that will come up time and again in these pages is: 
Can these academic disciplines really add anything to what an 
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apprentice teacher can learn on the job from a first-rate teacher 
under favorable circumstances ? No one is ready to dispense with 
the apprentice-master relationship that is illustrated by practice 
teaching and that I myself have already emphasized. The arguments 
turn on whether a middleman is needed, so to speak, between the 
professors of the relevant philosophical and scientific fields and the 
(master teacher and his apprentice. 'l believe that the role of the 
professors of education in the undergraduate training of teachers 
is, at its best, that of an intermediary to bridge the ravine that 
separates theory and practice.'If this is true, then the professors of 
educational philosophy, educational history, educational sociology, 
and educational psychology should be professors of philosophy, 
history, sociology and psychology who have a commitment to the 
public schools and their improvement.) 

(The analogy with a biochemist in a' medical school may be help- 
ful in explaining what I mean.' Because he is a member of a medical 
faculty, the biochemist's investigation will in one way or another 
be directed toward increasing that corpus of knowledge known as 
modem medicine. Because the generalizations of biochemistry per- 
tain to the preparation of physicians and surgeons, the professor 
gives a course required of all medical students. These students, be 
it noted, will already have absorbed much knowledge of chemistry 
and biology (including some biochemistry) before entering into 
the study of medicine. They will all eventually, in their resident 
work in a hospital, enter into an apprentice-master relation with an 
experienced and skillful physician or surgeon. The professors in the 
piedinical subjects in medical school today are intermediaries be- 
tween the sciences and the practice of medicine. Biochemistry, 
physiology, bacteriology, and pharmacology are intermediate dis- 
ciplines’^ What is presented in the lectures and examined in the 
laboratories by the students has been constantly changing in this 
century because die professors have been in dose touch with both 
the basic sciences and the needs of the practitioner. 

The analysis 1 have presented of the relation of the social sciences 
to the education of teachers is by no means widely accepted. Ob- 
jections will be raised to my presentation from two sides. First, 
there will be certain professors of education who wish to consider 
the educational process as a whole. If I read their writings cor- 
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rectly, my Identification of components of a teacher’s preparation 
would be unacceptable; also they might dissent bom my distinction 
between wide premises of a cultural pattern and predictive gener- 
alizations based on observation and experiment. Such educators 
appear to start from a well-developed theory of education com- 
parable, it is believed, to a theory in a natural science. The theory 
involves a set of generalized statements concerning "what we know 
about children, learning, and American culture," from which, by a 
process of deductive reasoning, various conclusions about curricula, 
school organization, and instructional processes appear to follow, 
(The future teacher, it is assumed, can discover the elements of the 
theory in what are called laboratory experienced. ‘That is to say,i 
practice teaching is to be regarded as an opportunity "to imple- 1 
ment theory — both to study the pragmatic value of the theory and 
to check with the student his understanding of the theory in ap-j 

plication." 1 7 

Another group of professors (few of whom would be professors 
of education) might well challenge my assumption that intermedi- 
ary professors are needed. Let the future teacher study the “educa- 
tional sciences" in courses in which little or no attention is paid to 
school problems; then, equipped with this background, let him en- 
ter into a program of practice teaching— so some would sayl 

The advantage I would claim for my way of considering the 
formal education of teachers is that it enables one to answer the 
question raised as to the need of an intermediary, discipline by dis- 
cipline. To be sure, if the general education of the future teacher 
Is well arranged (meaning, of course, as I suggestl), helpful phil- 
osophical, political, and historical insights will be supplied by pro- 
fessors of philosophy, political science, and history. I assume that 
such professors are both reasonably informed about the schools and 
concerned with the bearing of their discipline on educational prob- 
lems. I must say, however, that this assumption is not yet met by 
many of these professors. 

Since, for the purposes of general education, these professors can 
give very limited attention to the more specialized interests of those 

‘From School and Community Laboratory Experiences in Teacher Educa- 
tion , American Association of Teachers Colleges, Committee on Standards and 
Surveys, published by the Association, Oneonta, NX, 1948. 
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who work in the schools, it does seem desirable for teachers to 
have one course taught by a professor trained as an historian, phi- 
losopher, or political scientist who has made the study of educa- 
tion a major interest Such a professor is the intermediary or mid- 
dleman. Sociology, anthropology, and psychology in the not too 
distant past were presented from a philosophical or primarily the- 
oretical-deductive point of view; today the possibility of predictive 
generalizations based on observation and experiment looms on the 
horizon. From my appraisal of this possibility, I find an important 
role for the professor of educational psychology, and a somewhat 
less important role for the professor of educational sociology as 
apart from the professor of sociology. 

Let us look , now, at what seems to be the subject matter of the 
education courses that are at present required by law in all states 
in the union. When I began this study in September, 1961 , 1 said 
more than once that I hoped I could divest myself of all my ac- 
cumulated prejudices about the education of teachers except two. 
f These were: first, that all future teachers, grades K-12, should have 
' . graduated from high school; and second, that before entering on 
\ their careers they should have taught under skillful supervision in 
a school} How many years should intervene between the two events 
and what should happen during those years was the subject of my 
inquiry. As the reader will have surmised by now, I have to report 
that almost the only characteristics common to all the institutions 
I have visited are exactly those that correspond to my two initial 
prejudices. On the variation in exposure to academic subjects I 
need not elaborate further. But aside from the specification of a cer- 
tain number of semester hours of courses labeled education, I have 
found as little consensus among professors of education as among 
academic professors. 

\The minimum amount of time devoted to the professional se- 
quence is determined by state law at present. The actual amount 
is far from constant throughout the United States, though I might 
risk the generalization that, with few exceptions, more time is de- 
voted to the professional sequence in single-purpose state colleges 
than in universities, and more in both than in four-year multipur- 
pose private colleges. 
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There do seem to be a few constants in professional education 
programs. A ]1 the programs I have examined include a study o! 
educational psychology, at least one course in methods, and one 
course that treats historically or philosophically the relation of the 
school to society. In every institution some practice teaching is 
specified. But here the uniformity ends.^Even in the area of prac- 
tice teaching, great diversity is found in the actual provision for 
students. Hie number of clock hours of practice teaching differs 
from institution to institution. The minimum requirement I encoun- 
tered was 90, the maximum 300. The translation of such tea chin g 
experience into academic bookkeeping is most confusing. One col- 
lege, which specifies 110 clock hours, allots the same number of 
semester hours’ credit as another, which requires 220. Therefore, 
when I report a range in the time devoted to practice teaching for 
secondary teachers from 4 to 11 semester hours, I have hardly re- 
corded anything of quantitative significance even as a first approxi- 
mation.) 

In an earlier 1 study of the education course requirements in 294 
institutions, the range for elementary teachers was 18 to 69 semes- 
ter hours, for secondary teachers 10 to 51 semester hours. In the in- 
stitutions on which I have centered attention the corresponding 
ranges were 26 to 59 and 17 to 30. With such variation, the value 
of the median, of course, has no significance, though one often finds 
it quoted in surveys of teacher education. 

As a matter of fact, the situation is even more confusing than 
the figures I have quoted indicate. There is a shadowy area, par- 
ticularly in the program of future elementary teachers, where a 
course might be classified as an education course, or in an academic 
field of concentration, or in general education. Even in the training 
of secondary school teachers ambiguities in reporting can easily 
arise. For example, I visited a state college that announces only 1$ 
semester hours devoted to education courses, but a careful exami- 
nation of the catalogs reveals that the time devoted to practice 
teaching is not included. If it and several other courses my col- 
leagues considered as “really education courses” were included, the 
figure is not 15 but 30 semester hours. Another complication arises 

‘Summary of Requirement) th Teacher Education Carricals Offered by Jn- 
(Mfutimt Accredited by NCATE, 1958, Washington, D C. 
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from the fact that all or almost all institutions require a special 
methods course which may or may not involve a constderable 
amount o! study o! the subject to be taught 
' One more variable is of some significance, and that j 5 thcstag 
at which the professional program begins.') Here, I might harara 
the generalization that the professional sequence is more Idtay 
start as early as the sophomore year in single-purpose state co eg 
than in either universities or private colleges. However, there ar 
exceptions to this generalization, and one of the many controversial 
issues among professors of education is when a future elemmtary 
or secondary readier should be 'introduced to the profession and 
how. Students and teachers with whom I have tallied likewise differ 
in their judgment as to when in the college course a future teacher 
should begin to have some inkling of what the career of a school 


teacher is really like. 

Vln the majority of large institutions— large in terms of me num- 
ber of graduates preparing to teach— the first professional course is 
taken in the junior yeah' Equally in dispute is how early in the co - 
lege work a student should be exposed to some experiences in a 
classroom or with a child or children. I can think of a number ot 
well-known institutions that place considerable emphasis on the 
importance of introducing the student to these experiences in the 
first professional course, so the student may come to under stan 
something about the classroom by observation and something abou 
the behavior of a child or children. On the other hand, I 
Identify many institutions where no such opportunities are pro- 
vided until the second or third course of the sequence of profes- 
sional courses. Often, hut by no means always, there is a difference 
in respect to the point I have just raised between the program for 
future elementary teachers and that for future secondary teachers. 

In the majority of the institutions I visited, the future teacher 
starts his or her sequence of professional courses by taking the same 
introductory courses irrespective of whether the eventual goal is to 
teach in an elementary or a secondary school. Sometimes the first 
course is a course in educational psychology, usually requiring as a 
prerequisite a course in general psychology; but often it is of th e 
type I shall describe as "eclectic.'' Frequently the type I describe 
as “eclectic” carries die label "foundations of education.” 
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(Those in charge of these foundations courses often attempt to 
patch together scraps of history, philosophy, political theory, so- 
ciology, and pedagogical ideology. The professors are frequently 
not well trained in any one of the parent disciplines; certainly very 
few have such mastery of all the disciplines as to be able to talk 
about them except at a most superficial level. \They are far from 
being the kind of intermediary or middleman professor I described 
a few pages back. Occasionally, to be sure, one encounters a ma- 
ture scholar who has ranged so broadly and so deeply over the 
fields of philosophy and social science that he can organize data 
from many fields to give his students a clear and exciting picture 
of the relationships between formal schooling and other cultural 
patterns. If an institution has one of these rare scholars, it might 
wisely encourage him to offer a social foundations course. In gen- 
eral, however, I would advise the elimination of such eclectic 
courses, for not only are they usually worthless, but they give edu- 
cation departments a bad name. I have rarely talked with students 
or school teachers who had good words to say for an eclectic foun- 
dations course. Perhaps the kindest word used to describe most of 
these courses was “pathetic." 

As an example of such an eclectic course I might cite a course 
entitled “American Foundations" in a large private metropolitan 
university. The course is described in the prospectus as follows: 

An introduction to the professional sequence. A field of study in 
which the student becomes acquainted with the development of the 
contemporary school; with the teaching profession, its opportunities, 
requirements, and expectations; with the beliefs and aspirations of 
Our people as they apply to the school and other agencies; and with 
the fundamental problems in American education. The historical 
development of ideas, events, and law's are reviewed in relation to 
the Organization, purpose, and program of todays school. Satisfies 
requirements for (1) American Public Education, and (2) Philos- 
ophy of Education. 4 semester hours. 

One characteristic of this course and of similar courses with which 
I have become familiar is the very Impressive list of reference 
books. In this particular course no fewer than 23 titles ore listed 
under the heading "Personalities, Ideas, and Events"; the titles 
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range from Ulid* History of EiucaOrmalThm^ *° 
daUons for America n Col, are. In fee tlnrd jnchon of tho cou™, 
which is entitled “Purposes of the School in Our Society, g 

gested leading runs to 34 tides ranging from Counts Educon 
Amcrtam CMBmfta to Caswell & Fosha/s EdacaUan In *c Efc- 
mcnlary School. Such lists are Impressive indeed, but to ' 
tutions I visited I found on inquiry that only one «W « 
suggested book was available, and not by any conceivable stteten 
of the imagination would a student find time to rea even 
three of the boohs listed for each section. It must be remetn 
that such a course is, as a rule, a one-semester course cany g 
three semester hours of credit. 

Another sample of an eclectic course Is one enUtled lntromic 
tion to Teaching at a well-known state university. Tbs comsejs 
even more of a potpourri, since bits of educational psy o 
references to the literature on instructional methods have 
stewed in. The 18 main headings of the outline of the course, 
of which has two or three subheadings, will indicate the rang 
material covered: 


1. The Challenge of Being a Teacher 

2. Planning a Career in Education 

3. Competencies and Certification Standards for Educators 

4. Preparation for Teaching 

5. Opportunities in Teaching 

6. School and Community Responsibilities of Teachers 

7. Learning to Guide the Growth of Pupils 

8. Professional Organizations and Publications 

9. Salaries of Teachers 

10. Other Economic Benefits 

IX, Historical Development of Our Schools 

12. The Development of Modem Concepts of Education 

13. Community Aspects of Education 

14. Purposes of Education in American Democracy 

15. Problems, Issues, and Inservice Professional Growth 

16. Organization and Administration of Schools 

17. Financing our Schools 
j 8. Moving Ahead 
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I have found little evidence that these courses stimulate a student 
to read either deeply or widely. Quite the contrary. The classes I 
have visited are far too reminiscent of the less satisfactory high 
school classes I have seen. The course is dominated by a textbook 
or a syllabus, and the instruction seems to be wedded to the dogma 
that a discussion must take place whether the talk is lively or the 
class is bored. The pace and the intellectual level seemed geared 
to students far less able than those in the top 30 per cent group 
from which we should recruit our teachers. 

The eclectic courses may be said to be a conglomeration of bits 
of the history of American education, the philosophy of education, 
educational sociology, the economics and politics of the school, to* 
gether with an introduction to education as a profession as well as 
a glimpse at the application of psychological phraseology In the 
observation and teaching of children. From the point of view of 
education, I see no reason for the existence of these courses. One 
suspects that they exist to meet (on paper) state requirements! 
Since virtually every state has differing course titles and descrip- 
tions in their requirements, one must respect the versatility of the 
professors of education in designing courses that they can reason- 
ably argue meet these diversely defined requirements. I have found 
the type of foundations course I have described being given in in- 
stitutions approved by NCATE. 1 consider the existence of such 
courses, which is encouraged by the present certification require- 
ments and accreditation practices , one of the arguments for the 
reforms I have recommended. 

Courses in the philosophy, history, or sociology of education are, 
unlike "eclectic” courses, intended to apply the disciplines of spe- 
cific academic areas to education. But these, too, may be of limited 
value; the crucial question is how they are taught and by whom. 

The word philosophy, as used by many professors of education, 
is like a thin sheet_o£_Iu!hbei — it can be distorted and stretched to 
cover almost anyaspect of a teacher’s interest. Under the best con- 
ditions, it seems to me a course in the philosophy of education 
would legitimately presuppose that the students had been exposed 
to the basic issues of epistemology, ontology, and ethics in an in- 
troductory philosophy course required of all teachers as part of 
their general requirements. Such a course would not, however. 
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have addressed itself to the problems of education. In the philoso- 
phy of education course a well-trained philosopher should turn his, 
and his students’, attention to the problems, the language, the as- 
sumptions, and the value premises that enter into educational the- 
ory and practice. Using the new tools of the logical analysts, and 
demonstrating by his own behavior the philosophic impulses for 
comprehensiveness and clarity, the professor of the philosophy of 
education should train his students to think dearly and critically 
about educational issues, induding those raised by the psycholo- 
gists, other professional educators, and informed laymen. Occasion- 
ally one finds a course in philosophy of education so taught Far 
more often one finds that it represents little more than the profes- 
sor’s attempt to indoctrinate the student with his own educational 
values, or to make the student vaguely familiar with the views of 
eminent men who have written about education, a few of whom 
may have sought to put their views into practice. Even if one as- 
sumes that it is important to know what these people have written 
about education, I doubt that the students have time to gain an 
understanding and appreciation of the material presented. What is 
roost likely to be the consequence is a superficial knowledge. The 
same critidsm may be made of some of the courses in the history 
of education: those that in fact, are more in the nature of histories 
of educational theories or philosophies. 

The worst type of philosophy of education course I have encoun- 
tered is one that attempts to combine a survey of a few well-known 
philosophies with an analysis of problems in a school. One text- 
book — the worst I have seen — attempts to give the student an 
understanding of such words as realism, scholasticism, and prag- 
matism by a paragraph each in the appendix. As my suggestion 
of a program in general education makes evident, I believe it is 
important for a teacher to have some appreciation of the way phi- 
losophers have tackled die problems that come under the headings 
of epistemology and ontology. But I am very certain that a glib 
attempt to s umm arize certain philosophers’ views can only leave 
the future teacher with the most dangerous of misnn riprt frandin gs: 
that he knows what he is talking about when, in fact, be does not. 
There are exceptions to my general condemnation of courses in the 
philosophy of education. Some are given by the type of person I 
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have called an intermediary. If I were participating in faculty ap- 
pointments in an institution that certifies future teachers, I should 
do all in my power to see to it that all who gave courses in the 
pliilosophy of education were approved by the philosophy depart- 
ment as well as the department or faculty of education. Graduate 
schools of education should cease trying to train professors of the 
philosophy of education without the active and responsible partici- 
pation of the departments of philosophy. Hie latter should move 
into this field as fast as possible, though they have been unw illin g 
to do so in the past. Well-trained philosophers who turn their at- 
tention to problems of American education have an opportunity to 
mate a real contribution to overhauling the philosophic founda- 
tions of education, which today consist of crumbling pillars of the 
past placed on a sand of ignorance and pretension, 

The future teacher, as I have said, would do well to study phi- 
losophy under a real philosopher. An additional course in the phi- 
losophy of education would be desirable but not essential. The 
same Is true of & course la the historj’ of education. Again, the 
professor should be an intermediary or middleman; he should be 
approved by a department of education and a department of his- 
tory or an outside committee containing eminent historians. The 
explanation of the history of the schools of the United States under 
the guidance of a first-rate American historian would be a valuable 
experience for any teacher. It would strengthen his understanding 
of the political basis of our educational system and relate what he 
should have learned in his American history courses to his own 
professional work. Some of the material presented might be consid- 
ered sociological rather than historical If a competent sociologist 
is investigating social problems closely related to the schools and 
is ready to give a course in educational sociology, the desirability 
of such a course is evident. As to whether the present group of pro- 
fessors who consider themselves educational sociologists should 
perpetuate themselves, I have the gravest doubts. I would wish 
that all who claim to be working in sociology would get together 
in the graduate training and appointment of professors who claim 
to use sociological methods in discussing school and youth prob- 
lems. 

The discipline of psychology is, as I have indicated, more closely 
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related to the work of the teacher than axe philosophy, history, and 
sociology. As one would therefore expect, every teacher-training in- 
stitution with which I am familiar includes in the program a course 
in educational psychology (under one name or another). In addi- 
tion, a few institutions require a course in general psychology. 
Advanced courses in various branches of educational psychology 
given in summer schools are popular among teachers and are often 
included in graduate programs. 

Many laymen and professors of academic subjects are skeptical 
about psychology. Those who disparage the subject can easily pro- 
duce examples of trivial and even inane statements in textbooks of 
psychology and in particular of educational psychology. But the 
harsh critic must remember that in this century the word “psy- 
chology” has come to cover a vast field of knowledge. Further- 
more, unlike the fields of chemistry, physics, or biology, there is 
relatively little separation between 'pure science" and “applied 
science." The reason is clear. “Pure chemistry” could be defined, at 
least in the nineteenth century, as systematized knowledge (includ- 
ing wide generalizations) applicable to procedures in a laboratory. 
Without specifically so restricting the definition, this meant proce- 
dures dealing with relatively small amounts of homogeneous ma- 
terial, Applied chemistry, on the other hand, was concerned with 
practical operations like sugar purification, beermaking, or even the 
manufacture of large quantities of chemicals like sulphuric add, 
soda, and quicklime. Because the materials were never homogene- 
ous, there were many limitations to the applications of “pure chem- 
istry” to applied chemistry. 

The contrast with psychology is striking. From the beginnings 
right down to the present day, the applications were in the fore- 
front. Teachers, for example, have been eager each generation to 
avail themselves of what psychologists were claiming as new knowl- 
edge of the human brain and its workings. Professor Boring, in his 
history of psychology, has written, "The most important and great- 
est puzzle which every man faces is himself, and, secondly, other 
persons." What over the years different schools of psychology have 
presented to the public has been “the key to the mystery, a key 
fashioned in die scientific laboratory and easy to use ” 

In a sense one might define psychology as the search for the key 
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to the mystery every man faces — "a hey easy to use." Philosophical 
speculation and religious dogma still provide for many persons a 
satisfactory key to the puzzle every man faces. Thus, even in the 
mid-twentieth century, psychology is bounded on one side by meta- 
physics. It is bounded on a second side by anatomy and physiology, 
and on a third side by the vast domain of commonsense generali- 
zations about human nature. These are for the most part highly 
limited and unsystematized generalizations, which are the stock 
in trade of everyday life for all sane people. But from these gen- 
eralizations a science is slowly emerging that enables us to predict 
to some degree the future behavior of an individual from a knowl- 
edge of the past. If one defines psychology as the area within the 
triangle I have just outlined, it Is clear that much depends on 
whether one approaches the subject as a philosopher, a neurophysi- 
ologist, or a practical man concerned with human nature — on ad- 
vertiser, for example, or above all an educator. If one examines the 
texts in general psychology used in introductory college courses, 
one will find material that can be classified in terms of the triangle 
I have drawn, though the triangle is far from equilateral; the meta- 
physical side is apt to be quite shortl The amount of space devoted 
to physiological psychology— sense perception, brain construction, 
and nerve action — will vary with the author. But this aspect of the 
subject is certain to be emphasized far more in texts on general 
psychology than in those on educational psychology. The material 
in the latter falls under four major headings: growth and develop- 
ment, learning, personality adjustment, and evaluation . 1 In terms of 
my triangle, the line representing common sense marks the bound- 
ary between educational psycholog)’ and the art of teaching. 

My own classification of the psychological material I have seen 
treated in different courses would be as follows: individual differ- 
ences, child growth and development, tests and measurements 
(evaluation), adolescent psychology, mental health and abnormal 
psychology, learning theory, results of animal experimentation 
(Pavlov’s dogs, Thorndike’s cats, Kohlers apes, Skinner’s pigeons), 

‘Hendrickson and Blair reported on 13 books which were far from uniform 
in Encyclopedia of Educational Research, \V. S. Monroe, etL, a product or 
tho American Educational Research Association (page 349). The Macm i ll an 
Company, New York, i-353. 
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and neurophysiology. In any introductory course, an account of psy- 
chology as a science based on experiment should include, of course, 
considerable space devoted to the description of animal experi- 
mentation and an evaluation of the evidence thus obtained. 

If those who write and read books in psychology were not always 
concerned with finding the “key to the mystery every man faces'* 
and keen to use it, a good introduction to the establishment of a 
new science might be presented with little or no reference to hu- 
man beings. As it is, most authors make the extrapolation from 
animal experimentation to human behavior seem so self-evident as 
to blur some important philosophic and methodological issues. 
Having had some experience with attempting to explain to students 
what is involved in the advances of science, I can he sympathetic 
with the writers of the general texts in psychology. The focus of 
attention, they feel, must be not only on science but also on its 
applications — on what the reader is going to apply tomorrow in 
his day-to-day dealings with people. Yet it must be demonstrated 
that the statements made are "scientific,” which implies careful 
evaluation and analysis of the evidence. Furthermore, a vast range 
of phenomena must be considered. 

The role of psychology in the education of teachers is a subject 
of much controversy. This is the case not only in the United States 
hut also in other countries. In a recent report of a joint working 
party appointed by the British Psychological Society and the Asso- 
ciation of Teachers in Colleges of Education (in Great Britain), 
the following statement occurs; 

Child centered teaching, in the sense of teaching based on a study 
of learning and development in the child, forms a distinctive feature 
of present-day education. . . . 

... All this involves an understanding of the pupil's processes of 
maturation and learning and what he is ready for in the class situa- 
tion. These topics form an important part of the subject matter of 
educational psychology. Although classroom techniques, observa- 
tions and experiments have been and are carried out in their own 
right, the theoretical models and languages used to account for the 
results of these activities are essentially psychological. It may be that 
educational science will evolve jts own language but it is difficult to 
see such a language being independent of psychological terms. Cer- 
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lakly at the present time nearly all its terms are psychological. , . . 
We should malce use of psychology wherever, as a theory or through 
its experimental results, it appears relevant to Education. . . . 
More specifically it should provide students with knowledge of the 
major aspects of child development and the nature and conditions of 
classroom learning; and with certain skills in the use of tests and 
other devices for assessing children, diagnostic procedures, case 
history techniques, etc. At the same time, it should provide skill in 
recognizing when to call in specialist help. 

In another section the authors of this report point out certain 
difficulties and precautions. They state: 

There must always be a cautious use of psychological theory, par- 
ticularly when arguing by analogy. This refers particularly to some 
of tire more speculative suggestions emanating from learning theory 
based on animal studies or on human learning in situations much 
simpler than those of the classroom. . . . The languago of psychol- 
ogy should be taken over with the full context of its psychological 
use. Often this language is taken over in n slipshod way and subse- 
quent casual usage can see it applied in situations far removed from 
the originator's mind. ... A further difficulty is in securing the 
effective transfer of psychological knowledge to classroom circum- 
stances; that is. In teaching the subject in such a way as to cultivate 
a student's psychological insight and judgment in concrete situa- 
tions. 

For iny part, on the basis of my observations and reading of text- 
books on educational psychology, I would subscribe to what the 
British group has written. But by no means all American profes- 
sors of education (as apart from professors of educational psychol- 
ogy) would agree with my emphasis on the importance of a course 
in educational psychology as such. Those who believe in a science 
of education, whose attitude I described earlier, would be particu- 
larly reluctant to accept my argument. To them the interpretation 
of the results of research, or perhaps even the carrying out of such 
research, can be left to those who are trained as “educators," not 
as educational psychologists. 

It would be my contention that the validity of principles of psy- 
chology applicable to teaching depends on whether, from theso 
principles, one can deduce such specific predictions as "If I (as a 
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teacher) do so and 50, such and such will probably happen” or “H 
he (the pupil) behaves in this or that way in situation X, he will 
behave in a certain way in situation Y." 

What is at issue here is the applicability of the research work of 
psychologists in this century to what goes on in the classroom. Do 
the writings of psychologists help the teacher in understanding 
children? Are there principles of child growth and development 
that can be demonstrated by laboratory experience — that is, in a 
classroom? After listening to many arguments, eliciting the opin- 
ions of many teachers, and reading some of the textbooks used in 
courses in education, I have come to the conclusion that there are 
perhaps a few principles of psychology — as well as a considerable 
amount of purely descriptive material — which are relevant They 
are particularly relevant to the total task of teachers for the kinder- 
garten and the first six grades. My quotation from the British report 
indicates what those principles are likely to comprehend. 

Despite the present limitations on the scientific aspect of psy- 
chology as applied to teachers, I have been convinced, largcty by 
the testimony of students and teachers, that for those who teach 
children, psychology has much to say that is so valuable as to war- 
rant the label "necessary" at least for elementary teachers. I be- 
lieve that research will continue that will yield generalizations suf- 
ficiently wide as to be called scientific. As an introduction to the 
point of view of those concerned with the behavior of animals (in- 
cluding man), a general course in psychology would seem essen- 
tial. One would hope for close coordination between those respon- 
sible for such a general course and those who were teaching and 
advancing the applied science of educational psychology. 

The principal complaint I have heard from undergraduate stu- 
dents about psychology is that there is a great deal of duplication 
between what is presented in the general course and what is pre- 
sented in the courses in educational psychology and sometimes in 
the methods courses” (which I shall discuss later). In one insti- 
tution, at least, a v alian t attempt is being made to coordinate the 
tea ch i n g of general psychology and educational psychology. In 
some colleges or universities, on the other hand, those who give 
the two types of course are barely acquainted with one another, 
flrcept for aspects of educational psychology that deal with the 
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field of tests and measurements, I am doubtful about the signifi- 
cance of educational psychology for the teachers in a senior high 
school. I venture to question the width and solidity of the so-called 
scientific generalizations that some professors of education clafm 
are the product of research. 1 If my conclusion is at all sound, the 
role of psychology in the education of future elementary teachers 
should he greater than in the education of teachers for secondary 
schools. 

I am aware that there exists a vast body of literature concerning 
the unique problems and behavioral traits of adolescents, and 
stressing the fact that American culture imposes severe strains on 
many young people of this age group. Any literate adult can 
scarcely avoid extensive contact with this literature. But the over- 
whelming proportion of students found in secondary school class- 
rooms are stable enough in their personality structure, and are ca- 
pable of learning and thinking in a sufficiently adult manner, that 
the classroom teacher can rely on his general education and experi- 
ence In understanding them. Bcmcmber that 1 have recommended 
a course in general psychology for all teachers. Beyond this a school 
district in whose classes a disproportionate number of disturbed 
youngsters are found might well provide special instruction in ado- 
lescent psychology as part of its efforts to introduce the new teach- 
ers to the problems of the schools within the district. This is par- 
ticularly true of the large dties. The time for a consideration of 
many psychological and sociological factors is clearly during the 
first few years of a new teacher’ s experience. 

And now 1 come to a red-hot question: How about those terrible 
methods courses, which waste a student’s time? If the reader agrees 
with my recommendations about drastic changes in state control, 
he will subscribe to the idea that methods courses, like all other 
courses, must prove their worth in a free competition. Yet since 
one tjpe of methods course is tied closely to practice teadiing, to 
which I hare given a key role, I must do my best to clarify a com- 
plicated situation. 

For our purposes, it may be helpful to distinguish between gen- 

* I am here discussing ihe p r eser v ice education of secondary school teacher*. 
An experienced teacher may have sufficient farsight to gain much from psycho- 
logical Instruction that would mislead the novice. 
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eral methods courses and spedo! methods courses. VMe •Btoj 
Suud-s with which I am familUr required ipodal methods 
courses for secondary teachers, by no means aU . required a gm^a! 
methods course. The more one is inclined to beheve in a 
veloped corpus of knowledge about how to ,e “ h 
education, if you will), the more one is ready o acwptl * d “ 
of a general methods course. Yet in none of the a? 
whose programs I analysed in detail was more than one course (3 
semester hours) required. .. , 

The general methods course assumes the existence of a y 
predictive generalizations valid wherever a teaching-leanung sihia- 
Bon Bdsts. It follows from this assumption that diese genemhza- 
Hons are not dependent on variables inhering in specific mate- 
rial to be taught, or on the characteristics of a particular body of 
students. That is to say. the material offered Is 0 , ta 

equally relevant to history, French, mathematics, 
jects. I fail to see where such generalizations would differ Job 
those developed by psychologists concerned with the study of cl - 
room learning, and taught in the general psychology course or m 
basic course in educational psycholog)'. I conclude, therefore, Uia 
such general methods courses are unnecessary and duplicate mate- 
rial already studied. . , . ^ 

My judgment of special courses in the use of particular instruc- 
tional techniques (e.g., audio-visual methods) is equally negative, 
though for difierent reasons. The techniques involved in sued 
courses are likely, given the rapid advance of technology, to 
come quickly obsolete. And, fortunately, they can also be rather 
quickly learned by one who so desires. While it is useful for tea 
ers to know the techniques and the instructional material availa e 
for use with these techniques, this material is highly specific, su 
ject by subject, grade by grade. It seems to me, therefore, that e 
methods and materials can best be presented in the context o sp®" 
cial methods instruction, which accompanies and is closely re t 
to the actual practice-teaching situation. The expert in audio-visu 
methods should be available to the student who, with a specie 
instructional unit in mind, asks what material is available and w t 


e avaname to me stuaeni wuu, - - r -— 

uuuwvuvwm .n mind, asks what material is available and what 

techniques for presenting it are recommended. 

Those who maintain that a knowledge of die subject matter is 
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both the necessary and the sufficient basis of teacher preparation 
have no patience with even the special methods courses. They be- 
lieve that the professors of “how to teach” should be replaced by 
scholars from the academic fields. I know of no one who would 
now deny that knowledge of the field to be taught is necessary, 
and I note an increasing desire on the part of the professors of 
education to involve advanced university scholars in the analysis of 
curriculum and instruction in the elementary and secondary schools. 
But they argue, and I think wisely, that the knowledge of such 
experts is not sufficient. Let us test the argument with respect to a 
concrete problem. 

Take for example the case of a distinguished physicist who comes 
to the conclusion that much should be done to improve the teach- 
ing of the basic principles of physics in the lower schools. He first 
turns, naturally, to an analysis of content in the elementary and 
secondary school science course that might appropriately be called 
physics. He should also, I think, tum to his discipline to identify 
the roots that he thinks should be learned by a young person start- 
ing toward a mastery of the field, so that he could say, in effect, 
"Here are the fundamental principles, ideas, or concepts on which 
physics is based, or which make up the disripb'ne of physics, stated 
in the simplest form in which I can accurately define them.” He 
might very well go on to say that these ideas should follow each 
other in a certain sequence. 

But when one turns to the actual planning and teaching of the 
science course for, let us say, the fifth grade, new questions arise, 
which the physicist, as such, is not prepared to answer. One must 
ask, for example, if a given concept is too difficult to be easily mas- 
tered by a typical youngster in the fifth grade or too simple to 
provide a challenge for the bright youngster of that age. Here the 
judgment of the psychologist and the experienced teacher, who 
have studied and worked closely with students of this age group, 
must be brought in to supplement that of the physicist. If questions 
of vocabulary come up, again those who know the vocabulary level 
of the students must be heard. Moreover, since the science course 
is concerned with the root ideas of chemistry, biology, geology, 
etc., as well as physics, experts in these fields must be consulted. 
The market is flooded with science material — some good, some ter- 
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rible; some tested, some not; some known to the university physicist, 
some not — from among which the elementary teacher, with too 
little time for a careful analysis, must select that to be used. He 
needs the advice of someone well acquainted with these materials. 

But other problems confront the elementary or secondary school 
teacher, concerning which the university physicist, as such, is not 
prepared to give advice. He Is accustomed to working with mature 
adults, usually of better than average intelligence; his students have 
developed a reasonably long attention span and have had at least 
sufficient motivation to elect the program in which his course is 
taught; and he, or his university, can expel those who don't achieve 
or who create intolerable discipline problems. These conditions do 
not exist on the elementary school level; they exist only with quali- 
fications on the secondary level. Disciplining the attention and the 
energies of an overactive ten-year-old, or a rebellious adolescent 
held in school against his will, is simply not the same as lecturing 
to college seniors. The psychologists may give some clues, but the 
greatest assistance is apt to come from someone with long and suc- 
cessful experience in the kind of situation the new teacher actually 
faces. 

We are, then, led to the logically sound, but logistically impos- 
sible, position that a panel of specialists — physicists, chemists, psy- 
chologists, audio-visual technicians, and experienced teachers — 
should stand at the shoulder of each new teacher planning and 
teaching the course in elementary science. The same line of argu- 
ment could be developed with respect to the teaching of social 
studies, the language arts, and other fields. But it is impossible to 
amass such a panel to support every student being prepared to 
teach. The most realistic alternative that has come to my attention 
is the “clinical professor of education,” prepared by training to un- 
derstand what the other specialists have to say, and inclined to 
listen to them, and prepared by continuing experience in the ele- 
mentary or secondary school to demonstrate in concrete teaching 
situations the implications of expert judgment. At the moment the 
potential teacher most needs all the useful knowledge he can get; 
that is, when the teacher actually begins to teach, the clinical pro- 
fessor must make that knowledge available through the special 
methods course. If my recommendation in Chapter 4 is accepted. 
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this would bo done in connection with fulfilling the certification 
procedure required by the state. 

It is difficult to describe in a few words to the lay reader the 
role of methods courses in the preparation of elementary teachers. 
My conclusions about the proper way of combining theory and 
practice arc presented in the next chapter. For those who do not 
wish to examine the subject in as much detail as is requisite in 
presenting a complete plan, let me make here only one remark. 
The usual criticism of those colleges that started as normal schools 
is that they devote too much time to methods courses. To a certain 
extent tills is true; in the training of secondary school teachers, for 
instance, many of these colleges still require a course in general 
methods as well as one in special methods. My criticism of the edu- 
cation of elementary teachers, on the other hand, would be that 
far too often too little time Is devoted to the right kind of methods 
course, though time may be wasted on courses in which practice 
and theory are not sufficiently combined. 

On the basis of all these considerations of specific educational 
courses as they are now being taught, the basis of what my col- 
leagues and 1 have seen, heard, and read, I can only reach one 
conclusion; Professors of education have not yet discovered or 
agreed upon a common body of knowledge that they all feci should 
be held by school teachers before the student takes his first full- 
time fob. To put it another way, 1 find no reason to believe that 
students who have completed the sequence of courses in education 
in one college or university have considered the same, or even a 
similar, set of facts or principles as their contemporaries in another 
Institution even in the same state. 

Far from reflecting unfavorably upon the professors of education, 
their inability to read; consensus concerning tire material to be 
universally required might bo considered, by a friendly critic, an 
indication of their respect for evidence. They are well aware that 
to date there simply Is no conclusive research prosing beyond rea- 
sonable doubt the superiority of one pattern of teacher education 
(including general education and areas of specialization) over an- 
other. 1 Given this lack of evidence and consensus, one can only 

* In preparing this chapter I have benefited from reading a chapter on “Tho 
Hole of the Teacher in School Learning” from Prof. John Carrolls fortheom- 
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conclude that the time has not yet come when the educational sci- 
ences can play the same role in training teachers as the medical 
sciences do in training doctors. To me the conclusion (with which 
many professors of education agree) points clearly to the need for 
giving institutions freedom to experiment with different ways of 
training teachers. Except for practice teaching and the special 
methods work combined with it, I see no rational basis for a state 
prescription of the time to he devoted to education courses, 
whether or not an attempt is made to specify the content I see 
even less excuse for prescription by a voluntary accrediting agency 
whose decisions become in one way or another assimilated by a 
state authority. 

As we have seen, the one indisputably essential element in pro- 
fessional education is practice teaching. The professor of education 
who is to supervise this practice teaching is analogous to the per- 
son who, in some medical schools, it called a "clinical professor 
Following the suggestion of Prof. Robert Bush of Stanford Univer- 
sity, 1 I am taking the phrase and applying it to the field of educa- 
tion. In so doing, 1 remind the reader that a clinical professor of 
surgery is an outstanding surgeon who continues his practice and 
gives only part of his time to students. His status is equal to that 
of a professor of surgery or professor of medicine, both of whom 
nowadays are expected to be primarily research men. The clinical 
professor, on the other hand, is not expected to publish papers. His 
status is assured by his accomplishments as a practitioner. He keeps 
up to date on modern medicine, but in his contribution as a teacher 
the emphasis is on practice rather than theory. 


fag book provisionally entitled Educational Psychology and Educational Re- 
search. Professor Carroll's treatment Includes a review of published research 
on criteria of teacher performance and attempts to relate these criteria to pat- 
terns of teacher preparation. One problem that plagues die researchers on this 
matter is that to date it has proved extremely difficult to identify precisely 
measurable criteria of good teaching. 

, * Imperatives: Expertness and Self-Determination. Report of 

the NCTEPS, Fort Collins, 1962. National Commission on Teacher Education 
and Professional Standards, NEA. Washington, D.C, 1962, p. 45: Prof. 
Robert N. Bush chapter on “Self-Determination and Self-Realization fa the 
Profession of Teaching." 
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I recommend that: 

16. The professor from the college or university who is to super- 
vise and assess the practice teaching should have had much 
practical experience. II is status should be analogous to that of 
a clinical professor in certain medical schools. 

lie might carry the title of “Professor of the Theory and Practice 
of Elementary Teaching" or "Professor of the Teaching of Mathe- 
matics" (or other field). The salary should be equal to that of any 
professor in the institution. There would be no junior or intermedi* 
ary grades. The clinical professor must be an excellent school 
teacher; he would not be expected to do research or publish pa- 
pers. He must from time to time return to the school classroom as 
a classroom teacher. He might scree the college either on a part- 
time basis or on a full-time basis. 

Quite apart from increasing the effectiveness of practice teach- 
ing, the acceptance of this recommendation would go far to raise 
the prestige of the classroom teacher. There is an infinite amount 
of talk about making teaching a profession, and constant reference 
to the medical profession. But few if any universities have recog- 
nized that an excellent classroom teacher by his or her performance 
merits a position as a professor at top salary. In many schools of 
education, graduate courses occupy the attention of a large number 
of the staff. With this graduate work is apt to go an increasing in- 
terest in research, and with this comes pressure from colleagues to 
publish articles and books. For younger instructors promotion de- 
pends on publication. Thus their connection with the school class- 
room becomes more and more remote. 

This recommendation, if accepted, would change all this. The 
clinical professors need not hold the Ph.D. degree and would not 
be expected to make contributions by research and writing. They 
would be generally recognized as superb teachers of children or 
youth and as skilled teachers of college students. Such persons 
might well be given term appointments of, say, three to five years, 
either taking leave from their school teaching positions or, if pos- 
sible, serving both the university and the school at the same time. 
They would be under an obligation to renew continually their ex- 
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perience in the classroom, either by serving both the university and 
the school at the same time or by returning to the school classroom 
every few years. 

A special word or two about preparing secondary teachers is in 
order. The title I have suggested might be “Professor of the Teach- 
ing of Subject X," 1 did not include the phrase “Theory and Prac- 
tice," which I suggested for the clinical professor concerned with 
elementary teaching, since I believe that there is a difference be- 
tween preparing elementary and secondary teachers. There is far 
less theory in the latter. The "Professor of the Teaching of Subject 
X” should be responsible for placing the student in the proper class- 
room, where the classroom teacher ( cooperating teacher) is an ex- 
perienced skillful teacher. In addition, in the seminars during the 
practice-teaching period, the professor will amplify and extend 
what the cooperating teacher is teaching. In the sciences, a labora- 
tory should be available for setting up demonstrations and allow- 
ing the future teacher an opportunity to become familiar with high 
school equipment Current textbooks would be reviewed in each 
field, and if there were a revolutionary wave passing through the 
subject (as in the sciences and mathematics today), the clinical 
professor would show to his students the bearing of the new ap- 
proaches on the classroom work. Most important of all, he can and 
should keep the subject-matter departments in the college or tmf- 
ocrsitij alert in regard to what a future high school teacher needs to 
know. To this end, the subject-matter departments would have to 
go more than half way to meet the clinical professors. 

Further details of when and how the clinical professor provides 
instruction and guidance in developing the art of teaching in a 
classroom are too technical for discussion in this book. Further- 
more, the pattern should vary from college to college and from 
individual to individual. And what is essential for elementary teach- 
ers is not necessarily valid for secondary teachers. The next two 
chapters will make this point dear. 

My recommendations in this chapter are based on two conclu- 
sions. The first conclusion is that there are certain educational sci- 
ences bearing the same relation to the training of teachers that the 
medical sciences bear to the training of doctors; these sciences axe 
not yet as well developed as their counterparts in a school of medi- 
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dne, but nevertheless there Is a function to be fulfilled by those 
who may be regarded as intermediaries between the basic sodal 
sciences and the future practitioner. The second conclusion is that 
the induction of the teacher into a classroom through practice 
teaching should be under the supervision of an experienced school 
teacher who holds high rank as a university professor. Such a clini- 
cal professor, maintaining or renewing his classroom experience 
should also be in close touch with the new developments in the 
educational sdences, particularly with educational psychology. 
Something like a team approach is needed. A careful and continu- 
ing examination of the detailed programs for teacher training 
should be carried out by such a team, which should include sub- 
ject matter specialists. Only In this way can the phrase “an all-uni- 
versity responsibility” come to have real meaning. In the next two 
chapters I shall suggest possible ways in which these basic ideas 
might be translated into specific four-year programs for educating 
elementary and secondary teachers. 
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Is Tins and the next two chapters I shall assume that I am advis- 
in'" an alt-university committee. To begin with, I shall outline svhat 
I suggest as a satisfactory program for the education of future ele- 
mentary school teachers. , 

Let me start by reminding the reader of the enormous extent ot 
public elementary education. Some 84,000 elementary schools em- 
ploy about 900,000 teachers and enroll over 26 million pupils- 
Elementary schools vary widely with respect to size. One-, two-, 
and three-room schools, located mostly in rural areas, number in 
the tens of thousands. In these small schools, teachers teach all the 
elementary school subjects often at several grade levels: reading* 
language arts (spelling, handwriting, grammar, composition, and 
speech), arithmetic, social studies (history and geography), sci- 
ence, music, art, health, and physical education. 

In cities and suburban school districts too there frequently are 
small schools (though seldom smaller than six or seven classrooms), 
but schools of twelve to thirty classrooms tend more commonly to 
be the pattern. In densely populated sections of large cities, ele- 
mentary schools sometimes run to a hundred or more classrooms 
and enroll several thousand pupils. In all these schools, what is 
known as "the self-contained classroom" dominates and is found 
almost uniformly in kindergarten and the first three grades. In the 
self-contained classroom, one teacher is unassisted in his teaching 
of all subjects to a single class. However, in the upper elementary 
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grades specialists often take over from the regular classroom 
teacher, particularly in the fields of health and physical education, 
music, and art. Complete departmentalization — that is, a separate 
teacher for each subject — is a rare phenomenon in the kindergarten 
and the first six grades. Here, I am devoting my attention entirely 
to elementary schools embracing kindergarten through the sixth 
grade, and the education of teachers for such schools. Problems of 
grades 7 to 12 are dealt with in the next chapter. 

There is without doubt a ferment among educators with respect 
to the conduct of elementary education. The long-standing notion 
of a self-contained classroom of 30 pupils taught by one teacher is 
giving way to alternative proposals. One of these proposals is team 
teaching, which, as we have seen, has advantages in orienting new 
teachers. 

If the idea of team teaching becomes widely accept ed — and 
many elementary school principals predict that ft will— there will 
be places in classrooms for a wide range of instructional talent. 
How such schemes will work out over the years in practice remains 
to be seen, but team teaching seems to many the answer to the 
question of how to attract more of the ablest college students into 
elementary school teaching. The possibility of a teachers having an 
opportunity to take advantage of her special field of interest is ex- 
citing. 

Clearly, whether teachers of the future are to teach all subjects 
in a self-contained classroom or are to be specialists teaching only 
one subject throughout the grades is profoundly significant in con- 
sidering the education these teachers are to receive. 'What one 
needs is a reliable crystal ball, for prophecy must precede plan- 
ning. My guess is that, in spite of all the talk about the importance 
of specialists in the elementary school, self-contained classrooms 
will continue to be the dominant pattern for kindergarten and the 
first three grades during the next ten years. During these years, 
however, there will be an increasing tendency to use specialists in 
grades four through six. It follows, then, that teachers for kinder- 
garten and the first three grades must be prepared as generalists 
capable of handling all the subjects appropriate for these early 
childhood years. Their repertoire of skills must include special com- 
petence in the teaching of reading. Because of the variety of pat- 
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four through sir. the teacher for demand 

have familiarity tvith a vanety of Buh 


have familiarity avith a variety of subjects, » should 

for specialization is increasing, the teacher 0 g 

Possess depth in a single subject or MmhmaBon rf retat» 


also possess depth in a single suDjeci rec om- 

subjects taught in the elementary school Many of my 
mendations depend upon these basic observations. A We f 

How are elementary school teachers now L ro blems and 
analysis of two eristing programs brings many of thep 
issues involved into sharp focus. The names of the two rUustra 
colleges examined below are fictitious. 


Treo prog, am, for .he 


12 


General Education 
•Academic Major 
Electives 

Educational Psychology, 

History, Philosophy, 
and Sociology 
Methods and Materials of 

Teaching M 

•Courses designated as 

Special Content Courses for 
Elementary School Teachers None 
Practice Teaching ^ 


51 sem. hours 
24 


56 sem. hours 
None 
10 


185 


Total Semester Hours 


• Note the contrast I n these ttemt. 


My guess is that the reader, after examining the 
might conclude — -because of the differences in regar 
demic major and the hours devoted to "special content co a 
[that Riverdale is a "liberal arts college" and that Lakesi 
“teachers college." But he would be wrong. Both are 
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Specific courses in tico programs 


Riverdak College Lakeside College 



Sem. 


Sem. 

General Education 

lire. 

General Education 

Brs. 

Speech 

3 

Intro, to College life 

n 

Composition 

3 

Literature and Composition 


Comp, and Literature 

3 

Drawing and Painting 

2 

World Literature 

3 

Graphics and Sculpture 

1* 

Art History & Appreciation 

3 

Physical Geography 

2J 

Music History & Appreciation 

3 

World Regional Geography 

2 

General Biology 

3 

Civic Biology and Conservation 2 

Human Biology 

3 

Hygiene 

2 

Chemistry and Physics 

3 

Biological Science 

2 

Geology and Astronomy 

3 

Physical Science 

4 

General Mathematics 

3 

Fundamental Concepts of 


(three additional hours are 


Arithmetic 

5} 

required if high school back- 




ground is weak) 





3 

World Civilization 


American Institutions 

3 

Early American Civilization 

21 


3 

later American Civilization 

2f 

Africa and Near East 

3 

Contemporary Social Issues 


The Behavioral Sciences 

3 

General Psychology 

2J 

Senior Seminar 

3 



Physical Education and 

No 

Physical Education 


Recreation (5 semesters) ' 

credit 




Sem. 


Sem. 

Academic Major 

lira. 

Academic Major 

Brs. 

A Major of 24 semester hours 


No major or concentration is 




required although some sta- 




dents take their 16 hours of 




electivea in one subject. 


Electives 


Electives 




16 semester hours— may be 


music, philosophy, speech, or 

selected from either general 


foreign language 


or professional education 




courses. 
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Educational Psyeh., Uiitory, 

Sen, 

Educational Ptyeh., History, 

Sen 

Philosophy, and Sociology 

lift. 

Philosophy, end Socidogy 

lln. 

Child Development 

3 

Educational Psychology 

2 

Advanced Child Development 

3 

Human Development 

3i 

History sad Philosophy of 


Social Foundations of 


Education 

3 

Education 

2 

Education Elective 

3 

Education Elective 

n 



Classroom Management 

21 

Methods end HalcriaU of 

Sen 

Methods and Materials of 

Sen . 

Teaching 

Iln. 

Teaching 

lire. 

Curriculum 1 (Soda! Studies, 


Language Arts (including 


Art, Marie) 

2 

reading) 

2 

Curriculum 11 (Language Arts, 

Science 

2 

including Reading) 

2 

Handwriting 

i 

Curriculum HI (Arithmetic, 


Social Studies 

2 

Science, Health, FJE.) 

2 

Arithmetic 

2 



Marie 

U 



Art 

2 



Physical Education 

2 

Special Methods and Content 

Sen 

Special Methods and Content 

Sem. 

Courses 

Hr*. 

Courses 

Bn. 

(No courses of this nature are 


Music Fundamentals 

6 

designed) 


Children’B Literature 

2 i 



Speech and Drama 

2} 



Industrial Arts 

21 



Health of the Child 

21 



Nutrition 

2 

Practice Teaching 


Practice Teaching 


Two 8-week sessions at two 


One 12-week session at one 


grade levels in the senior 


grade level in the senior 


year. 


year. 



education: art history and appreciation in River dale, drawing and 
painting in Lakeside; human biology in Riverdale, hygiene in Lake- 
side; general mathematics in Riverdale, fundamental concepts cf 
arithmetic in Lakeside. 
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There are equally striking differences in regard to electives and 
academic majors. Riverdale restricts electives to the humanities 
(music, philosophy, speech, foreign language); Lakeside permits 
selection from either general or professional education courses. 
Riverdale students will graduate with a concentration of 24 semes- 
ter hours in an “academic area"; Lakeside students acquire at roost 
only 16 semester hours, provided they concentrate all their electives 
for this purpose. 

There are differences in professional education. Riverdale stresses 
child development and the history and philosophy of education. 
Lakeside has only half as much child or human development but 
adds courses in educational psychology, educational sociology, and 
classroom management. 

Before discussing other differences in professional education, I 
digress for a moment to discuss a segment of the curriculum that 
is unique to the education of elementary school teachers and about 
which there is considerable controversy. The expectation that ele- 
mentary school teachers will teach nil or several subjects raises the 
problem of how best to provide these teachers with the requisite 
background of content and methodology. One position is that a 
“good general education” is sufficient. However, we have seen that 
general education includes almost everything and anything, and it 
is unlikely that a general education curriculum, whatever its con- 
tent, would provide, for example, a course in children’s literature, 
which both elementary school teachers and teachers of teachers say 
is needed. Certainly, a general education curriculum would not 
provide a course in the teaching of reading. Courses such as chil- 
drens literature, industrial arts, and health of the child, prescribed 
in the Lakeside curriculum, are termed “special content courses for 
teachers" in that they would not be provided if the institution did 
not seek to educate elementary school teachers. In addition to these 
courses for elementary school teachers, there is a cluster known as 
"special methods courses.” Very often these special methods courses 
cover both the content of an elementary school subject and the 
problems of teaching the subject. Consequently, it is extremely dif- 
ficult to distinguish between “special content courses” and “special 
methods courses,” and so they can be conveniently lumped together 
as "special content and methods courses” for elementary school 
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teachers. These axe professional courses designed to do a rather 
specific job. 

Riverdale devotes only six semester hours to courses in methods 
of teaching, organizing them into three “curriculum*’ courses. By 
contrast. Lakeside requires more than twice as much attention to 
“methods” courses, specifying eight courses, each devoted to o sub- 
ject commonly taught in the elementary school. In addition. Lake- 
side specifies six courses in the "special methods and content cate- 
gory, whereas Riverdale specifics none, on the assumption, appar- 
ently, that all content needed for teaching in the elementary school 
is provided in general education, in special methods courses, or, 
perhaps, in the secondary and elementary schools. 

In regard to practice teaching, however, Riverdale requires a 
third more in time and assignment and at hvo grade levels rather 
than one. Probably it is assumed at Riverdale that much of the 
special content and methodology needed by an elementary school 
teacher can be learned in the actual business of teaching as a prac- 
tice teacher. Conversations with members of the faculty at River- 
dale confirmed this assumption. 

One other significant difference between the two institutions is 
not apparent in the listing of courses. The faculty at Riverdale 
argued that the general requirements for teachers should be the 
same as for doctors, lawyers, or business people, with as little spe- 
cialization as possible, even though Riverdale claims to be a single- 
purpose, teacher-preparing institution. On the other hand, the fac- 
ulty at Lakeside, also a single-purpose, teacher-preparing institu- 
tion, admitted that the teaching of many general education courses 
is colored by the assumption that their students are to be teachers. 

The foregoing example of two significantly different curricula at 
two institutions bearing the same label testffies to the difficulty of 
generalizing. Much current criticism of and debate over the edu- 
cation of teachers is conducted at the level of slogans — for example, 
the frequent and passionate articles about “those terrible teachers 
colleges." To be constructively critical about the education of teach- 
ers in the United States, one must examine specific courses and 
what goes on in them. 

“The vast majority of elementary school teachers complete tbeiz 
preparation for first employment inj our year s (eight semesters)- 
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In the past in some states many teache rs assumed full jimp res p on- 
sib ility foIlowin g^bvcLy f a rs - nf college. However, ixTone way or an- 
other such teachers were urged to take courses on an in-service 
basis, and large numbers thus obtained the bachelor’s degree sev- 
eral years after they had been teaching on a full-time basis. One 
might consider such an arrangement an on-the-job completion of a 
four-year program. However, few el ementary school te achers now 
beg in their work w ithout a bac helor’s degree. 

(A review of the four-year program in n state and 9 private uni- 
versities, 11 state colleges, and 4 private colleges demonstrates (Ap- 
pendix I) that diversity is the rule. There is no uniform pattern. 
In the 35 institutions I just mentioned, the time devoted to general 
education ranges from 39 to 90 semester hours; the time allotted 
to what might be called professional courses ( except special meth- 
ods and practice teaching) ranges from 11 to 29 semester hours. 
Special methods courses make up from 12 to 36 hours, and the time 
devoted to practice teaching (in terms of semester-hour credits) 
ranges from 5 to 14. Nevertheless, a few similarities can be found. 
i’AM institutions offer at least 3 semester hours in educational or 
"child psychology, and all, of course, provide for practice teaching. 
Almost all require some special content and methods courses in 
arithmetic, social studies, science, language arts (including read- 
ing), physical education, music, art, and crafts. All institutions pre- 
paring elementary school teachers, it would appear, make some 
effort to provide special content and methodology directly related 
to the curriculum of the elementary school and what these teachers 
are expected to do. 

(Thus , appro ximately h alf of the four-year cur riculum Js-devoled 
to cours'es considere H tn hpgcne ral edu cation.. The content of these 
courses varies for elementary school leachers, just as it does for all 
other students in four-year college curricula. There simply is no 
basis for concluding that the so-called general education of ele- 
mentary school teachers is better or worse than the general educa- 
tion of other college students. 

(judging from my observations, most prospective elementary 
school teachers "major” in elementaiy education, spending one or 
two of the four years in professional courses, including special con- 
tent, methods, and practice teaching. Hut a much smaller group 
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manages to build a “major* of 24 or more semester hours In a field 
other than education, and a few concentrate sufficiently to meet 
the full graduation requirements of an academic department- One 
has great difficulty in determining course content from titles and, 
therefore, in classifying courses or in equating them from institu- 
tion to institution. 

Members of my staff and I talked to hundreds of students pre- 
paring for elementary school teaching in the institutions visited. 
They were frank and specific in their evaluation of courses. Some 
of these judgments have already been reported. The eclectic intro- 
ductory course covering a smattering of topics — job opportunities 
in teaching, certification requirements, professional ethics for teach- 
ers, the evolution and organization of American schools, and so on 
— finds few friendly voices among the student body. Students were 
somewhat less critical of the courses in educational psychology but 
frequently complained that these were far removed from classroom 
practice. Students were more enthusiastic about child development 
and methods courses, although a significant proportion believed 
that the latter could be improved through eliminating duplication, 
and that both types of course should be more effectively related 
to practice. Their comments about practice teaching ranged from 
"helpful" to “great,” and they frequently mentioned die ability and 
readiness of both college supervisors and cooperating classroom 
teachers to provide the practical help needed in beginning actual 
teaching. 

In the section that follows, I summarize briefly where my ob- 
servations, discussions, and study have brought me with respect to 
the education of elementary school teachers. My present point of 
view is presented in a series of conclusions and recommendations, 
with supporting arguments. The chapter concludes with a sample 
four-year curriculum for elementary school teachers. 

Four tears of college are adequate for thc.bre.adth and depth of 
education, needed for teaching m_elemg ntary sc hools, assuming that 
two of Jhc jour college y saryare devoted to a general education 
more or less -like. that _suggested^eailier. ‘lhe remaining two years 
are sufficient for the concentration of* studies and professional prep* 
aration recommended below. Consequently, the general education 
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previously proposed, and included in the sample program appear- 
ing later in this chapter, is my recommended program of general 
education for all elementary school teachers, ll one insists on more 
free electives, then a five-year continuous program will result. I am 
convinced, however, that such a prolongation before the teacher 
takes his first job is unnecessary and unwise. My second conclu- 
sion is that the professional education of teachers for kindergarten 
and the first three grades should be differentiated from the profes- 
sional education of teachers for grades four, five, and sir. 

There are several reasons for this conclusion. As I have talked to 
elementary teachers, I have become convinced that a rather spe- 
cial type of person is interested in teaching very young children, 
and that the preparation of these individuals requires more con- 
cern with child psychology as well as a broader academic program. 
Furthermore, the self-contained classroom is more likely to persist 
in the three lower grades than in the three upper grades. 

The following recommendation is addressed to the trustees, presi- 
dent and members of the faculty of colleges and universities en- 
gaged in the preparation of elementary school teachers. 

17(a). The program for teachers of kindergarten and grades i, a, 
and 3 should prepare them in the content and methodology 
of all subjects taught in these early school years. Depth in a 
single subject or cluster of subjects is not necessary. 

17(b). The program for teachers of grades 4, 5, and 6 should pro- 
vide depth of content and methods of teaching in a specific 
subject or cluster of subjects normally taught in these grades 
with only an introduction to the remaining elementary 
school subjects. 

Unquestionably there is a body of material worthy of inclusion in 
the education of elementary school teachers, but in many institu- 
tions, there is a considerable amount of duplication and repetition. 
To remedy this situation I make three suggestions. First, the total 
time allocated to courses in special content and method, frequently 
amounting to almost two semesters, should be reduced to the equiv- 
alent of one semesters work. Actually, the program that I suggest 
in the following paragraphs will require the student to take the 
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equivalent of one semester’s work {16 semester hours) in tins area. 
Second, these courses in special content and method should he taken 
in the student’s senior year and should be taken concurrently trim 
actual experience in an elementary school classroom. This “labora- 
tory" experience in a classroom should involve the student almost 
continuously in observation, participation as a teacher’s assistant, 
and a period of practice teaching. The practice teaching should in- 
clude several weeks of full-time responsibility for the conduct of 
a classroom under the guidance of an experienced elementary 
school teacher. Third, these courses in special content and method 
should be taught by a team of clinical /acuity members whose oten 
education and teaching experience qualify them in both the content 
and the methodology of the specific subject. The work of these 
specialists should be coordinated so as to reduce to a minimum any 
duplication in the elements of methodology common to the various 
content areas. The courses themselves need not conform to the 
traditional pattern of academic organization. That is, they need not 
meet three days a week for a semester, for example. In fact, they 
might better be organized in a series of two- to three-week intensive 
“workshops” strategically arranged to realize the maximum benefit 
from the students actual experience in a classroom — i.e., the labora- 
tory experiences that are suggested above. 

Because cood heading instruction is of the utmost importance in 
elementary schools, I feel compelled to say a word about this area 
before specifying more completely the remainder of special content 
and methods courses. I have found that by no means all the colleges 
we visited required a specific course in teaching reading. For ex- 
ample, out of 35 institutions only 19 required such a course, and 
where the course was required, the credit given ranged from 2 to 4 
semester hours. This is barely adequate for teachers of grades four, 
five, and six and entirely inadequate for teachers of kindergarten 
and grades one through three. I suggest a minimum of three 
semester hours in the teaching of reading for all elementary school 
teachers and twice this amount for teachers of kindergarten and 
the lower three grades. 

The initial three-semester-hour course in the teaching of reading, 
which would be required of all prospective elementary' school 
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teachers, should include as a minimum of Instruction: 1) A view of 
the entire elementary school reading program in all grades and an 
acquaintance with a wide variety of texts and other instructional 
materials far all levels; 2) a thorough grounding in the basic read- 
ing skills and the extension of these basic skills into the upper- 
grade reading program; 3) an opportunity for the prospective 
teacher to concentrate in some depth on the reading program of 
either the primary or upper grades; and 4) an opportunity actually 
to try teaching some or all of these reading skills to a group of 
children (the laboratory experience mentioned above). 

For upper-grade teachers this would be the extent of their formal 
undergraduate preparation in the teaching of reading. For kinder- 
garten and lower-grade teachers an additional three-hour course 
would be required. This second course should deal primarily with 
the identification and the correction of reading problems. Again, 
students taking the course should have ample opportunity actually 
to work with children who are learning to read. The prospective 
teachers would thus Icam about and actually use diagnostic and 
remedial techniques prior to assuming their first full-time teaching 
positions. I have actually visited such courses during my travels 
around the country, and I was impressed by the importance of 
providing this valuable experience for future teachers. 

In my suggested procram, lower-grade teachers must in 10 semes- 
ter hours consider the following areas of study: arithmetic, chil- 
dren’s literature, social studies, science, art, music, health, and 
physical education. It is easy to see that it would not be possible to 
take a course in each of these areas. In fact, it would be best not to 
have a separate course in each. Decause of the nature of young 
children, I am convinced it is vital for lower-grade teachers to be 
able to relate these many subjects one to another in their daily 
classroom programs. Therefore, the future teacher's introduction to 
these subjects might also be handled in an "integrated" course 
covering Die total curriculum of the lower grades and taught by a 
team of clinical professors who arc experienced teachers at this 
level. 

The suggested organization of such courses for upper-grade teach- 
ers is a more complicated problem for two closely related reasons. 
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First, many upper-grade often handled 

subject areas (art, music, and physical rf ta this 

by specialists, for example). Second, I sugg deli 

chapter that upper-grade teachers ^ JJJd to be 
The question then arises: Do all upp E?a , ,, q traditional 
injured ,0 the special content so ta- 

elcmentary school subjects? And furthe • £ program 

traduced, are the 13 semester hours remauung in in p b- 
sufficient for such an introduction? elementary school 

In my many often think of them- 

teachers of the upper grades. I found that they 0 ^ 

selves as teachers of science or o 0 . , . ^ j „ 0 [ art, music, 

and are loath to take courses dealing "^theteacWngt t0 

physical education, or subjects other than > ««> , in , „f 
their special interests. One can symp should develop a 

view, but while I suggest upper-grade Btog* Jool 
special teaching Odd, I am convmced that all elcmen^ ^ 
Scs must have at least an Introduction >“*' '“Reason, 
subjects commonly taught in the elementary **00'-^ ge a 

I suggest lor upper-grade teachers a senes of 

during the seder year, devoting voting amounts of toe » ^ 
elementary school subjects. In this manner the *3 . se . 

remaining could be allocated as follows: the eqitswd lent 
mester hours in the upper-grade teatheFs major s <*> jchool 

tion, and the remainder allocated to the other elementary _ 
subjects. I consider this amount of instruction su&aent x kT 
grade teachers. _ re . 

Table I below combines the suggestions and condus: I 
sented above. It provides for a four-year program with ess 7 
no free electives. This four-year curriculum includes bo 
breadth of education required and the necessary special w»°" 
essential for the elementary teacher. As I shall explain ater, ^ 
ther formal professional instruction of an elementary teac er 
more profitable if it comes after a year or two of teaching ex P e 
ence. At this point I only wish to point out that there is ^ 
confusion about a so-called five-year program for elementary tea 
ers. A five-year program is sometimes interpreted to mean \ a 
four years of college without any education courses, plus ° a 



TABLE IS 

A proposed curriculum for the education 
of elementary school teachers 

Semester 


Summary Houts 

Genera! Requirements 60 

Concentration 30 

Professional 30 

Total 120 

General Requirements: (See Chapter 6) 

The English Language 6 

IPesfern World's Literary Tradition 6 

History (at least one half other than American) 0 

Mathematics 6 

Philosophy 3 

Science (physical and biological studied consecutively) 12 

Economics, Political Science, Sociology, and Anthropology 0 

Introduction to General Psychology 3 

Fine Arts (art or music) 6 

Physical Education (non-credit) — 

CO 

Concentration (See Chapter 6) 30 


Professional Sequence (30 semester hours, most of which will be in the senior 
year) 

(1) Course in child growth and development, with extensive laboratory 
experiences; year-long study of children in many settings (3 semester 
hours’ total credit for one class meeting plus laboratory experiences each 
week, perhaps in the junior year). 

(2) Course in history, philosophy, or sociology of education (3 semester 
hours, perhaps in the junior year). 

(3) Courses in the teaching of reading accompanied by regular labora- 
tory experiences (minimum of 3 semester hours for teachers of grades 
4, 6, and 6; minimum of 6 semester hours for teachers of kindergarten 
and the first three grades). 

(4) A series of intensive workshops in the content and method of ele- 
mentary school subjects (including a special methods course in the field 
of concentration for upper-grade teachers) with course work differentiated 
for lower and upper elementary grades in line with differing demands of 
these levels of teaching. (Maximum of 13 and 10 semester hours for 
prospective teachers of upper and lower grades respectively.) 

(5) Year-long laboratory experiences accompanying course work above 
and including at least 8 weeks of practice teaching, involving a m i nim um 
of 3 hours daily in the classroom (8 semester hours). 
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further yea, of work of a pmfessi , "J 

yearn in which general and professional I »oA are «*m ^ 

taneously, (o) four yean rf veM’s 'Lk aecom- 

education followed later by the equivalent of a years I 

plished over a period of years. interpretation 

What I am suggesting here amounts! to ' * coming later 

(c). that is, a four-year program " dvan ““ ? L lum ^ of a 
U so desired. The other tun (a an lb) F’ ovld ' i° b - 

year of free electives be/ore a teacher begins 1 lus fus teaetmi | 51 
I am convinced that it is a limrry and is, , teach- 

unwisc. My interviews indicate that many ^ ^ V een 

ers, unlike prospective high schoo teachers, have namte 
interest in teaching early in their lives. A wait of 6™. “ w . 
attaining this goal seems to me unduly lorv 

dents have the full responsibility of a classroom t he bettei ' tim 

Table 1 summarires my proposed £ Surse 

of elementary school teachers. The reader wall recall , 

and credit estimates are designed merely to sugg nt i cn tanding 
necessary fo, most students to achieve the level of nndewtanom, 
in each Eeld that I consider desirable. H 

The 30 semester hours labeled -Concentration in Ihe abov e » 
should be distributed diEerently according to ™h'jl>evsl>> aati0 „ 
being prepared to be teachers for grades K -3 
17a) or for teaching in grades 4-6 (Kecommendabon I, >• , 

the Erst group the 30 hours should be distributed over th , 

namely, English, social studies, and mathematics; the ‘““''’T 
these subjects should be tested by a comprebensrve esaimna 
For the second group, preparing to teach in grades 4, 5 - • 

no hours should be devoted to the study oi one of the I 0 ™™"*: 
English, mathematics, social studies, science. Together w 
time devoted to one of these subjects as part of the general u 
tion program, this will mean a total concentration of 3 ® 10 ^ rS 
one field. Again, a comprehensive examin ation in the Bela o co 
centration is desirable. . „ 

My program must be interpreted in light of the discussions m 
previous chapters. If the reader disagrees with my diagnosis o ^ 
role of theory and practice, he may well disagree with the con « 
sions summarized in Table I. Though I consider a course in 
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philosophy, history, or sociology of education highly advisable,' I do 
not believe these courses are essential. The reader will remember 
that I consider such courses worth while only if the professors in- 
volved are competent as judged by the standards of the academic 
discipline they seek to apply to education. If competent professors 
are not available, such courses should not be offered. On the other 
hand, I consider courses in educational psychology, including child 
growth and development, to be essential In making this distinction 
I do not mean to imply that the courses in educational psycholog)' I 
have observed are better taught thnn those in the his tor)’ or the 
philosophy of education; there exist both good and bad courses in 
all these disciplines. Just os the educational historian must be first 
of all an historian, so must the educational psychologist be first of 
all a psychologist, with a continuing interest in educational prob- 
lems. But I do believe that for the elementary school teacher the 
psychological instruction is essential. 
iLet me return now to the term "laboratory experience," which 
refers to both the observation of children and the practical activity 
in the classroom carried on in conjunction with professional in- 
struction^ Those who believe there is a rapidly developing total 
science of education place particular emphasis on the word "labora- 
tory." Whether or not one approves of including such laboratory 
experiences in the teacher education curriculum, it seems clear that 
the future elementary teacher has much to learn that can bo learned 
only in the elementary school classroom. What is learned by direct 
observation embraces far more than the principles of teaching. It 
includes an understanding of how children develop, singly and in 
groups. Therefore, without entering into a long argument about 
what might be called scientific, I conclude that die effectiveness of 
education courses is substantially increased when accompanied by 
appropriate “laboratory experiences." I would argue that all educa- 
tion courses for elementary teachers ( with the possible exception 
of courses in philosophy or sociology or history ) be accompanied 
by “laboratory experiences" providing for the observation and teach- 
ing of children. To some limited extent the use of film and televi- 
sion can take the place of direct classroom observation. 

I have already presented my case for requiring all teachers to 
prove their competence during a period of practice teaching. Such 
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practice teaching is to be done in “1 

Lard and under conditions approved by state f 

vStr or college professor responsible is to be a ohnical protean 
'He is to be responsible for arranging die teaching erpen ^ 
together with the cooperating teacher, for assessing th 
of tlie student It is perhaps necessary to emphasue that P 
teaching serves a deal purpose: it is an essenbal put ^ of 
teacher’s training and a critical point for erarmning and attestni 0 
to bis competence. 1 therefore recommend 

18 A n future elementary teachers should engage in practice teach- 
in* jo, a period of nt leasts teeeb, spending am mmum o/j 
hZlrsaEyin the ehmroora,- the period must include d ^ 
3 tceefc* of full raiponriWlity lor the classroom under <*e three 
lion of a cooperating teceher end the supemnon of a dmicot 
professor. 

The amount of practice teaching I am prescribing wnuld carry S 
semester hours of credit 


One matter of serious import for small colleges seeldng 
pare elementary school teachers is the number of professors ne 
to do the job described on the preceding pages. One might argu 
that there should be a specialist in each area of professional in- 
struction enumerated earlier. At the other extreme, one co 
the view that a specialist in elementary education, himseuexper 1 ' 
enced in elementary school teaching, could provide the need in " 
struction in all courses and supervise the laboratory experiences. 
found precisely this situation in some of the institutions visitor, 
spite of the valiant job being done by some of these overburden 
Individuals, what I saw on the whole convinces me that a one- or 
two-man staff in elementary education is completely inadequate. 
No staff of only two persons, no matter how well trained or ener- 
getic they might he, could meet the varied responsibilities that a 
clinical and an intermediary professor must be prepared to handle. 

I conclude that the equivalent of three to four professors con- 
stitutes a bare minimum. Such a minimum staff might be put to- 
gether in a variety of combinations. Let us ass um e. Erst, an histo- 
rian (or philosopher or sociologist) devoting half his time to the 
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courses in education and Half time to teaching outside the field of 
education. An educational psychologist devoting at least half time 
is essential. These two half-time professors constitute one. Let us 
assume, next, a full-time clinical professor specializing in teaching 
reading and other language arts, devoting half his time to these 
courses and half to the supervision of practice teaching. Finally, let 
us assume another full-time clinical professor specializing in science 
and mathematics who would devote half his time to these courses 
and half time to supervision of practice teaching. The equivalent of 
another clinical person, actually several part-time persons, still 
would be required to handle content and methods in the remaining 
fields. What I am talking about here is the bare minimum number 
of professors needed. The instruction in these areas would occur in 
short-term workshops that could be taught by regular faculty mem- 
bers from other departments in the college, or by highly skilled 
elementary school teachers of these subjects who could be brought 
in on a consultant basis. One needs, then, at least the equivalent of 
one intermediary professor and two or three clinical professors to 
maintain an adequate program for the professional education of 
elementary school teachers. 

I recommend: 

19. Tl\osc responsible for financing and administering small colleges 
should consider whether they can afford to maintain an ade- 
quate staff for the preparation of elementary school teachers. 
Unless they are able to employ the equivalent of three or four 
professors denoting their time to elementary education, they 
should cease attempting to prepare teachers for the elementary 
schools. 

Two other alternatives are open to small colleges wishing to main- 
tain elementary school teaching programs for Its students and 
yet unable to maintain this minimum staff. The first alternative is 
to join forces with a neighboring college or university. We found 
one highly satisfactory arrangement where a small college for 
women conducted a joint teacher-education program with a coedu- 
cational university located nearby. A second, and more likely, al- 
ternative is to enter into an informal cooperative arrangement with 
a university offering a fifth year or master-of-aits-in-teaching pro* 
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their resources. future ele- 

An taBtution that graB-ates tmmuJly 25 « 
mentary teachers should be able to ^PP . | 0 f financing 
sta 5 Where fewer students are involved, the p 
" serious. In theory the pubhc “lS«l 

taxpayers; in theory the private colleges aaW ^ ^ 
on its endowment. In practice the P nva,e “ U ' S , Therefore, I 
not depends for its finances largely on hnbon fees. • ™ re “ • 
questim whether the institutions that now _ f „ 

elementary teachers a yea, should l continue I to ariemp . :* 
elementary school teachers. Table n, which is 6 gures. 

ot teachers graduated in 196a. provide “ ““^Slly 

Out ol some 3S.000 elementary school ,eoch '”J [ ^ fcistitutions 
to the 16 most populous states, only e 4 oC com e Iro 
that graduate lover dun, a 3 a yea,. U all “"£“ 3 * 

cancel their elementary programs, the “PP\ ° f '“? md ,63 

diminished by only 7 P CT cent Eleven P ubbc 
private colleges would be affected. nn as a 

P The consequence of adopting a similar policy for the na 
whole would mean the dropping of the elementary educa P 
gram from 35 p«Mfc colleges and 291 f«*vate colleges 
decrease in the number of elementary teachers by some 7 per 
Such a loss, in my judgment, would not be serious. I doubt U 
of these small institutions are adequately preparing ele ® . * 

teachers because of the limitations imposed by their inabll,ty 
maintain a faculty of sufficient size and diversity to offer the many 
courses that are demanded. These colleges, the prospective elemen- 
tary school teachers attending them, and the children of the na 
would all be better off if these inadequate programs were discon- 
tinued. A workable solution to this serious problem can be p*°vi 
by the continued growth of fifth-year programs of the MAX type 
in institutions with adequate faculties and by cooperative arrange- 
ments between small colleges. 



THE EDUCATION 
OF SECONDARY SCHOOL 


TEACHERS 


Is THIS CHAPTEK, contmuing in my role as an adviser to an 
versiry committee, l shall concern mjseU with the 
secondary teachers. I shall divide the chapter into too parts. In tne 
Erst 1 treat of the education of teachers of English, social s u 
mathematics, general science, physics, chemistry , and biology* 
second I discuss the educatiun'of teachers of foreign iangua 0 es, 
music, art, and physical education. Much of what follows is based 
on mv answer to the question ‘Is there a science of education, ana 
on my appraisal of practice teaching. As far as practice teaching is 
concerned, I shall have little to add to what I have already written- 


Part l: English, social studies, mathematics, science 

We are living in a period of change in regard to many aspects o* 


education. The ferment in secondary education is no less thanthat 
in the elementary Four developments a re note worthy. _ 
the rapid introduction of new methods andj natgrjals, particularly in 
physics, in chemistry, in biology, and in mathematics; second, 

* - * ’ i into the lower grad es the teach- 


ing of material once thought proper only for the higher 
third, the introduction in some high schools of collegeworh in 


12 th grade 'Ey ^nean?"6F~ tbe~advanced^ilaciment program; f 


the increa sing use of televisio n, team t e a ch ing, and some form of 
programmed instructtoa.~ AlI these developments have had 
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will continue to have their impact on the education of secondary 
school teachers. 

It goes without saying that an adequate preparati on in th e sub - 
jeet to be taught is essential for the secondary school teacEerTEvery- 

one subscribes to such a statement, but people differ radically on 

what the word “adequate’ means. First of all, a decision must be 

made as to whether the institution is to certify am given graduate 

in more than one field. At present in many colleges and universities, 

secondary school teachers are graduated with a “major " and a 
“mino r." Some state requirements encourage such ah arrangement. 
However, the difficulties of providing adequate practice-teaching 
experience in two fields are considerable. I have found not only 
difficulties but dissatisfaction among college students. Since the 
practice teaching is to be the essential step in assessing a futurel 
teacher's capabilities, it would be necessary to have two prolonged! 
periods of practice teacliing if a secondary school teacher were to 
be certified by the state i n two field s. 

Aside from these considerations, f believe it is impossible to study i 
two academic fields in sufficient depth in four years. I therefore j 
recommend that: 

20. An institution should award a teaching certificate for teachers 
in grades 7 to 12 in one field on ly. The fields would be as fol- 
lows: social studies, English, mathematics, physics and chem- 
istry combined, and biology. 

I recognize that in making this recommendation I am going con- 
trary to established custom in many institutions. The argument in 
favor of certifying a teacher in two or more fields is that the small 
high scliool cannot afford a separate teacher for each subject In The 
American High School Today I wrote at length about the necessity 
to consolidate small high schools. Throughout the nation, in thou- 
sands of small high "schools with small staffs, teachers must be 
utility infielders with the capacity to teach at least two, often three, 
and sometimes four different subjects. This fact has bad an impor- 
tant effect on the preparation of secondary school teachers. There 
are still many small schools in which the science teacher will teach 
chemistry and physics in alternate years and fill in his schedule with 
general science, biology, and mathematics. The social studies or 
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English teacher will take one or two foreign language classes, if 
foreign language is offered at all. 

The result of this situation has been that c ertification require- 
meats and teacher education programs have been geared to the 
employment conditions in the small schools.)l£ teachers must teach 
more than one subject, it is clear that their preparation in any one 
area cannot be as deep as it would if they were to teach just one 
subject. Many institutions require teaching major s and teaching 
minors with the dubious assumption that a teacher* needs to be less 
well prepared in his second field, or mino r. A common program 
consists of 30 semester hours for a major and 18 semester hours for I 
a minor, or 10 courses in one subject and 6 in another. > 

The assumption that secondary teachers ought to be prepared to 
teach at least hvo differen t subjects needs careful examinatio n 
state bu state. In 195a the enrollment in the median-size public 
secondary school was 175; in 1959, just seven years later, the figure 
had jumped to 278. Whereas in 1930 only 25 per cent of the schools 
bad enrollments over 200, by 1959, 60 per cent of the schools en- 
rolled more than 200 students. Secondary schools are becoming 
larger, and this fact has important implications for teacher education. 

Another important factor is the increase in the number of six- 
year high schools (grades 7 through 12 inclusive). More pupils 
attend six-year high schools than any other kind, and these schools 
outnumber all other kinds of secondary school in the nation. Many 
of these schools are in rural areas and represent efforts to consolidate 
several small systems organized- in-8-year elementary _and^y, ear 
secondary schools. The purpose of this consolidation is to provide a 
better program with specialist teachers at minimum expense for 
grades 7 through 12. Actually, 61 per cent of the small high schools 
are six-year schools, and they enroll 75 per cent of all students at- 
tending the small high schools. This means that only 7.5 per cent 
of the secondary students in the whole nation are in small high 
schools (with fewer than 90 students in the senior class) that are 
not six-year schools. The importance of the six-year school is that 
it obviates the need for utility infielders by adding more grades, 
thereby increasing the likelihood that a specialist can spend all his 
time on .g ne subject — ji athematics or English, for example. This 
fact balances the smaller number of students in each grade. Be- 
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cause ol these continuing efforts to eliminate small four-year high 
schools, I doubt that in many states there is any necessity for teach- 
ers who can teach two or more subjects in grades 7 to 12. 

It can be argued that factors other than school size are involved, 
I have heard it said that there will always be a need for at least a 
few teachers to take classes in subjects other than their specialty 
because teacher schedules, even in largo schools, never come out 
exactly even. Often there is an extra class in social studies, for 
example, that must be picked up by a teacher whose major might 
be in another field. Or so the argument goes. Moreover, shifting 
student enrollments may mean that whereas in one year there are 
two geometry classes, in another year there may be four such 
classes. The shifting of enrollments, combined with a low staff turn- 
over, obviously presents problems, and a school district cannot 
always find a teacher who fits exactly the vacancy within the staff. 

I readily admit it is unlikely that there will ever be a time when 

the nation over. But I am convinced that with more attention paid 
to hiring policies, better teacher assignments, and more imagina- 
tive scheduling by principals, the number of those teaching in more 
than one field in high schools of sufficient size could soon be re- 
duced to zero. In short, the progress of school consolidation ( Appen- 
dix H) precludes the necessity to educate new teachers in more 
than one subject area in many states. In fact, if no new teachers 
are prepared in more than one field, the shortage of teachers so 
trained and the corresponding increase of specialists would, in all 
probability, hasten the development of larger schools. 

Having presented my case for a single teaching field, I must now 
emphasize that the content of such a field must correspond to the 
needs of the secondary school teachers. This means that each 
subject-matter department must have a close liaison with the high 
schools. [' The clinical pmfexs o rs are the p eople who should, pro- 
v ide such liaiso n. 'Here let me only point out that I have found 
institution after institution in which most, if not all, the members of 
a subject-matter department (English or chemistry, for example) 
were totally unfamiliar with what was going on in the schools and 
couldn’t care less. Academic faculties almost invariably specify the 
courses to be taken in a field of concentration in such a way that 
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their graduates can proceed in lire same Geld 1 jS 

leadingto a Vir.D. More ol.cn than not. such a patten, of stum 
Ml suitable for a future Isigl. sAxsl , UJ ^der 

Before l illustrate the point 1 base been nulrng, [cJS0IJ 

bow much time should be dev°> Would it not bo better to 

of education. The .fuesbon * ill be mised. ^ 

eliminate some or mud. of Ihls “° ,V ' or “ ? answering 
to a subject Geld, or even bnng in aMinetinn I made earlier 

this question, I should hie to return to doing, I 

between what is essential and ubsUt-tk— - 
assume the present stale-erected preteebse ^ 

tects the professors of education, hoi been ) ^ t ;, cn 

the question is academic in a double sense. ^1 ^ lUle 

is the parceling out of the number of boms I sum-t 
among the various professors o edueauon. (Appe 
manses the professional edueauon requirements lor seen r, 
school teachers in a 7 insiiiuiion, which my staff and 
The reader may recall my negauvo judgment a 
courses that X lave labeled a. 'ccieebc. if X wese ^ ekmcn- 
member oi a faculty about the course °? '“"g ° ^* c LinaUon 
tary or secondary school teachers, I sliould sole jo 
of such a course- My vote would bo the same if the course^ 
labeled -socia Houndatjoas ." I recognize that an wa5C 

made for a future teacher in our public school system ba jj * 
understanding of the history of our Amencan ™ 1 

competent historia n is availab le tq_givg a course on J „ 

would rather let the teacher acquire information by extra 
on the basis of the general education course in history than l y 
posure to most of the social foundations courses 1 have scen. , 
same lino of reasoning holds, I believe, in regard to a philosophicaj 
and sociological approach to school problems. In short, 1 
hope that in any institution educating teachers a course in ui 
tory of American education, philosophy, or sociology— designee 
the future teacher — would be available. While 1 thin k «yposurc 
such cours es ishi ghly desirabl e. 1 would no t class such ancxpgi- 
pnee tor hitu re~seco hflary ~school~teach ers as ab somtcly_cs£_ * 
When it comes to psychology ;Tam of two minds, if I were advi- 
ing an all-univeisity committee, I should be inclined to question i 
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detail the person who was proposing to give the course in educa- 
tional psychology. Many institutions have the same course in psy- 
chology for all future teachers, elementary or secondary. In a few 
colleges and universities, on the other hand, one does find a sep - 
arate^c ourse on chil d gro wth and development' for future e lemen- 
tar y teache rs. 1 would follow this second "pattern. In reviewing the 
courses on educational psychology in a previous chapter, I expressed 
the opinion that the educational psychologists (using this phrase in 
its widest sense) had more relevant scientific information for future 
elementary teachers than for secondary teachers. However, I should 
put in the category of “essential" some knowledge of tests and 
measurements. Such knowledge might be provided in connection 
with the special methods course and practice teaching, or it might 
be given in a course in educational psychology. As for learning 
theory, I humbly submit my opinion that at the present time this 
phase of educational psychology is not sufficiently developed to 
warrant more attention for secondary teachers than that given in a 
good course in general psychology required as part of a general 
education. 

To sum up my suggestions, the amount of time devoted to the 
professional sequence would vary from a minimum o f xa to a max- 
imum o f 18, de pending on the resources available in the institution; 
of these h ours, 9 semeste rJiQurs would be the credit for the time 
spent on special methods and practice teaching. 

How Muar time should bo devoted to the specialized academic 
work? And how should this time be distributed? One can only hope 
to answer these questions subject by subject First, let us consider 
the preparation of the high school teacher in social studies. It must 
be pointed out that a major in history is no guarantee of adequate m 
preparation. The program must include work in at least economics, 
geography, and political science in addition to history, and prefer- 
ably anthropology and sociology as well. Since American history is 
taught in all, or nearly all, American high schools, it is clear that 
the future social studies teacher must include a study of this sub- 
ject. My own prejudice is strongly in the direction of recommending 
that all future social studies teachers for grades_y JS 12 c omplete a 
program of studies approximately as given below. 
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General education, including 9 hours in history, 

3 hours of sociology and anthropology, 

3 hours of political science, 3 hours of economics. 


and 3 hours of general psychology 
Educational psychology 3 

Philosophy or history or sociology of education 3 

Further history 33 

Further political science 3 

Further economics 3 

Geography ® 

Practice teaching and special methods 9_ 


120 

What is important is the level of competence, not the number of 
semester horns. I would argue strongly for a comprehensive ex- 
amination in the senior year. 

It may be argued that there would be alternative programs for 
social studies teachers in which, for example, a field of concentration 
of economics, geography, and political science would occupy more 
time than in the outline I have given. To anyone who raises this 
objection I would reply by pointing out that the general education 
program 1 have suggested provides a broad base on which to build. 
If the teacher wishes to become better acquainted with economics 
or political science, he can do so by reading, and by further study. 
If be or she wishes to obtain a master’s degree, the way is open 
for much more formal work. What I have outlined seems to me to 
correspond to the realities of the demands on a beginning teacher. 
The certifica t ion of the competence in subject matter and the guid- 
ance of the student will depend on the structure of the university. 
It would seem reasonable to expect that all the disciplines involved 
shall be represented on whatever body fulfilled these functions. 

For the teacher of English, let me assume that, as with the social 
studies teacher, there wiD be a comprehensive examination, and let 
me turn to the question of the inadequacy of a conventional major- 
One might suppose that an adequate major or concentration inJing-5 
lish for the AJJ. de gree i n a college with the liberal arts tradition 
should be more than enough for the high school teacher. Indeed, 
such a major may provide enough hours of study, but the level of 
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competency in different areas is another matter. On the advice of 
highly competent persons in the field, I have been persuaded that a 
future English teacher should have studied not only British and 
American literature hr somo depth but also the structure of the Eng- 
lish language, and modem grammar; in addition, he should have 
given some timo to familiarizing himself with adolescent literature, 
with reading problems, with speech and drama, and to composition 
at tho advanced level. Yet many a major in English in our best 
colleges and universities may have omitted some of these stu dies. 
Indeed, the omission may be quite in order if the, grad uate is no t 
goin g to be a l iigh schopljeAcbcr. 

(Obviously, what* is essential is a closo coo peration betwe en the 
professors of English and the clinical professor in charge of the 
methods course and practice teaching. The samo is true in every 
field and needs no further underlining.' ^ 

For teachers in the field of mathematics, let us see what tho 
Mathematical Association of America recommends. In January, 
iqGi, its committee suggested for level 111 (high school mathe- 
matics) n three-semester-hour courses based on a high school 
“preparatory course* Since G hours of mathematics in the general 
education program would reduce the timo required for the field of 
concentration to 27, there is ample time left (33 hours) for profes- 
sional courses and for free electives if one so desires. 

It might indeed bo possible to meet the requirements for level 
IV (which prepares the person to teach elements of calculus, linear 
algebra, and probability) since this course of study would require 
approximately 54 hours, of which 6^ would be in the general educa- 
tion program. But tho Association itself suggests that preparation 
for teaching level IV should be completed in a masters program, 
and I am inclined to agree with them. The problem is that, while 
8J5 full-year courses could bo fitted into a four-year program, the 
student would be likely to encounter difficulties because of the 
sequential nature of the subject. That is, he could not tako two 
mathematics courses simultaneously if his understanding of one 
were to depend upon prior mastery of the other. Thus in this field, 

I would not recommend that the student sacrifice courses in educa- 
tional philosophy or sociology or history to make room for extra 
“major” courses; it would be better, perhaps, for him to include 



6 o 

3 

3 

6 

39 

9 

120 
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selected courses in these ureas, and to add ertra physics or chem- 
istry. Such a program might he then as follows. 

Semester 

Hours 

General education, including 6 hours of mathematics, 
li hours of science, and 3 hours of general psychology 
Educational psychology 

Philosophy or history or sociology of education 
Physics or chemistry 
Field of concentration (mathematics) 

Practice teaching and special methods 

The reason for including physics or chemistry ® planning 

the future teacher to start from a level of compete y P 
a fifth-year program- The amount of science in the four y 
inching the general education requirement would otalno M> 
tm ,8 horns, winch is more than many high school 
now boast but far too little to qualify them for ^ 

in high school.^et - tte_t®pt 4 tion_t 8 Juema^nsSiCi_— 

teaclu gienoe is gre at; for th e 
apd-chemlst ry^ sT ek ~~ ” “ 


aihchSEBytijaaBSESiu^here will be many a 

dent who wilTmSstthat a teacher must be qualified to_X • 

s cience and jnat hematics ^Let us examine this demand. 

Because it is unlikely' that a person will have the opp 
to teach only physics or only chemistry, some combination o 
iects must be chosen. Let us consider first a combination o 
matics and physics. If one eliminates the study of the p 050 1? * 

history or sociology of education, one can write a program 
hours of physics and mathematics in addition to the our _ ra j 
mathematics and the 6 hours in the physical sciences m S en 
education. If 27 hours are taken up by die mathematical P re P ^ 
tion (as recommended by the mathematicians), this leaves 21 
for physics on top of the 3 hours in general education; but no 
istry above the 3 hours in general education would be av a • 
Considering the close connection of the two fields today, * ° 
hesitate to suggest a program for a future physics teacher 
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eludes so little chemistry. Therefore, I should not want to endorse 
such a combination, and I doubt the need for it 
Physi cs and chem istry seem to me to go together belter than 
cithcrUoes with mathematics. Let me now turn to consider such a 
combination. The program might look something like the following: 

Semester 
Hours 


6 o 

6 
21 
*4 
__9 
120 

(Tbs total physical science, including that in general education, would be SI 
semester hours.) 

In such a case the secondary school teacher might graduate with- 
out benefit of a course in the pliilosophy or history or sociology or 
psychology of education. However, I have already said it does not 
seem essential that every senior high school teacher should have 
studied with a philosopher, an historian, or a sociologist in the field 
of education. Considering the importance of thorough jubjcct-mat- 
ter prep aration and the paucity of teachers of physi cs and c hemistry, 
I would recommend* thatari institution certifying a teacher in both 
physics and chemistry should do so on the basis of the kind of 
program I have just outlined. 

The amount of time devoted to the two physical sciences in my 
outline Is, I admit, barely adequate, and one would expect the 
teacher to study either or both subjects in his fifth-year work. Those 
who feel my sights are too low are invited to examine the table on 
p. 53 which indicates how little preparation many individuals who 
are now teaching science actually have. The reader should also 
recognize the difficulty of persuading any person majoring in either 
physics or chemistry to go into high school teaching instead of into 
research or college teaching. In institution after institution, I found 


General education, including 6 hours of mathematics, 
G hours of physical science, and 3 hours of general 
psychology 

Additional mathematics, or history or philosophy or 
sociology of education or educational psychology 
Chemistry 
Physics 

Practice teaching and special methods 
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Untnophyiito teachers aod ‘-“SSSSjt'SK 
pared to the last five years. A studcDt oiDca.'rao S detOTltae a 
these fields, uolcss he is a fadure, is almcstinv-am ^ of 

to become a professional physicist or chcmi -Tl rf 

attraettog able Undents into *• MdoHutf is <*£' | da . 

physics or chemistry is to show the possibtoty m j i(u . 

p Biology is widely offered and enrolls 50 e^ftLcntration fa 
dents that I see no reason for combining a field ^ than- 

this subject with another saenco. Of conrse, tlie S homs 

selves would without doubt recommend an addibonal 
to physical science (probably OoUbg '» V “ Unt 

hours in general education. Tins would r “ ult ^ P St look 
outlined for level 111 of mathematics; in detail, it naff* 

follows: Semester 


General education, including 6 hours of biology, 

6 hours of physical science, 6 hours of mathematics 
and 3 hours of general psychology 
Educational psychology 

Philosophy or history or sociology of education 

Additional physical science 

Biology 

Practice teaching and special methods 


Go 

3 

3 

9 

30 

9 

120 


How much difficulty to staffing teadier-tiatoing 
would these programs impose? In a university or large co 6 » „ 

would be little difficulty. The problem of what to do m a 
college is another story. In the preceding chapter I recomiu ^ 
a staff of three professors of education as a minimum or y^ j 
stitution attempting to train elementary school teachers, 
suggested that unless a heavy endowment was available my 
mendation raised grave doubts about the wisdom of a small co 
attempting to educate elementary teachers. Unless year m ^ 
year out at least 25 were graduated, I did not see bow the 
of the professors involved could be justified. In fact, I mig 
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the same doubts about a college with a graduating class of elemen- 
tary teachers numbering fewer than 50. The situation as to training 
secondary school teachers in the academic subjects is somewhat 
different. The difference is evident if one compares the programs 
I have suggested in this chapter and in the preceding one. 

Tho first concern of any institution educating secondary school 
teachers is. of course, the quality of the instruction in tho subje ct- 
m atter field and, closely related, th e s tandards maintained. More 
than one small college with a liberal "arts tradition is vulnerable at 
this point. The second concern is the quality of those who supe rvise 
pr actice teachin g. jThe third is the facilities for practi cejeaching, 
Tho fourth is tho u nderstanding of school pr oblems by, the acad emic 
department. Tho fifth is the quality of those who offer courses in 
edu cational p hiloso phy, history, sociology, and psychology. 

I have recommended that the courses in the philosophy and his- 
tory and sociology of education be given (if they are given at all) 
by a philosopher, an historian, and a sociologist. Therefore, in a 
small college that follows my recommendations, there might be no 
need for the appointment of anyone carrying tire title of professor 
of education. But as I made plain earlier, any purely academic pro- 
fessors undertaking such an assignment would need to devote much 
timo to a study of tho schools and their problems. A special psy- 
chologist to give instruction in educational psychology would prob- 
ably bo required in addition to the person giving general psychol- 
ogy. The real difficulty, however, enters when one considers what I 
belie ve to bo essentia l in regar d to th e supervision of pra ctice teach- 
ing, fone clinical professor (The Professor of the Teaching of Sub- 
ject X) should be available for each of the fields in which the in- 
stitution certifies a teacher. With certain exceptions, it is not satis- 
factory for one person to try to give the special method courses and 
supervise practice teaching in several fields. (A combination of 
physics, chemistry, and possibly biology might be tolerated, but 
not mathematics and science.) 

I therefore recommend that: 

21 Every institution awarding a special teaching certificate for 
I secondary school teachers should have on the staff a clinical 
\ professor for each field or combination of closely related fields. 
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The reason, for Arts recommentoion are <*»to** 
difficult I admit Very few insomtions, large or 5 

each year as many as a S students m a secondary field other man 
English or social studies. It would be fmanaally .mpos sihle ii m my 
fasdtutions to employ a sufficient umber of ehmmd ® 

it must be remembered that what happens all too ,c ^ ed 

even the best institutions is that the practice teaching rp 

by some fflitiromjl.cc^lLl^^ 

sfe S^1fea. This is analogous to suggestingSST sorg 
tSStaTTSii.ital under the supervision of som je wlrnbAS 
never performed an opembonl Those who are involved m supers 
ing practice teaching are apt to be long on theory but 
short on practice as to make their relation to die “°P er ^ 1 ‘‘S ^ 

one of a theoretician to a practitioner. Under such circums 
the seminar on methods is usually unrealistic- 

The difficulties in staffing are not insuperable in marw t =“» 
clinical professor need not bo full time. As I indicated eatar » 
joint appointment with a high school may be the bes 
but the salary paid by the college should be at th&jatCSL. 
lessor. The proper person t not available locally, he wmdd 
have to be found in another co mm u ni ty. Supervisory pro j 

are now expected to travel by car to a number of schools. 

Quite frankly, I should imagine that a number of small colleges 
have visited would not be able to find or support clinical pro esso 
in certain fields in which year in and year out only one or ' 
students were preparing to teach. Similarly, many small co 8 
are unable to make satisfactory arrangements for practice tea § 
In such cases the institution should abandon the practice of 
ing teachers in the Gelds in question unless a combination o co 
leges can provide adequate facilities. Giving up the program 
not necessarily mean that no one from that college coul 011 
teaching in the abandoned fields. The general education progra^* 
the course in educational psychology, and the courses in the p * 
losophy and history of education might be available. If the cca ^ cm '^ 
major tcerc arranged icith the needs of the high school in 
1 arrangements could be made with another institution for the s P e ^~ 
’methods seminar and the practice tea ch ing. At the most, ana 
[semester of work would be required. 
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If my recommendation as to state certification were adopted, I 
should think a number of small colleges now training very few 
teachers in certain fields would give up the idea of certifying their 
graduates for teadiing in these fields. They would do better to make t 
arrangements for one semester’s work with a larger or more for- I 
tunatcly situated institution that had established a state-approved \ 
practicc-te_aching_situation. 

Part II Foreign languages, art, music, and physical education 
The teachers of the four fields listed as the title of this section have 
more in common than one might at first assume. Unlike the teachers 
of English or mathematics or social studies, they may be called on 
to teach their specialties in any grade. To be sure, historically the 
foreign language teacher lias taught in the high school. But in recent 
years more and more school systems are introducing the study of a 
modem foreign language in the lower grades. Whether or not such 
a procedure requires a foreign language teacher as apart from the 
elementary classroom teacher is a debatable question, since some 
who put their faith in the use of television believe that there is no 
need for a foreign language specialist in the lower grades. But 
others disagree. At all events, few school systems wish to employ a 
person to teach French or Spanish only to elementary classes. And 
a good language teacher is able to teacb the same language starting \ 
at any grade level and carrying the instruct ion through t he 12th \ 
grade. 

Similarly, the music teacher or the art teacher must be prepared 
either as a specialist to be brought into an elementary class to take 
over from the classroom teacher or to provide instr uction in an 
el ective course in high school. And while the instructors in physical 
educaHonaro as a rule cl os ely~Ho u ricTto the secondary schools, they 
too may be asked to give instruction at least on a supplemental 
basis in the lower grades. 

Another characteristic of all four fields is the present somewhat 
undefined nature of the task that confronts the teacher. Instruction 
in foreign languages is in the process of being revolutionized by the 
so-called oral-aural method. The revolution is far from complete. 

(It is stifTpossible to find' schools in which the new methods are 
used in the lower grades and the older methods in high school. In 
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such circumstances the advantages of the new methods are not 
likely to be realized, ) Even the aim of the foreign language teacher 
has changed. The old arguments for the conventional course in a 
modern or ancient language are rarely heard today. These argu- 
ments led to the type of situation, all too common a decade ago, in 
which a high school student started either Latin or a modem lan- 
guage in grade 9 or 10 and carried forward the study for only two 
years before shifting to a second language. Such exposure, which 
leaves no lasting impression on the pupil, was justified by the same 
line of reasoning that led to the development of the "scrambled 
language course” (a little French, a little Latin, a little German all 
in one year! ) which, happily, has all but disappeared. Whatever the 
arguments were, the real motive seemed to be that if an adult 
could say he or she had once studied a foreign language, his or her 
prestige in some circles was enhanced, (Now that the purpose of* 
studying a foreign language is clearly recognized.as that of obtain-/ 
ing something approaching mastery, the task of the teacher isy 
dear-cutout the change in objective has not yet been accomplished 
all over Jtne United States, and this fact complicates the problem of 
teacher training. 

If the answer to the question "Why study a foreign language?” 
has not been clear-cut over the last fifty years, the answers to 
similar questions about art and music have been even more uncer- 
tain. And even the justification of physical education has shifted 
with the shifting times. Fifty years ago, body building through 
formal exercise with dumbbells, Indian dubs, and chest weights 
was in order. Tgn jear s ago, however, .pne could hunt in vain for 
such equipment in a school" gymnasiumrtheFmphags^was on sports. 
-Today the emphasis is still on sports, but the pendulum isTwinging 
toward a renewed emphj^js_oqJ>ody building!) 

The American public and the~ professional educators, then, are 
still a bit uncertain as to why instruction should be provided in art, 
music, foreign languages, and physical education. This uncertainty 
is reflected in the amount of time allotted to these subjects in the 
schools and in the varying practice as to the optional nature of the 
work. In a sense all four fields are in competition. In only a few of 
the schools I have visited are the teachers of all four satisfied with 
the positions accorded to their spe cialties. 
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The increased emphasis since Sputnik on science and mathe- 
matics is believed to have reduced the amount of time spent by the 
average or better-than-average studentnajut and music. While the 
study of foreign languages has to some extent benefited from the 
new surge of popular interest in academic work, the revolutionary 
changes in method have left the teachers somewhat insecure. Phys- 
ical education as a required subject one period a day five days a 
week obviously takes time away from music and art, as do the 
academic subjects. Therefore, a certain tension exists, to put it 
mildly, among the proponents of all these fields. 

As I have talked to the teachers and professors active in the four 
areas I am here exploring, I have become impressed with an atti- 
tude something like an inferiority complex that seems to arise out 
of the lively competition for the high school student’s time and in- 
terest. One consequence of this attitude in the case of art, music, 
and physical education has been an attempt to gain respectability 
by adopting the phraseology and the symbols characteristic of the 
faculties of arts and letters, such as listing with a course number 
“Football Fundamentals,’* "Advanced Basketball,” and “Textiles I 
and II.” The consequences are most ridiculous in the graduate 
programs to be considered in the next chapter. The terms in which 
the undergraduate programs are described, however, reflect the 
same tendency. All this seems to me a pity. In each case a level of 
competency would seem to be relatively easy to define, and once it 
is defined, a student’s success or failure in meeting the level could 
be demonstrated through proficiency examinations. 

In the field of languages, the Modern Language Association of 
America has developed, over the last ten years, proficiency tests for 
teachers and advanced college students. The test as now used takes 
about fourjiourijmd-has^e yeral part s JThe speakin g tests “involv e^ 
readipgjdou.drto -test- pronu nciat ion, -str ess, accent, and Intonation/ 

. . . The reading tests are designed to measure sensThvitytif styled 
shades of meaning, and comprehension of the message. The writing! 
tests include various devices such as reconstructing paragraphs and! 
interlinear correction of error.” 1 To a layman these portions of the I 

* Wiknouth H. Starr and others. Modem Foreign Language* and the Aca- 
demically Talented Student-, report of a conference sponsored jointly by the 
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test would seem to measure lie degree of mastery of 
and to be of the Erst importance. For he is probably all t 
iar with high school teachers who do not have anything app^^ 
mg a mastery of the foreign language they are teaching V 
language. Tbbe sure, a modem foreign language digm from aU the 
othw subjects taught in high school m that **te™?“* Un . 
deBned in terms of an absolute standard. The standard is 
guage as spoken and written by a well-educated native > £ ^ “ 
to! No similar self-evident criteria are to be fomod lu, . o*er I areas. 
Therefore, it seems to be no accident that proficiency a 

been developed and accepted in ihe United States m * . j. 

Vaodem foreign language. The specter of a state or 
jabus," so feared by Americans (but accepted as a matter o 
/in Great Britain) , does not raise its ugly head. 

There are three ot her parti of the p roficiency ‘e*! de * c ’°P“ J. 
the Modem Language Associabon; the “Applied ^, e ’ e 

the -Culture tests." and "Professional Preparabon tests. Th 
parts test not proficiency in the language, but mastery o 
trarily agreed-on body of knowledge. One might or might ^ 
that every future taicher should be required to make a high score 
on these portions of the test. I am quite prepared to accept ™ 
experts’ view that today (as contrasted with yesterday) 
guist has something important to say to the future teacher an 
the teacher should have some knowledge of the culture o 
country in question. I have the greatest doubts, however, as 0 
possibility of preparing a paper-and-pencil test that will m 
“the examinee’s ability to controT the methods most like y o p 
duce competency” (the stated aim of the Professional Preparation 
test). 1 should prefer the judgment of the supervisor of the prac 
teaching. However, even with this reservation I am ready to recoup 
mend enthusiastically to all colleges and universities training “ 
eign language teachers that they use this proficiency test to e er 
mine who is to be certified as a teacher. The counting of semes er 
hours should be scrapped- , 

If the score on the proficiency examination determines whether o 


National Education Association Project on the Academically Talented Student 
and the Modem Language Association of America. Foreign Language Program, 
1961. 
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not the candidate is certified, then the issue of whether a graduate 
of a four-year course should be certified in more than one language 
is easily settled. Let the proficiency tests provide the answer. How 
the proficiency is acquired is surely of minor significa nce. As for 
practice teaching, assessment of the'future teacher in teaching one 
language will provide sufficient evidence. If a clinical professor has 
competence in several languages, he may be able to supervise sev- 
eral fields. Otherwise except for a possible combination such as 
French and Spanish, separate professors in each language would be 
in order. 

In art, music, and physical education a satisfactory teacher must 
bo a competent performer. By no means every young person even 
with high intelligence has the capacity to develop the skill in ques- 
tion. And the capacity or lack of it can usually be determined quite 
early in a youth’s development Music affords the best example. 
Musical talent manifests itself at an early age, and unless it is 
developed during the school years, there is extremely little likeli- 
hood of a person’s becoming an accomplished performer on an in- 
strument during college. The implications of this fact for the educa- 
tion of music teachers are obvious. A test of developed musical skill 
should be a prerequisite for admission to a program training music 
teachers. In othgoyords, the pro fevsinnaLtraining-startS-hefora. the 
f uture teacher enters college . Artistic talent, like musical talent, 
can and should be identified and encouraged while the future ar- 
tist is very young. And it is obvious that some of the skills in 
sports demanded today of the physical education teacher would 
be manifest in high school. In all these fields, the development of a 
certain degree of competency should be the prerequisite for admis- 
sion to a teacher-training program. 

In an earlier chapter I emphasized my belief that the education 
of teachers in college depends in large measure on the high school 
preparation. In the areas of music, sport, and art, since skills are to 
a considerable extent developed on an extracurricular basis by high 
school students, the tptaH/outhful ex perie nce must be considered 
in establishing the level of attainment demanded for admission to 
Vea/ilwaAsriaiavg bAsak sswm. should. defend. an. the 

demonstration of a high level of performance. Those who fail should 
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be directed to the teaching fields that do not require such highly 
developed skills. Thus, it is during the pre-college years that the 
future teachers of modem foreign languages, of music, of art, and 
of physical education must receive the basic training on which their 
competence as teachers eventually depends. 

If one accepts the views presented in the preceding paragraphs, 
there will be little difficulty in suggesting a four-year program for 
training teachers in art or music or physical education or one for- 
eign language. I assume that half the four-year course will be taken 
up with general education. 1 further assume practice teaching will 
be carried out under the supervision of a clinical professor and in a 
situation approved by the state. I am inclined to think that a course 
in educational psychology would he highly desirable. A course in 
the philosophy or history or sociology of education is also desirable. 

1 shall not attempt to formulate a suggestion as to the number of 
media in which an art teacher should have competence— opinions 
differ. Nor shall I endeavor to make a similar judgment about the 
number of instruments on which a future music teacher should be 
able to perform. To be an effective orchestra leader would appear 
to require many more hours of study than can be accommodated 
in a four-year program; graduate work is clearly indicated. 

I do not see how it would be possible for a teacher of music to 
combine with his specialty sufficient knowledge of another field to 
be competent to teach in it. I am of the same opinion in regard to 
art and physical education but for somewhat different reasons. But 
first let me formulate my conclusions in this recommendation: 
az. An institution offering programs in art or music or physical 
. education should be prepared to award a teaching diploma in 
Jj each of these fields without grade designation ; institutional 
programs should not attempt to develop competency in more 
than one field in four years. 

The demands on the music teacher for competency in music are 
so heavy in terms of time that the problem of “major” and "minor* 
is baldly likely to arise. If the art teacher is to have competency in 
several media as well as a good knowledge of the history of art, 
again there will be insufficient time for a second field. Physical 
education is different There Is far less uniformity of opinion on the 
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amount of time required for developing the requisite "physical 
skills and applied techniques.” Also, colleges and universities differ 
on the number of hours that should be devoted to such subjects as 
applied anatomy, kinesiology, the physiology of exercise, and health 
and hygiene. Furthermore, the academic bookkeeping involves de- 
cisions on the number of credits that should be allowed for work on 
the playing field under such titles as “Football Fundamentals," “Ad-1 
vanced Baseball,” and “Track and Field.” One could argue that all 
the sport skills should be developed in the afternoons on an extra- 
curricular basis, leaving ample lecture and study time for such a 
subject as mathematics or biology or general science. To argue thus, 
however, would be to take a position so extremo as to be revolu- 
tionary. 

I am prepared to argue strongly against a combination of physi- 
cal education with any other field. Teachers of physical education 
are today suspect because superintendents and principals of high 
schools have far too often required them to teach academic sub- 
jects that they have hardly studied in college; moreover, they are 
subject to so much public pressure in their role as coaches that 
they are often forced to neglect their classroom work. Therefore, 
in the interest of this branch of the teaching profession, I suggest 
the door should be firmly closed against such practices. Tho institu- 
tions and the state, through the approved practice-teaching program, 
should certify teachers of physical education or physical education 
and hygiene but not physical education and mathematics or similar 
combinations. The physical education teacher will also be a coach, 
either intramural or intcrscholastic, and to my mind should bo. 
He therefore has two important functions to fulfill, and this should 
be sufficient. 

Because the physical education teacher is likely to be a coach 
and because of the high visibility of the coaching staff, the road to 
administrative positions is open and attractive. I understand that 
not a few superintendents and high school principals are former 
physical education teachers. Considering the mores of American so- 
ciety, I am surprised tliat there arc not more. Tho future is likely 
to be like the past in this respect Unless there is a change in tho t 
direction of Uiis trend, I conclude that the physical education i 
teacher should have an even wider general academic education / 
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than any other teacher. If I were charged with suggesting a four- 
year program, I would require more than the 60 semester hours of 
general education I have outlined earlier. I would add another 9 
or 12 semester hours in the social sciences, the humanities, or in 
science. Taken together with the time I have allotted for general 
education, this would mean a concentration of some 21 hours in 
one area. The suggestion resembles that which I have made for 
elementary teachers, except that, for the physical education teacher, 
I would urge the suitability of other fields of concentration, par- 
ticularly the social sciences. More likely than not, the man prepar- 
ing to be a physicaLe ducati on te acher perhaps unconsciously, 
preparing to be an education al admin istrator. He needs to start 
early on a course of wide reading in the humanities and the social 
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CONTINUING AND IN-SERVICE 
EDUCATION OF TEAC1IERS 


As z have AUiEADY ketokted, a secondary school teacher graduating 
from a college or university after a prescribed four-year course can 
bo certified by the institution as cligiblo for full-timo employment 
by a local school board in almost every state. In all states, a four- 
year courso regarded as satisfactory by the state, if successfully 
passed, confers the same status on an elementary teacher. However, 
in some states, the teacher, after assuming the first position, is 
required by law to continue Ids or her formal education. In all or 
almost all states, the salary schedules set by many if not all school 
boards aro such as to induce teachers to continue their formal 
education. For example,' there aro boards tlut automatically incrcaso 
a teacher's salary each time ho has obtained three hours’ credit by 
passing a courso either during the school year or in the summer — 
irrespective of what the course Is about' This practice can be most 
objectionable; take, for instance, tho caso of a teacher of Com an 
who moves to a slightly higher salary bracket by taking and passing 
a courso in driver education. Such a ringing up of cash-register 
credits, courso by course, seems an odd procedure to a foreign 
visitor, or for that matter to many American dtiicns who hear of it 
for the first time. No other country lus such a practice; no other 
occupation or profession in the United States operates in such a way. 
What are tiro reasons for this widespread sdteme? 

For many years in many states, a largo proportion of the teachers 
had never completed a four-year college course. As tho bachelors 

1ST 
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degree assumed more nod more to cottage 

wf natural for school board * ° P^"f “ “ E . But with to 
graduates than to those without a *g ™,ssible for teachers 

^ead of part-dine adult eduortion,^ ^tending summer 

ttrarasai^- 

thus higher pay.l ....I .rhool boards has no doubt 

• The intent of teacher groups and schoo with salary 

been to find ways of rewarding “'"“" d J mto seniority.; At- 
increments that go beyond those .to tod ‘o * fj 
tempts to measure teaehing merit jJwnW; ta"®| “ J c 
cle^ly valid, and teacher groups have violently P ^ s . 

foT& a merit system. Ooe suspects Aey 
tem that defined merit in such a way tot particular . 
almost certainly be denied access to to die teacher 

As an alternative to some kind of merit rating i ^ ^g, 
groups have argued tot willingness o mot jyated and 

courses is evidence tot a teacher IS a g assume, is prima- 

eager for self-improvement; such mouvabon,th y .Jdence 

fade evidence of ment, tough it may simply 
tot they want more money. But because o to b , e 

American confidence in taking formal ”.T“ ! Wher 

,o convince most school boards and state „„ 

simply must be better by virtue of havmg beer I «P ^ das 
instruction. Given the varying standards oi toe "f“L , ®-ith the 
route to -merit- is open to aU and is therefore cmmsmutwi ^ 
egalitarian sentiment of organized teacher e 10 "?!’.^ (A p T) 
constant charge to, to American Federation l 

has a ‘bade union" rather ton a professional bra* to ^ 
affiliates have been as adamant as has the AFT 5aLing and 
kind of salary schedule except one based on lengh | die 

experience, flhough I do recommend addmonal wrA > nt 
bachelor’s degree for most teachers, I must <^““ s P credits 

to position tot to mere accumulation of further coU g 
provides evidence that a teacher deserves a raise in ^ry 

to holder of to bachelor s degree is to receive a higher 7 
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because he or she holds that degree, it seems only natural that the 
holder of a master’s degree should receive still another increment 
And for the roost part they do.) It is only a small step further to 
equate increase in pay with the completion of a portion of the 
journey toward the masters degree, or the accumulation of the 30 
semester hours of credit necessary for the degree even if the degree 
itself is not attained. Therefore, today one finds a bewildering com* 
plexify of arrangements relating the salary schedule to degrees and 
earned credits beyond the bachelor’s degree and the master’s de- 
gree. 

(Without attempting to disentangle cause and effect, it must be 
pointed out that for at least fifty years, private institutions in the 
large metropolitan areas have been doing a land-office business as 
a consequence of the development of the tradition I have just de- 
scribed.' One need only look at the scheduling of the classes to 
understand the special position of education courses. In few urban 
colleges of education or faculties of education are the majority of 
the courses scheduled in the morning or early afternoon, as are 
most classes in the faculties of letters and sciences, or medicine. 
One need only note the vast number of education courses given 
in the afternoon, evening, and Saturdays by tire private metropoli- 
tan institutions to realize that the part-time instruction of teachers 
may be a highly profitable undertaking. (It is true that a few arts 
and sciences courses may also be given on the same schedule in 
institutions with a large part-time enrollment. ) It is an open secret 
that, at least in the past, a considerable share of the net income 
earned by schools of education has found its way into the general 
university budget. 

Now, there is nothing wrong with one branch of a private uni- 
versity having a budget that is heavily in the black; I know of at 
least one famous law school that earned a surplus for many years 
and financed buildings out of the funds thus accumulated. How- 
ever, one can hardly dodge the fact that something approaching a 
vested interest has been created by this situation. From the point 
of view of the budget, if enrollment of teachers in the afternoon 
and evening courses should markedly decrease, more than one fac- 
ulty of education in a metropolitan institution would be in serious 
trouble.fi have long believed that schools of education, if not adc- 
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^ In some metropolitan Areas, the courses 1 W been 
offered by state and municipal public institutions O n, 
IZZSm* *= private ones, charge fees, and *"^=>e&om 
this source is by no means negligible, Frequcn y 
STn betiveen several different Wes of institution 

Even when fees are not charged, the vested mt ‘ ,est “ . 

ing afternoon or evening courses is almost as great in P 
supported institutions as in the private, though the ■ cash 
be less evident. Legislative appropriations for teacher 
closely connected with enrollment, and if the courses talen by 
eiS teachers should disappear, dime ^"Otbeeno^gh^ 
stnictional wo.lt in many faculties to ,us^y the sEte of the sUtt 
that is now supported. Thus professors and adrmnistratorsxn 
private and public faculties of education would be less h 
if they did not feel that in-sen-ice education of teachers is an 
tial element in the entire American picture. rnnP hlv 

Let us look at the types of course involved. They may be g J 
divided into the following groups: (i) professional edu«U^ 
courses somewhat similar to those required or recommend ■ 
undergraduates but at a more advanced level (e.g^ the philo P 7 
of education, social foundations, educational psychology), t / 
methods courses, such as courses in how to teach reading, V3/ 
courses in psychology or education concerned with speaa p 
lems of the classroom, such as a course in the instruction o 
mentally retarded, or the unusually gifted, or the physically 
capped child, ( 4 ) courses leading to a masters or doctors 
in such special fields as curriculum p lannin g, guidance, admims 
tion (at the principal’s or superintendent’s level), ( 5 ) aca can 
courses. On the graduate level, just as in both professional an 
academic collegiate work, the multiplicity of courses is astoun g- 
\ One large and famous New York City private institution lists no 
fewer than 600 courses open to teachers who will enroll, pay the e 
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($40 per credit hour), and devote a few hours in the late afternoon 
to attending the lectures and doing the required work. 1 Another ri- 
val institution offers even more courses on the same basis. Lest I 
appear to be criticizing only the professors of education for the 
multiplicity of their courses, let me emphasize to the uninformed 
that such a multiplication is an academic American disease. Tho 
basis is very simple though rarely stated frankly: professors lovo 
to lecture on their own pet subjects. 

/ The arguments for in-service education on a part-time basis dur- 
ing the school year are usually threefold. First, the teacher should 
continue to grow intellectually; second, the teacher is never ade- 
quately prepared in a four-year course and further preparation is 
desirable; third, a teacher needs to be kept up to date regarding 
new developments.; The arguments I have heard against the pres- 
ent scheme are again threefold. First, the teacher is too tired to do 
justice to work, and if the teacher has extra time, he might well 
devote it to preparing more adequately for the next day’s teaching 
task; second, all too often the teacher elects not the course that 
might actually assist in developing his capacities as a teacher, but 
rather the course that is most likely to yield credit with the mini- 
mum effort or the course that heads him toward an administrative 
career; third, the whole scheme actually works to tempt the better 
teachers, who take courses in educational administration, out of the 
classroom. 

From my experience talking to many teachers, I am convinced 
that taking courses is in danger of becoming an occupational dis- 
ease. As one teacher said to me, “I just love taking courses. I wish 
I could keep on taking courses all my life." Discussing this subject 
in a summer school with more than one group of teachers who 
were purring with pleasure at their continuing education, I felt as 
if I were talking to opium smokers who were praising the habit of 
which they had long since become the victims. 

(.This is not to imply that I would prohibit teachers from taking 
additional formal course work. I do, however, seriously question 
the present practice of so relating salary to further course work 
that the teacher is bribed into taking whatever course happens to 
be available on a late afternoon or evening during the months 
when he is engaged in full-time teaching. I think it desirable to 
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make a distinction between courses taken as part of a well-con- 
ceived program during summer session, or during a period of aca- 
demic leave from teaching, and those taken in late afternoon or 
Saturday mornings as a part-time job of one already fully employed. < 
The latter are of two types: “on campus” and "extension” courses. 
The extension courses are given “off campus” by a professor de- 
clared by the educational institution to be competent to give the 
course. If the lecturer is a regular member of the institution’s staff, 
be is likely to receive extra pay for the extra work, which may in- 
volve an automobile trip of a hundred miles or more. The lectures 
may be given in a schoolhouse many miles from the university that 
offers the course, and there may, or may not, be an “extension cen- 
ter” in which library facilities have been assembled. In those states 
where there are well-established extension centers, the question of 
whether the course is really an on-campus rather than an extension 
course is a matter of semantics. 

(In the course of my journeying around the country, I have often 
heard the standards in these extension courses severely criticized^ 
-“Here is where the real scandal is,” I have been told. And it is not 
without amusement that I have beard more than one person con- 
nected with a public institution warn me against the offering of 
priuofe universities — and vice veisalj Actually, I have discovered no 
way of getting statistics about these extension courses and little 
evidence beyond gossip as to their quality. However, within the 
profession the suspicion is rife that some, if not many, of them are far 
below standard.^ And because of this suspicion, I suppose, the num- 
ber of credits, 'out of a total of 30 toward a master’s degree, that 
can be "rung up” by taking extension courses is commonly limited 
to about eight. There is often, however, no limit to the number of 
extension courses that can be counted totcard an increase in pay . 

( Attending a summer school has been a popular practice of teach- 
ers for well over half a century. 'And many well-known universities 
have done all they could to develop outstanding summer schools. 
During July, 196a, I visited four summer schools in New York (out- 
side New York City), Wisconsin, Colorado, and Ohio. I have also 
had experience teaching in the Harvard Summer School, first in the 
1920s as a chemist, and later, in the 1950s, as one attempting to 
promote his ideas about the teaching of science. I am, therefore. 
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somewhat familiar with the advantages and disadvantages of sum- 
mer-school work; Compared with afternoon or evening on-campus 
lectures during the school year, summer-school instruction, I be- 
lieve, is usually far superior; My own prejudice has been reinforced 
by the almost unanimous opinion of the teachers with whom I have 
discussed Oils problem. Not only is the student (the teacher on a 
vacation) more ready and able to devote time and effort to studies, 
but tho out-of-class discussions with other teachers and the op- 
portunity to read on a leisurely basis are of great value. (l have 
become convinced that attendance at summer school may be so 
refreshing and exhilarating an experience as to warrant its being 
repeated quite often throughout the teacher’s career. I believe this 
is particularly the case with elementary teachers.'. 

Jf one compares the courses listed in summer-school catalogs 
with the listing of extension courses or tho on-campus courses given 
in the afternoon, evening, or Saturdays (and thus available to 
teachers on tho job), it is clear that in the summer schools there 
is a better opportunity for the secondary school teacher to take 
advanced courses in his special field, for example, history or mathe- 
matics. There is divergence among summer schools in die extent 
to which teachers avail themselves of this opportunity, but I must 
record that as far as my limited sampling has any validity, by no 
means a majority of tho returning secondary school teachers are 
studying subject matter. I am frank to say I think this is a pity. 
At least one of the deans of a School of Education with whom I 
talked had the same feeling and was doing what he could to direct 
secondary school teachers into studying more deeply in their aca- 
demic fields during the summcr.fDut he found that the lure of the 
courses that lead to a master’s degree in administration and guid- 
ance, and thus out of the classroom, was too strong. 'I am sure a 
similar situation exists elsewhere. However, by no means all the 
blame rests with the education faculty for its alluring courses in 
administration. (.Far too often the academic departments fail to 
provide even in the summer school enough courses of the kind a 
teacher needs. There is a challenge here to which academic pro- 
fessors should respond, j 

CThere is a wonderful uplifting sound to a proclamation that a 
state has raised the standards of teacher education by esquiring 
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that to the future all teachers must 

sx— 

stiencejot of educadon usually requires 

considerably better than the record required for 8™““ 

college la the same instttuttou. That is, a student wrth aC avemge 

may be graduated and certified to teach; u , then> 

would be denied admission to the graduate schoo >1. V- 

an institution may be sending out to teach “ 

men and vsomen who cannot be adnutted to the & 

program in the same institution, at least not under the usual p 

“Them is another difficulty with the master’s 
as it is usually administered. For crumple. a 
course that L elements^ teacher might tale with proEt 
count toward a master’s degree. Why? Because the fautdq ^ ^ 
cided it is too elementary. An amusing illustrahnn was affionled y 
my conversation with a professor of music conceme wn g ^ 
wort for high school music teachers. "An orchestra leader, ^ 
plained, 'might have completed his undergraduate wor . , 
Lfficiect degree of competence on the trumpet and trombone 
with no acquaintance with the oboe or clarinet In die su ® „ 
should start on these instruments, but such work, he sai ) > 

“would not count for a master s degree." “What, is there 3 . 

among instruments?" I asked. "Oh, no, he replied, u ^ „ 

work on any instrument cannot be counted for a masters IF* 
So I suppose the future orchestra leader improved his trump S 
instead of learning to play new instruments. , 1p j 

A common example of the same problem has been often cumu 
to my attention. A teacher of science in grades 6 or 7, who 
undergraduate majored in chemistry and physics, feels a r D 
for more knowledge of geology and astronomy. The freshman 
sophomore courses offered in the summer appear to be jus 
thing. But at present in most universities, they are considere 
elementary to count for a master’s degree. _ . 

This phenomenon could be illustrated by a virtually inexhaus 
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ble supply of examples, but further illustration at this point seems 
to me unnecessary. Instead I shall here issue dogmatically a set of 
radical recommendations, and then in my justification of them il- 
lustrate further tho present highly unsatisfactory state of affairs 
regarding continuing in-service education of teachers. 

I recommend that: 

23. School boards should drastically revise their salary schedules. 
There should be a large jump in salary when a teacher moves 
from the probationary status to tenure. Any salary increments 
based on advanced studies should not be tied to course credits 
earned [semester hours), but only to the earning of a master's 
degree, based normally on full-time residence or four summer 
sessions in which the program Is directed toward the develop- 
ment of the competence of the teacher as a teacher. Such a 
salary increment should be made mandatory by state law. 

With respect to tho first part of this recommendation, I know 
thatfit Is common practice in at least certain states to provide a 
trial period for the young teacher.! However the arrangement may 
be expressed in words, in practice this can mean that for a period 
of two or three years the new teacher is being appraiscd.)At the 
end of the trial period there is not tho slightest obligation on the 
part of the school board to employ the teacher. If the decision is 
made to employ, then the position should be regarded as perma- 
nent up to a fixed retirement age, subject to removal for cause 
through established procedures.' From what I have observed, the 
trial period might well be longer than is usual, say as much as four 
years, and the salary jump between the two grades — with and with- 
out tenure — very much larger than any I have noted. I feel that 
such arrangements, if duly publicized in the community, would go 
a considerable way toward meeting the complaints of some laymen 
about treating all teachers alike without regard to competence. Un- 
der the conditions ^ I am suggesting, there would be two salary 
schedules based on demonstrated ability.' One would be for the 
junior teachers, so to speak, applicable for the first four years. The 
second would be for the senior teachers on permanent appoint- 
ment, and the difference between the two schedules should be very 
laxge. Iq sboct, more attention should be paid to rewarding those 
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who have proven themselves daring the probationary 

sresssrs sESSi .a 
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who is to judge? First of all, not the school board collccbvdy " 
individually. Second, not the superintendent done. These t[ 
are easy to state but nevertheless important. On the pou 
dearly the principal of the school in which the teacher 
Sd e4 a heavy share of the responsibility^ But m , addrhon, 
some arrangement should be formalized by which asustm P 
pals aud certain senior teaeherrr-for example, heads of depart 
‘ ments — should share in the recommendations.. ^^i 

So far as the second part of the recommendation is con 
the emphasis should be placed on the development ot a pro&r 
directed toward increasing the persons competence as a 
(The mere accumulation of credits, without respect to or 
on the teacher's actual work, should not be counted. Not 
a classroom teacher who earns a master’s degree in su e 
guidance and administration be rewarded by an increase in s ^ La V* 
if and when he obtains a position as a guidance officer or 
minis tra tor, he will then receive an increment in salary. 
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If, however, the teacher is to be encouraged to further his edu- 
cation during summer sessions and periods of leave during the aca- 
demic year, some financial assistance is needed. Recommendations 
24 and 25 are designed for this purpose: 

24. School hoards or the state should provide financial assistance 
so that teachers may attend summer school after enrolling in a 
graduate school for the purpose of completing a program of the 
type stated in Recommendation 23. 

23. School hoards should provide leave of absence with salary for 
a full-time semester residence at a university to enable teachers 
to study toward a masters program , provided this program is 
designed to increase the competence of the teacher ; slate funds 
should be available for this purpose. 

Many of the graduate offerings for teachers are, as I have sug- 
gested, not adequate for the purposes of the kind of master’s-degree 
program I am recommending. For this reason I have spelled out 
what I believe should be involved in a recommendation to the uni- 
versities: 

26. The graduate schools of education or their equivalent (in uni- 
versities organized without such separate degree-granting 
schools) should devise a program for increasing the compe- 
tence of teachers as teachers with the following characteristics: 

(1) It should be open to any graduate of the same institution 
in the same field of endeavor ( e.g., elementary education, 
secondary school social studies, etc.). 

(2) Courses should be allowed for credit toward the 30 
semester hours whether or not the courses are of an elementary 
nature, provided they are clearly courses needed to increase 
the competence of the teacher. 

(3) No credit toward the degree should be given for exten- 
sion courses or courses taken on campus while the teacher is 
engaged on a full-time teaching job. 

(4) Passing of a comprehensive examination should be re- 
quired for the master's degree, as is now the case in soma in- 
stitutions. 

(5) The summer-school sessions should be arranged so that 
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four summer residence. mill conpWc the degree recrements, 
or nee summers plus one full-time semester 

(6) If the offering in the arts end jctcnccj i> a . ou U 

(0 prackfc meaningful a-orit In the 

«rh in feme «nlc colleger), c^ongefncn.. slmuU he none 
for ilie transfer of credit from a unlccrstty summer school tc 
good offering of courses In subject-matter fie* 1 *- , 

6 ( 7 ) For elementary IcaAcrs. tire degree drouli be reader o, 
education in elementary education; Jot ‘“““J?/ ■ m:c „ 
master of education in English {or science, or s 
modem languages or mathematics). 

My insistence that only those councs talon *>riDg 
sessions or periods of academic leave should allowed 

ter’s degree for which a substantial salary teachers be 

needs some defense. Remember, I have not ujgc walks 

denied the opportunity, now widely utilized b * JjJ VVD rth 

of life, to use their leisure time taking courses they consi 
while. 1 respect those desires which lead a ^cherto 
course, whether it be on the “great books, the d 

curriculum," "social psychology,' or “watcrcolonng. Nor do 
that in certain urban centers a conscientious teacher o P 
gether a pattern of evening courses that would consbtu 
ter’s degree program well conceived to advance his compc 
A teacher. I do think it taiely happens, however. 

But salary policy, which l am here discussing, tends to . 
the general path teachers follow in securing their continued c 
tion. Those who make this policy must decide which °f two P°\, 
paths is likely to prove superior. The Erst path leads ou 5^ 
series of late afternoon and evening courses. These courses 7 
well be chosen because they are offered at a convenient * ime _T_ e 
place; unfortunately, they are sometimes chosen because they 
little demand on the teachers’ intellectual and emotional energi 
They are attended by teachers whose day’s work has already p 
an incredible strain on these resources, and the time and energy 
devoted to the course must often be subtracted from that n 
for the work of ensuing days. The courses offered are 
those designed to attract the largest possible number of tea 
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and rarely if ever include advanced academic courses in the areas 
of a teacher’s specialization. The second path leads to a set of 
courses designed by tho teacher and his university adviser for 
his specific purposes. These courses are attended by people who 
have the leisure of summer session or academic leave to devote full 
time to their studies and who because they are full-time students, 
have access to libraries and laboratories, and time to use them. 
^They should include advanced courses in the academic fields the 
students teach;i at least there is far greater possibility that such 
courses will be available in summer schools than in the afternoon 
and evening arrangement. 

^Granted that there is some value to the first path; the second 
seems to me clearly superior. 1 therefore urge the public to adopt 
policies that will encourage teachers to take this latter route. Such 
policies include both financial support for the teacher as he walks 
up tho path, and a substantial salary increment when he reaches its 
end.) 

I am aware that my recommendations will not be universally 
welcomed. Many professors of education will find them obnoxious, 
because in effect they eliminate the premium on taking courses in 
education on campus or on an extension basis during the school 
year. 

An entirely different set of persons will object to my recommen- 
dations for the master’s degree because they “lower standards.” I 
would answer that, with the great diversity among institutions in 
their grading policies, the word "standard" as applied to grades has 
long since lost meaning. I would further say that the faculties of 
education have, for tire sake of appeasing their critics in the faculty 
of arts and sciences, adopted academic policies designed for a 
quite different purpose. I would not advocate a general lowering 
of the entrance requirements for a graduate school of arts and sci- 
ences or argue for the acceptance of freshmen or sophomore courses 
in a masters program. The M.A., for the future Ph.D. holder in an 
academic field, represents a step in a process of education only 
distantly related to that of the teacher endeavoring to increase his 
or her competency. As in the case of the employment of clinical 
professors, it is high time the faculties of education shook off the 
self-imposed shackles of academic traditions borrowed from facul- 
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tics of arts and seieuceriTbcUynun might | - *£**£* 


tic, of arts and sdencos. The Jaj-man u a 

»£«SS£atfsa 

colleagues in arts and sciences. , academic sub- 

S will be some professors of .he «“ for 

jects who would wish to prescribe o ™ ^ Qut a]1 Vacation 
the master of education degree and p P Ourtne the past 

course. And I am frank to state dm. at one « J«d 

two years I was of just ^“.^XS^rtoost all, some 
bv my talk with teachers that for all teacncrs, , me ^ u t 
formal courses in methods and psychology *** e program and 
not many. I should let each institution l0 ^ 

announce it. and have free compehhon 

quality and telcvance of what is 5 

most to some degree be tailored to the mdrvrdual Jub . 

graduate background. Furthermore, tho pmffsms it m 

feet by subject If I were advising a ^versi^orddu^ ^ 
adopt the type of four-year program 1 have ^“^y adJi - 

then to arrange for teachers with esperrenor to J? follh fidd 
tional instruction on the graduate level as I shall now 

by i fi Mev= an experienced elementary school **>««*£ 
from advanced instruction in the teachmg of slum 

and science, and in dnld psychology. If he is ton a “ 
school, I would advocate that some time be spen i° n " %1 
those aspects of political scrence and ran °™ cs ^Lrtion of time 
problems and urban conditions. A considerable po t g e 

(perhaps oue-third) might well be used to amphfy and d«pm 
tea dJs knowledge of English, history, scien«, or roadremabes, 
depending on which of the four fields was chosen 
graduate area of concentration. , , _ rented a 

Assuming that a teacher of grades 7 to 12 had been gr 
teaching certificate in a single field, his master s program 
include further work in psychology, the study of 
losopby of education, and a seminar on methods. I woul B6 
that a major portion (say two-thirds) of the time be used other 
to develop the competency required for handling advance p 
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ment work in his special field, or in preparation to teach in another 
field. As I indicated in the last chapter, there will be for some tim e 
to come many teachers prepared by some institutions to teach in 
two fields, ^Such persons can make good uso of summer-school work 
to complete their otherwise inadequate study of the subjects they 
are teaching.) In designing master’s programs, an institution should 
attest to the adequacy of preparation in one or two fields, using 
essentially tire standards of competence I suggested in the last 
chapter.^ A teacher in grades 7 and 8 might well benefit from the 
further study of child psychology and a seminar on methods de- 
signed for junior high scliool teachers; 

A second or third foreign language, together with a seminar in 
methods and pcrliaps some psychology, would seem appropriate 
fields of study for the teacher of foreign languages. For the teacher 
of music, the equivalent of another full year's work will not be too 
much to secure the mastery of additional instruments and musical 
theory needed by one who teaches both vocal and instrumental 
music. In the case of tho teacher of art, I doubt if the instruction 
in this field at the graduate level is sufficiently developed to war- 
rant further time devoted to the improvement of skills. The equiva- 
lent of a major in art history together with psychology might be 
considered. More often, I should imagine, the art teachers would 
like to use an academic year or four summers to develop on the 
basis of the general education courses the equivalent competence 
in English or social studies that is required for a teaching diploma 
in grades 7 to 12. 

I am far from impressed by what I have heard and read about 
graduate work in the field of physical education. If I wished to 
portray the education of teachers in the worst terms, I should quote 
from the descriptions of some graduate courses in physical educa- 
tion. To my mind, a university should cancel graduate programs 
in this area. If the physical education teacher wishes to enter into 
a research career in the field of physiology of exercise and related 
subjects, he should use the graduate years to build on his natural 
science background a knowledge of the physiological sciences that 
Will enable him to stand on an equal footing with the undergradu- 
ate major in these sciences. 

7a appraising the above guidelines, the reader must keep in mind 
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the plenum on which the suggested four-year progran, ot evUer 

chapters was based. Sixty hours was 

in a prescribed program, with no free elcctiv <*P JK . 
who succeeded in -examining out o£ some teqm “ dcrablo 
aim was to insure that the graduate would have had b . 

exposure, either in college or in high school, to the M owmg 
jectsi English composition, literature, history, ec0B “ ! ;, r 
science, psychology, mathematics, biology, p y «• ^ ^ suc h 
I am well aware that there is little chance of the P jL h 

a program by any academic (acuity. Those who cn ter ' “ 

die i i of four-year program may belactogmthebroad 
academic background that would be provided by P F ^ 
have proposed! Therefore, in drawing up the P»f^ '“'J* 
master’s degree in education I have just rctmmnn 'aTex- 
of each institution should think in terms of the total fiv ) 
posure to academic and professional courses. , _ 

(As I have noted, the argument for a five-year prognmf {uU 
cis is based in some quarters on the premise that at leas 
years of academic work are necessary. For a long time, in tn 
of California a secondary school teacher has been requir 
plete five years of preservice education for the provision! 
cate. The Fisher Bill, recently passed, has incorporated this * 

This legislation should not, in my judgment, serve as a mo 


other states. ) , afraid it 

(1 hope it will not serve as a model; yet I am very ® uc “ . , . 
wilL Two slogans are popular. The first, that a teacher o 
first of all a liberally educated person,” usually means that a ea 
should take all the academic courses the professors can persu 
the state to require. And if all graduates of a liberal arts a 
are to be considered “liberally educated persons, it is impo 
to remember that they include graduates with a major in p y a 
education. The second slogan, more often stressed by the n 
tional establishment, is that “a teacher doesnt have status^ 
his college preparation is at least five years.” The weight o 
two slogans is considerable; I fear many states will enact egis ^ 
lion requiring a continuous five years of college for all tea 
before they can enter the classroom,' 

As far as adequate preparation for teaching on the elementary 
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secondary school level is concerned, I am certain that four years 
are enough, provided first, that an adequate high school prepara- 
tion is assured, and second, that the subjects studied are adequately 
distributed among general education, cn area of concentration, and 
professional education. 

i If a fifth year is required by state law, I believe the New York.-V 
State arrangement — in which the teacher returns after some expe- 
rience to a program based on this experience as well as on his 
previous pattern of education — is the best On balance, however, 

I am against a state’s requiring a fifth year for either elementary v 
or secondary teachers. I am in favor of a large salary increment to 
induce teachers to attend four summer sessions and obtain the kind 
of masters degreo I have been describing. ' 

My own arguments for more study in summer schools, or in full- 
time residence after the first degree and after experience in actual 
teaching, rest on the teacher's need for help in improving his teach- 
ing. Much of tho work in methods and in psychology is almost 
meaningless when given to undergraduates. The same material has 
meaning when it is presented to a teacher after he has struggled 
with the problems of a classroom. Hence, the amount of profes- 
sional education in the undergraduate program should be cut to 
the bone, and opportunities should be provided in graduate sum- 
mer sessions for continuing such work. 

COne of the most distressing experiences I have had during the 
course of this study is to realize how "course-bound" is the average 
American college graduate.JAmong the many things our professors 
of aits and sciences have failed to accomplish is the inculcation of 
the idea that vast fields of knowledge and culture are wide open 
to anyone who can and will read. How often have I heard the re- 
mark "I wish I had had more of a liberal education.” And this was 
said by teachers who were attending afternoon lectures and sum- 
mer-school sessions, primarily to accumulate credits in professional 
courses. I wish no one receiving a bachelors degree would carry 
away the belief that his alma mater has "educated" him.' The well- 
educated man or unman of the future must be primarily a self- ^ 
educated person.) And self-education requires years and years of 
reading, and a desire to learn.! 

To return to the California pattern , it is only fair to repeat that 
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the issue between foul-year and fiv, e-year corimma. ^propams 
turns on the value one attaches to free electees. An id l it a p 
feels tliat an extra year to enable the future teacher 
about and sample academic courses is worth the cost, 1 g 

be the person to condemn this use of money. But 
taxpayer, uigoronslj proles! the use o/ tax money for a Hth > 
otevhat I consider dubious value. Nevertheless, many ^yetm ; poop 
choose to spend four years in academic programs *a> “ n 
siderable free election of courses before die student d efa d “ “ » 
career; and there are graduates of four-year acad ““ c 8 j tave 
Irish to teach in our schools but are not prepared to do so I na 
chosen my words carefully and no! written 'but 
certification requirements, for I have already p p 
drastic changes in state requirements. In so doing. 1 m 

’clear that on A.B. fa mathematics or chemistry or E "n'“'h 
'say, mho has hoi no inlradnolion to the reaht.es of utontaacMV 
•dL Id not he hired by a local hoard. Nevertheless, > “ “P^ 
that there be roads into schoolteaching for such people. Let 
what they are at present. , , . ^ 

I had a share in opening one such road at Harvard, 
the form of a program in education conducted entire y ^ 
graduate leveL In the 1950s similar approaches were develop 
other institutions. It is impossible in a few words to summanz 
many different types of masters (or MAT.) programs of a sunuar 
sort now in operation. What is important is the recofpn on 
such fifth-year post-baccalaurcate programs are an entir y 
ent breed of cat from the fifth-year programs I have been desen 
ing in this chapter. 

In a recent book The Education of the Secondary benow 
Teacher , 1 Ernest Stabler gives an extensive report on M-A-f- P 
grams. He reports that “between 1951 and 1957 the Fun or , 
Advancement of Education granted an average of four million 
lars a year to teacher education, a good share of which was 
neled to 5 MAT. programs." He goes on to say, “In !959 the s 
directed eleven million dollars toward achieving a major r 

* Ernest Stabler, ed, The Education of the Secondary School Teacher, 
Wesleyan University Press, Middletown, Conn, 1962. 
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through in the education of teachers, and again the MAT. and 
similar programs were on the grant list.' 

(l have visited institutions in which one or more "post-baccalau- 
rcate programs for training teachers' ( the best phrase I can think 
of) have been in operation for some years.? Many are heavily sub- 
sidized, and provide a way of earning one’s way to a first certificate 
through part-time teaching. The students are carefully selected, and 
the relations between the institution and the school system may bo 
unusual and excellent This is particularly true where the student 
has a part-time teaching job and is called an “intern.” (But the 
word "intern" must be watched with care; it lias several meanings 
and, liko “team teaching,” is in danger of becoming a magic 
phrase.) One university, which trains no teachers at the under- 
graduate level, has made arrangements with some thirty academic 
colleges to admit their graduates to the program. In the course of 
ten years some 1,300 teachers (both clcmcntaiy and sccondaiy) 
have been thus trained. In terms of the quality of the teachers, it 
may well be that this and similar procedures have done much to 
raise the level of teachers’ competence. But that such arrangements 
arc quantitatively of littlo significance is shown by the fact that 
1,300 is only about o.i per cent of the total number of teachers 
educated in the United States In the ten-year period. 

Prof. W. H. Cartwright, in reviewing fifth-year programs of the 
' master-oharts-in-tcaching type, has said, "Fifth year programs of 
this typo . . , have justified the hopes of those who were respon- 
sible for their development. Such programs will continue to serve 
the schools, . . , Fifth year programs will not and should not be- 
come the principal route to teaching careers. . . . Fifth year pro- 
grams, such as those considered in this article (the MAT. and 
related types) will serve the schools and society best by preparing 
as teachers, college graduates who have superior academic records, 
personalities which give promise of success in teaching, and a gen- 
uine desire to teach but who have not fulfilled minimum profes- 
sional requirements to teach, including student teaching.” 

Tins chapter might have been entitled “On-the-job Education of 
Teachers.” I have up to this point considered only those courses that 
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are arranged by an institution of higher learning and that, in one 
way or motherfare connected with the degree-granting function 
the^ college or university. One may designate such activities as in 
ST'^tion. Bujas is the ise so often in the ht^tiue on 
education, a set of words may have a variety of meaning 
a gain, therefore, I warn the layman on this matter “mnnoloac 
For example, in a comprehensive review of teacher P 

Led m P .96o by Dean Lindley Stiles of the School of Educati™ 
of the University of Wisconsin and collaborators, the ■ “*** , 

in-service education is largely devoted to a 
other postgraduate programs. On the other hand, the 
Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Educahomu 
is entitled In-Scroice Education, is centered upon plannea p 
grams in some contrast to the various activities in which teachers 
and others might independently engage in order to improve 
selves.’ > In-service programs of local school systems and those un 
area, state, regional, and national auspices axe discussed in 

Planned programs in in-service education are, in the judgment 
of the yearbook committee, essential to adequate professional im 
provement of school personnel. A theme that runs throughou 
volume is stated by one of the contributors as follows. JhJpcr*^ 
mentation has shown that lasting improvements in professio 
practices of teachers may be brought about by encouraging nn 
assisting them to make a cooperative attack on professional pro 
lems of common concern." What the contributors are writing a u 
is the many ways in which groups of teachers may come tog 
to discover problems of joint concern. The auspices under " 
such study groups or "workshops" are formed are many. So, too, ar® 
the ways in which the work of the group may be financed and 
extent to which neighboring colleges or universities may be in 
volved. The nature of the problems will also vary. In recent )® ars * 
interest in the new mathematics or a new type of course in cbem 
is tty or physics may be the focus of one group. Sociological pro 
Icms may be the center of attention of another. 

I has o no doubt that school boards should endeavor to stimula e 

’In-Service E d u ca tion. Fifty-sirth yearbook of the National Society for 
Study cf Edu cat i o n. University of Chicago Press, 1957. 
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the Idnd of in-service education that is not tied to course credits 
but is a group attack on a matter of mutual concern. Professors of 
both education and academic subjects should be brought into the 
undertaking at the taxpayer's expense. To give only one example, 
if there are several high schools in a system, all the biology teachers 
might be brought together to discuss the three types of new biology 
courses. Out of such a discussion might well develop a decision on 
which type should be adopted. Or if the decision was left to the 
individual teacher, at least he would know what the others were 
doing. Another example would be a seminar on some of the socio- 
logical problems involved in teaching in slum schools. In this con- 
nection I recommend that: 

27. To insure that the teachers are up to date, particularly in a pe- 
riod of rapid change (as in mathematics and physics), a school 
board should contract with on educational institution to pro- 
vide short-term seminars (often called workshops) during the 
school year so that all the teachers, without cost to them, may 
benefit from the instruction. Such seminars or workshops might 
also study the particular educational problems of a given school 
or school district. (No credit toward salary increases would be 
g ioen.) 

Small school districts are clearly at a disadvantage in providing 
the kind of in-service education I am recommending. Therefore, 
arrangements organized and financed by the states may be in order. 
At least one state, New York, has already established institutes in 
several fields and can claim priority over the Federal government 
At the national level the kind of in-service education I have in 
mind is that piovided by the National Science Foundation Insti- 
tutes. These Institutes provide a few weeks of intensive instruction 
by professors in the various sciences, who attempt to bring small 
and carefully selected groups of teachers up to date in their sci- 
entific fields. Similarly, the foreign language institutes, financed 
under the National Defense Education Act, have been of great im- 
portance in improving the competence of foreign language teach- 
ers, particularly in regard to the spoken language. The use of sum- 
mer institutes for bringing teachers up to date in a subject-matter 
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field has been perhaps the single most important improvement in 
recent years in the training of secondary school teachers. 

Though there are obviously many difficulties connected with the 
details of such arrangements, I believe these efforts are of first im- 
portance. I would venture to suggest that if my recommendation 
abolishing credit for afternoon and evening courses were adopted, 
the in-service education of the planned-program type would be- 
come increasingly popular and significant. Some of the professors 
now busy giving afternoon and evening courses on a formal basis 
would be free to be hired as consultants by school systems. In 
this capacity they would work most effectively with the groups of 
teachers who were holding a seminar largely of their own choosing 
on topics which to them had vital bearing. Such a use of the in- 
tellectual resources of the faculties of education of our metropoli- 
tan universities would seem to me more likely to be fruitful than 
the present arrangement, by which hundreds of lecture courses 
must be manned. 



10 


CONCLUDING OBSERVATIONS 


I began this volume by introducing the reader to a long-standing 
quarrel among educators. I close by collecting in one chapter my 
recommendations, whose acceptance I believe might end the quar- 
rel. If my findings are correct, neither side in the conflict has de- 
veloped as coherent and consistent a position as the battle cries 
would lead the hearer to expect. In any discussion about the idea of 
a liberally educated man, one encounters differences of opinion as to 
what this expression means; and there is a great variety of programs 
reflecting these diverse opinions. A cynic might be tempted to de- 
fine a liberal education as a four-year exposure to an experience 
prescribed by a group of professors, each of whom has prime 
allegiance to his own academic discipline. The programs in many 
institutions seem to have been developed not by careful considera- 
tion of a group but by a process that might be called academic 
logrolling. {I am not unfamiliar with the bargaining between 
departments when it comes to dividing up a students tune.) 
any event, one finds a complete lack of agreement on what con- 
stitutes a satisfactory general education program for future teach- 
ers. As to the education in a specific field which the college s en 
expects to teach, there is a far greater degree of unanimity. Cut 
about the amount of time to be devoted to such studies in co ege 
and the level of competence to be demanded, opinions differ. 

When one examines the courses in education, one finds almost as 
much confusion as exists in general education. Here the cynic mign 

209 
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well say that the professors are jealous of their share of the student's 

time but are ill prepared to use it well. . 

Academic professors and professors of education arc. to 
agreement only on one point: that pracbee teaching, 
dieted, is important Aside from practice teaclung and tho attom 
partying methods course, there is lilllo agreement among P*® 
of Eduction on the nature of the corpus of knowledge they are 
expected to transmit to the future teacher. 

In view of the great diversity of opinions ™d practecs M 
found in the leading institutions, I conclude that neither a 
authority nor a voluntary accrediting agency is in a P°^ 
specify the amount of time to be devoted to either acadrarc or 
Educational courses. What is needed is on the one hand for Urn 
state to allow freedom for institutions to experiment, and on in 
other for the academic professors and professors of educabon “ 
each institution to take joint responsibility for the reputa 
their college or university in training teachers. 

Recognizing that the 27 recommendations distributed throug 
various chapters of the book may be difficult to recall, I have - 
ranged them in five categories according to the persons most u* y 
to be involved in bringing about their adoption. 


CROUP A. RECOMMENDATIONS REQUIRING ACTION EITHER B ^ 
A CHIEF STATE 5CHOOL OFFICER, A STATE BOARD OF EDUCA 
TION OR A LEGISLATURE. 


1. Certification requirements 

For certification purpose the state should require only (a) t 
a candidate hold a baccalaureate degree from a legitimate co ~ 
lege or university, ( b ) that he submit evidence of having sue 
cessfully performed as a student teacher under the direction 0; 
college and public school personnel in whom the state Dcpo 
ment has confidence, and in a practice-teaching situation of w uvt 
the state Department approves, and (c) that he hold a specie y 
endorsed teaching certificate from a college or university * chic , 
in issuing the official document, attests that the institution as a 
1 whole considers the person adequately prepared to teach in * 
designated! field and grade level. 
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5. Programs of practice teaching 
The state should approve programs of practice teaching. It should, 
working cooperatively with the college and public school au- 
thorities, regulate the conditions under which practice teaching 
is done and the nature of the methods instmetion that accom- 
panies it. The state should require that the colleges and public 
scltool systems involved submit evidence concerning the com- 
petence of those appointed as cooperating teachers and clinical 
professors. ~ ' 

G. State information service 

Stale Departments of Education should develop and make avail- 

- able to local school boards and colleges and universities data 
relevant to the preparation and employment of teachers. Such 
data may include information about the types of teacher-edu- 
cation programs of colleges or universities throughout the state 
and information concerning supply and demand of teachers at 
various grade levels and in various fields. 

7. Assignment of teachers by local boards 
The state education authorities should give top priority to the 
development of regulations insuring that a teacher will be as- 
signed only to those teaching duties for which he is specifically 
prepared, and should enforce these regulations rigorously. 

10. Certification reciprocity among states 
Whenever a teacher has been certified by one stale under the 
provisions of Recommendations i and 2, his certificate should 
be accepted as valid in any other stale. 

CROUP D. RECOMMENDATIONS INVOLVING APPROPRIATIONS BY 

STATE LEGISLATURES. 

4. State financial responsibility for practice teaching 
The state should provide financial assistance to local boards to 
insure high-quality practice teaching as part of the preparation 
of teachers enrolled in either private or public institutions. 
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12. Loan policy for future teachers 

Each state should develop a loan policy for 
at recruiting into the profession the most able 
LranenUfer udJsiou <o the tcacheMmnmg 

lithin the state should be left to Hut 

should set a standard for the recipients m term lof ““ 

aptitude; the amount of the loan should be sufp 
Lenses, and the loan should be cancelled after four or free years 
of teaching in the public schools of the state. 

CROUP C. RECOMMENDATIONS REQUIRING ACTION « ' * 

SCUOOI. BOARD, EITHER ACT.NO AEONE OR IN CONJUNCTION 
WITH STATE ACTION. 

3. Cooperating teachers in practice teaching 

Public school systems that enter contracts with a college i » 'W* 
versity for practice teaching should designate, as classro 
ers IrhinTtoith practice teaching, only those persons inutho* 
competence as teachers, leaders, and evaluators they 
s highest confidence, and should give such persons cncourag 
by reducing their work loads and raising their salaries. 


11. Initial probationary period of employment 

During the initial probationary period, local school boards s ^° 
take specific steps to provide the new teacher with e _ v ^ P. . 
sible help in the form of: (a) limited teaching responsibility; K I 
aid in gathering instructional materials: (c) advice of expene 
teachers whose own load is reduced so that they can wot 
the new teacher in his own classroom; (d) shifting to more 
perienced teachers those pupils who create problems beyo 
ability of the novice to handle effectively; and (e) specie 
instruction concerning the characteristics of the community, 
neighborhood, and the students he is likely to encounter. 


23. Revision of salary schedule by local boards 

School boards should drastically revise their salary schedules. 
There should be a large jump in salary when a teacher rru3C 
from the probationary status to tenure. Any salary tncremen 
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based on advanced studies should not bo tied to course credits 
earned (semester hours), but only to the earning of a master's 
degree, based normally on full-time residence or four summer 
sessions in which the program is directed toward the develop- 
ment of the competence of the teacher as a teacher. Such a salary 
increment should be made mandatory by state law. 

24. Financial assistance to teachers for study in summer schools 
Sc/iooi boards or the state should provide financial assistance so 
that teachers may attend summer school after enrolling in a 
graduate school for the purpose of completing a program of the 
type stated in Recommendation 23 . 

25. Leaves of absence for further education of teachers 
School boards should provide leave of absence with salary for a 
full-time semester residence at a university to enable teachers to 
study toward a masters program, provided this program is de- 
signed to increase tho competawc of the teacher; state funds 
should be available for this purpose. 

27, In-scrvico education of teachers 
To insure that the teachers are up to date, particularly in a period 
of rapid change (as in mathematics and physics), a school board 
should contract with an educational institution to provide short- 
term seminars (often called workshops) during the school year 
so that all the teachers, without cost to them, may benefit from 
the instruction. Such seminars or workshops might also study the 
f articular educational problems of a given school or school dis- 
trict. (No credit toward salary increases would be given.) 

CROUP D. RECOMMENDATIONS REQUIRING ACTION BT THE 

PACULTIES, ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICERS AND TRUSTEES OF AN 

INSTITUTION ENCACED IN EDUCATING TEACHERS FOR THE 

PUBLIC ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 

2. Collegiate or university responsibility 
Each college or university should be permitted to develop in 
detail whatever program of teacher education it considers most 
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“ durable, subject «I » <0 *» cmMtoe f*. 
the institution in bclmlf of the entire 
as well as ptofcssional^cettifics Act the 

prcpcreil la teach on a specific level er in specific pe • 
scTnd, the institution establishes in conduction t iM .a pmc 
school system a state-approved practtce-tccclmg am g 

13. The all-university approach to teacher training 

If the institution is engaged in nfccoling ** Jjjj, 

trustees should ask the faculty or faculties whether in ] toot* 
is a continuing and effective all-university ( or ‘ f^not? 
approach to the education of teachers; and if not, u,hy noW 

14. Requirements for collegiate or university teacher-education 
programs 

The board of trustees should ask the jacultyto justify t**pr°s™ 
requirement, jo, a bachelors degree for future Uachtus 
particular reference to the breadth of the requ rem , , , 

spell out i chat in fact are the total educational exposures (s 
and college) demanded now in the fields of (a) mathematics, ( 
physical science, (c) biological science, (d) social science, I 
English literature, (/) English composition, (g) history, t 
philosophy. 


15. Foreign language preparation 

If courses are required in a foreign language, evidence of t e 
degree of mastery obtained by fulfilling the minimum rc 9 
ment for a degree should be presented to the board of t 

16. The establishment of "clinical professors" 

The professor from the college or university mho is to 
and assess the practice teaching should have had much pr 
experience. His status should be analogous to that of a c mi 
professor in certain medical schools. 


17. Basic preparation of elementary teachers 

(a). The program for teachers of kindergarten and grades l, 
and 3 should prepare them in the content and methodology °/ 
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all subjects taught in these early school years. Depth in a single 
subject or cluster of subjects is not necessary. 

(b). The program for teachers of grades 4, $, and 6 should pro- 
vide depth of content and methods of teaching in a specific sub- 
ject or cluster 0} subjects normally taught in these grades, with 
only an introduction to the remaining elementary scliool subjects. 

18. Practice teaching for elementary teachers 

All future elementary teachers should engage in practice teaching 
for a period of at least 8 weeks, spending a minimum of 3 hours 
a day in the classroom; the period must include at least 3 weeks of 
full responsibility for the classroom under the direction of a co- 
operating teacher and the supervision of a clinical professor. 

19. Adequate stalling of small colleges 
training elementary teachers 

Those responsible for financing and administering small colleges 
should consider whether they can afford to maintain an adequate 
staff for the preparation of elementary school teachers. Unless 
they arc able to employ the equivalent of three or four professors 
devoting their time to elementary education, they should cease 
attempting to prepare teachers for the elementary schools. 

20. Single field diploma tor secondary school teachers 

An institution should award a teaching certificate for teachers in 
grades 7 to 12 in one field only. 

21. Clinical professors in institutions educating secondary 
teachers 

Every institution awarding a special teaching certificate for 
secondary school teachers should have on the staff a clinical pro- 
fessor for each field or combination of closely related fields. 

22. Teaching diploma for art, music 
and physical education teachers 

An institution offering programs in art or music or physical edu- 
cation should be prepared to award a teaching diploma in each 
of these fields without grade designation; institutional programs 
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should no, attempt to develop competency h more then one field 
in four ijears. 

26. Master's degree programs 

The graduate schools of education or the , r 
ce, sides organized ivUhmt such separate ^g W-g^S 
schools ) should devise a program for Increasing the i f 

of teachers os teaches usith the foHoicing f 

<i) It should be open to any graduate of tliei »m « is 
in the same field of endeavor (e.g„ elementary education, 
ary school social studies, etc.). ocmes- 

(a) Courses should he allowed jor credit toward ih f& S T^ e 
ter hours whether or not the courses arc of an element J 
provided theij are clearly courses needed to increase tl P 

tCn {, l) No credit toward the degree should be gi icen 
courses or courses taken on campus while the teacher 0 o 
on a full-time teaching job. . m u e r e- 

( 4 ) Passing of a comprehensive domination shou 
quired for the masters degree, as is now the case in 

StU { 5 ) The summer-school sessions should be arranged 
four summer residences will complete the degree requtr 
or two summers plus one full-time semester residence. » 

( 6 ) If the offering in the arts and sciences is not wide 
to provide meaningful work in the summer session (as i 
not be in some state colleges), arrangements should e 
the transfer of credit from a university summer sc oo w 
good offering of courses in subject-matter fields. . 

( 7 ) For elementary teachers, the degree should be __ 
education in elementary education; for secondary teachers, 
ter of education in English (or science, or social science 
modem languages or mathematics). 

CROUP E. CONCERNING VOLUNTARY ACCREDITING ACENCIES. 


8. Composition of NCATE 

The governing board, of NCATE and the regional association. 
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should be significantly broadened to give greater power to (a) 
representatives of scholarly disciplines in addition to professional 
education, and to ( b ) informed representatives of the lay 
public. 

9. Function of NCATE 

NCATE and the regional associations should serve only as advisory 
bodies to tcacher-prcparing institutions and local school boards. 
They should, on the request of institutions, send in teams to study 
and make recommendations concerning the whole or any portion 
of a teacher-education program. They should, on the request of 
local boards , evaluate employment policies. They should provide: 
a forum in which issues concerning teacher education and em- 
ployment are debated. 

If I were to try to characterize in two words the conclusion of 
my study, these words would be “freedom” and "responsibility." The 
state should allow each college and university the maximum degree 
of freedom to develop its own program. Each institution should 
assume the maximum degree of responsibility for those graduates it 
certifies as being competent to teach. In the chapters dealing with 
the preparation of elementary and secondary teachers and in-serv- 
ice education, I have suggested the kinds of programs I have in 
mind when I refer to an institutions certifying the specific com- 
petence of a future teacher. Yet these chapters are not to be taken 
as blueprints of the one and only way of preparing classroom 
teachers. Bather, they are submitted as evidence of my contention 
that teachers can be adequately prepared for initial employment in 
four years. There may well be alternative programs which would 
be as good or better. 

What I have been arguing for in essence is a competition to see 
which institution will quickly cam a high reputation for preparing 
well-trained teachers. Once free competition becomes possible in 
any state, there will be every reason for the academic professors 
and the professors of education in each college or university within 
that state to join hands to enhance the reputation of their particular 
institution. Before that day arrives, however, laymen will cer- 
tainly have to enter into the fray in many states, and public opinion 
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must be aroused. Yet in any such endeavor the quarrel among edu- 
cators must not be made more bitter; the goal is not victory for 
either side but mutual respect and complete cooperation. Thus 
while this volume is a call for action, it is also a call for reconcilia- 
tion. Once the quarreling educators bury their hatchets, the layman 
may put his present worries aside. That united efforts to prepare 
better teachers would result in better schools requires no argu- 
mentation; that the nation would be the beneficiary of such a 
revolution is a self-evident proposition. 
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Appendix A 

1, Institutions Visited , Alphabetically by Stale and Type 
Total Institutions: 77* Total States: 22* 

(* Institutions visited personally by J. B. Conant; 52) 



Code 

Number 

Type of Institution 

Letter 

Visited 

State University 

a 

(22) 

Private University 

b 

(24) 

State College or State Teachers College 

c 

(16) 

Private Liberal Arte College 

d 

(8) 

City University of New York 

e 

(1) 

City College 

I 

(2) 

County College 

S 

(1) 

Private Teacher Education College 

h 

(3) 

Institutions by State 

California : 

* San Fernando State College, San Fernando 

0 


• San Francisco State College, San Francisco 

0 


• Stanford University, Palo Alto 

b 


• University of California at Berkeley 

a 


* University of California at Los Angeles 

a 


* University of Southern California, Los Angeles 

b 


Colorado: 

• University of Colorado, Boulder 

a 


Connecticut: 

Yale University, New Haven 

b 


Florida: 

* Florida Agricultural and Mechanical University, 

Tallahassee 

a 



1 These institutions prepared one-fifth of the students expecting to complete 
certification requirements in the United States in 1902. 

* 73 per cent of the students expecting to meet teacher-certification require- 
ments in 1002 were prepared in institutions in these 22 states. 
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Institutions by State 

* Florida State University, Tallahassee 

• University of Florida, Gainesville 
University of Miami, Coral Gables 
University of South Florida, Tampa 

Georgia: 

Atlanta University System 
Emory University, Atlanta 
University of Georgia, Athena 
Illinois: 

• Chicago Teachers College, North, Chicago 

• Chicago Teachers College, South, Chicago 
National College of Education, Evanston 

• Northwestern University, Evanston 
Roosevelt University, Chicago 

• University of Chicago, Chicago 

• University of Illinois, Urbana 
Indiana: 

• Ball State Teachers College, Muncie 
Indiana University, Bloomington 
Purdue University, Lafayette 

• St. Mary’s College, South Bend 

• University of Notre Dame, South Bend 
Iowa: 

Coe College, Cedar Rapids 
Cornell College, Mount Vernon 

• Drake University, Des Moines 

• Grinnell College, Grinnell 
Massachusetts: 

Boston University, Boston 
Harvard University, Cambridge 
State College at Boston 
State College at Salem 

Michigan: 

Central Michigan University, Mount Pleasant 

• Michigan State University, East Tanning 

• University of Mic higan, Ann Arbor 

• Wayne State University, Detroit 


Code 

Letter 

a 

a 

b 

a 

b 

b 

a 

f 

f 

h 

b 

b 

b 


c 


d 

b 

d 

d 

b 

d 

b 

b 
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Institutions by State jj^ 

Minnesota : 

* Carlcton College, Northficld d 

* St. Olaf College, Northfield d 

* University o! Minnesota, Minneapolis a 


Afwsourj; 

• Washington University in St. Louis b 

New Jersey: 

• Montclair State College, Upper Montclair c 

• Paterson State College, Wayne c 

New York: 

Bank Street College of Education, New York h 

• Brooklyn College, New York o 

• Fordham University, New York b 

• New York University, New York b 

• State University College, Albany 0 

• State University College, New Palta c 

• Syracuse University, Syracuse b 

• Teachers College, Columbia University, New York b 
North Carolina: 

Atlantic Christian College, Wilson d 

•Duke University, Durham b 

East Carolina College, Greenville C 

Fayetteville State Teachers College, Fayetteville c 

• North Carolina College at Durham c 

• St. Augustine's College, Raleigh d 

• University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill a 

Ohio: 

Kent State University, Kent a 

• Ohio State University, Columbus a 


Pennsylvania: 

• Indiana State College, Indiana 

• Temple University, Philadelphia 

• University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh 
Tennessee: 

• Fisk University, Nashville 

• George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville 

• Vanderbilt University, Nashville 
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Coda 

Institutions by State Letter 

Texas: 

Southwest Texas State College, San Marcos c 

University of Texas, Austin a 

Virginia: 

* Richmond Professional Institute, Richmond c 

* University of Richmond, Richmond b 

Washington; 

* Central Washington State College, EUensburg c 

* University of Washington, Seattle a 

Wisconsin.* 

Racine-Kenosha County Teachers College, Union 
Grove g 

* University of Wisconsin, Madison a 
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Students Completing Certification Requirements — 1062 
in Institutions Visited by J. B. Conant and Staff 


Stale 

Total 

Prospectus 
Teachers 
Graduated 
in im K 

Prospective 
Teachers 
Graduated in 
10CS from 
Institutions 
Visited by Staff 

Total No. of 
Institutions 
Preparing 
Teachers 

Institutions 
Visited by 
Staff 

California 

0,221 

2,794 

40 

6 

Colorado 

2,931 

490 

9 

1 

Connecticut 

1,701 

54 

10 

1 

Florida 

2,200 

1,727 

12 


Georgia 

2,037 

5S9 

20 


Illinois 

6,913 

1,201 

52 


Indiana 

4,245 

2,914 

33 

6 

Iowa 

2,952 

503 

27 


Massachusetts 

4,099 

1,277 

51 

4 

Michigan 

7,712 

4,037 

24 


Minnesota 

4,2G5 

009 



Missouri 

3, COO 

253 

23 


New Jersey 

3,112 

S07 

IS 


New York 

9,571 

3,259 

80 


North Carolina 

4,302 

1,533 

33 


Ohio 

7,231 

1,467 

49 


Pennsylvania 

9,211 

1,331 

81 


Tennessee 

2,900 

290 



Texas 

7,005 

847 

49 


Virginia 

2,150 

162 

32 


Washington 

2,713 

924 



Wisconsin 

4,163 

493 



22-Stato Total 

104,040 

27,937 



UJ3.A, 

142,547 


1,150 



A NEA figures 


Of the 104,040 teachers prepared in 1962 in the 22 stales listed, J. B, 
Conant and his staff hone visited institutions that graduated 27,997, or 
2 7 per cent of the total. , , . 

Of the estimated 143,000 teachers prepared in the entire country in 
196 a, /. B. Conant and his staff have thus visited institutions that gradu- 
ated 27,937 prospective teachers, or 20 per cent of the total. 
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Statistics on 1G Most Populous States' * 



A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

G 

California 

620 

111.2% 

9.8% 

$7,050 

86.4% 

$516 

$42.72 

Florida 

218 

9S.6 

0.7 

5,450 

62.9 

347 

13.37 

Georgia 

398 

22.6 

3.0 

4,637 

51.8 

293 

13.34 

Illinois 

131 

59.4 

21.9 

6,360 

84.5 

526 

15.79 

Indiana 

32 

45.6 

11.3 

6,150 

74.1 

405 

28.17 

Massachusetts 

208 

48.7 

22.2 

6,075 

GS.2 

465 

5.83 

Michigan 

1G3 

50.6 

15.5 

6,444 

78.4 

447 

30.60 

Missouri 

122 

27.1 

15.8 

5,2S9 

73.0 

405 

10.69 

New Jersey 

222 

53.6 

21.1 

0,308 

78.8 

556 

8.73 

New York 

700 

38.0 

22.6 

6,950 

74.1 

645 

10.77 

North Carolina 

ISO 

25.0 

1.4 

4,975 

57.4 

297 

15.88 

Ohio 

203 

69.7 

14.8 

5,750 

72.4 

422 

16.05 

Pennsylvania 

Texas 

290 

279 

23.8 

51.7 

23.5 

6.5 

5,660 

5,300 

78.0 

C0.6 

464 

379 

7.63 

18.18 

Virginia 

1G9 

41.7 

6.4 

4,950 

51.9 

335 

14.83 

Wisconsin 

69 

44.2 

25.8 

5,650 

92.3 

467 

20.86 

National 

Average 

137 

44.6% 

13.6% 

$5,735 

70.6% 

$432 

$19.50 


A: Siso of State Department of Education Professional 

D: Percentage of Change in Public Elementary and Secondary School E 

C: k 5£SS,K« Per Cent of T 0 U Enrollment in El* 
D: T»ebe re in Public SehoA 

E: Higb^chool Graduates in 19S2 e* Per Cent of Eighth Grade Enrollment 
F: Estimated* Current Expenditure for RsUio Bementare 

Population, 1901. 

•Source for aU column* except column A: Rankings of the Stale e, tSGS, 
Research Division, National Education Association. . , Welfare, 

Source for column A: U. a Department of Health, Education, ana 
Office of Education. 
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State-byState Summary of the Number end Tetcenlege 
Institutions and the Number and Percentage of 
Teachers Prepared, According to Control of Insiihdum* 
the 16 Most Populous States— 1962 


of 

in 


The following sii-nsncs arc based on tepottt bom 591 u | ro s 
paring institutions in tie 16 most populous stalls. ■n.ese tMt.m 
comprise 90 per cent 0! the 665 teacher.ptepmmg institutions m to 
states and 5nVr cent ot tie 1.150 teacber-prepuing institubons in 
entire United States. . , l ment ary 

Th.se statistics include an estimated 35.7*7 
school teachen and 53.063 potentiA seconds^ school 
total of 83.790 students who met certiBcabon icqunemenK 9^ <■ 
These institubons and potential teachers represent a ne 

pie of aU institutions and all potential teachers in the United Stales, 
riae of the sample is illustrated in the table immediately below. 


Nationwide 


Teacher-Preparing 

as Reported 
by NE A 

16-Slate 

Sample 

Institutions 
Elementary Teachers 

1,150 

594 

Prepared — 1962 
Secondary Teachers 

54,499 

35,727 

Prepared — 1962 
Total Teachers 

83,043 

53,063 

Prepared — 1962 

142,517 

83,790 


% Sample It of 
National Total 

52 

65 


62 


22fl 
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Appendix D 

Supply and Demand of Teachers 


I DAVE become more and more skeptical of overall figures that purport 
to give the annual supply and demand figures for the entire United 
States. The order of magnitude is, of course, quite clear. In 1962, about 
143,000 graduates of our colleges and universities were prepared to 
teach; 55,000 were prospective elementary school teachers, 88,000 were 
ready for secondary schools. At present approximately 890,000 elemen- 
tary teachers are responsible for 25.3 mill ion pupils, and 620,000 sec- 
ondary teachers are teaching 13.5 million pupils. It is important to note 
that the ratio of elementary teachers to secondary teachers now em- 
ployed is about 3 to 2, while the ratio of those graduated and prepared 
to teach in 1962 was 5 to 8 in favor of secondary teachers. This would 
seem to indicate that on a national basis we are failing to educate a 
sufficiently high proportion of elementary teachers. 

Calculations for the future ore uncertain for many reasons. At present 
it is estimated that only 70 per cent of those prepared for secondary 
teaching and 84 per cent of those prepared for elementary teaching 
actually take a job. Therefore, the actual crop of new teachers annually 
may be nearer 106,000 than 143,000. On the other hand, a considerable 
number of former teachers or those prepared some years ago enter the 
classroom each year. Whether in the future a larger or smaller fraction 
of potential teachers in each year's graduating class will actually teach 
is a question no one can answer. Still another consideration involves the 
ratio of women to men teachers. In the elementary schools at present 
only 15 per cent of the teachers are men; the staffs of the secondary 
schools (on a national basis) are about equally divided between men 


and women. , n , 

Before long the total number of boys and girls of college age ' 
much larger than at present, as a result of the increased birth rate im- 
mediately after World War II. For the period 1964-70, the number in 
any one age group (18 years, for example) will be 3.4 mil on p us or 
minus 10 per cent. If one wished to recruit an equal number “ men 
and women from this group for both elementary and secondary 
and set the goal at, say, 200,000 (which is high as compared wi o- 
day), it is clear that about 7 per cent of each age group wo 
needed. Whether this could be the 7 per cent who were the most aoie 
intellectually is quite another story. By no means all the top 15 or - 
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per cent of the high school students la term* of scholastic aptitude finish 
high school, let alone four years of college- The projections of the E.T.S. 
(Educational Testing Service) indicate that in the period between 1964 
and 1970, those graduating from college may number 650,000 to 700,- 
000, or about 20 per cent of the age group. Unless conditions change 
greatly, these college graduates in terms of Intellectual competence will 
represent a far wider spread. Probably many will be, in national terms, 
near the bottom of the first half of the graduating high school class. At 
all events, the attraction of the learned professions of law, medicine, and 
college teaching, as well as business, engineering, theology and other vo- 
cations wall lead many of the most able men and some of the women 
into other careers than scjuwlteaching. 

Whatever the total supply of teachers may be, however, it is clear 
that they will not be distributed equitably from state to state, and that 
there will be differences in tlie number of pupils assigned to each teacher 
in different states. The issue of class size thus becomes a crucial one in 
determining whether there is a shortage or a surplus of teachers. I have 
elsewhere suggested a ratio of 50 professional workers for each 1,000 
pupils. Such a ratio would mean (after one subtracts the administrators, 
supervisors, library specialists, guidance counselors, etc.) about one class- 
room teacher for each 25 pupils. This figure is not far from the national 
average ( 1 to 25.7) in the fall of i960. 

Such suggestions as mine are speculative and are based on the as- 
sumption that there will be no revolutionary shifts in teaching practice 
or in the use of technological devices to replace teachers. My own sug- 
gestions are also based on the assumption that the teachers would be 
expected to spend considerable time reading student essays and Other 
written work. Obviously this assumption is more valid for some subjects 
and grade levels than for others. From the standpoint of hard research, 
it must be said that the issue of cl-v*? size warrants further experimenta- 
tion. As one recent writer 1 has pointed out: 

For two generations experiments have been conducted dealing with 
class size. Many of these have demonstrated that a small class is 
better than a large Dne. Many other experiments have demonstrated 
that a small class is not better than a large one. Perhaps in no as- 
pect of education has the experimental evidence been more con- 
fused than hi the matter of class ««». Part of the difficulty has been 
in the inadequate statement of the problem. Clearly, a class of 20 

1 Harold F. Clark. The Cost and Quality in Public Education, Syracuse 
University Press, Syracuse. 1963, pp. 44-^5. 
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pupils will cost more than a class of 30 on a per pupil basis. What 
will be done with money saved? Will the funds be put into equip- 
ment? Would a class of 30 students with little equipment exceed 
in quality one of 30 with many thousands of dollars’ worth of equip- 
ment? It is possible to find experiments claiming to justify almost 
every conceivable class size. In recent years there are teachers who 
malce a strong case for very large classes, with heavy expenditure 
on technological aids for certain kinds of subject-matter teaching. 
Although the evidence is far from dear, it is highly probable that 
the desirable size of a class does vary greatly, depending upon the 
quality of the teacher, the subject to be taught, and espedally on 
the adequacy of the technological facilities available. Few if any 
classrooms in the formal school system have been equipped with 
anything approximating the optimum technological facilities avail- 
able to aid the teacher. Few if any classrooms in the formal school 
system have been equipped with anything approximating the opti- 
mum technological conditions for learning. When this is done, it is 
highly probable that it will be necessary to conduct the class size 
experiments again. It is also highly probable that such changes will 
make possible a great rise in the quality of education. 

On a nationwide basis, the average student-teacher ratio, as of the 
fall of i960, was 35.7 to 1. But individual states show marked devia- 
tions from this average. By way of illustration, let us look at the supply 
and demand picture in the 16 most populous states. The following table 
(figures based on the student-teadxr ratios presented in the NEA Re- 
search Division's Rankings of the States, Washington, D.C., 1962, p. 
26) indicates the classroom teacher-student ratio (Column A), the 
public elementary and secondary school enrollment (Column B), and 
the number of teachers (Column C) in the 16 most populous states 
in ig6o. Column D indicates the number of teachers that would have 
been required if the national average of 25.7 pupils per classroom 
teacher had been maintained in each state in i960. Column E expresses 
either the state’s oversupply or undersupply of teachers according to the 
25.7 ratio. 

An examination of these statistics reveals that the range of teacher 
supply in these states extends from the high point of New Jersey, with 
one teacher to 22.8 students, to the low of North Carolina, with only 
one teacher to 294 students. These figures indicate how difficult it is 
to discuss teacher supply and demand meaningfully in national terms. 

Just a few examples indicate the impact of class size upon the teacher 
supply and demand picture in a given state. If North Carolina with die 
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A 

B 

C 

D 

E 





No. of 



Student - 

Public 


Teachers 

Supply 


Teacher 

School 

No. of 

If 25.7 

and 


Ratio 

Enrollment 

Teacher* 

National 

Demand 

State 

1960 

1960 

1960 

Ratio 

Status 

California 

28.1 

3,301,750 

117,500 

123,473 

-10,973 

Florida 

2&3 

9S5,461 

37,470 

3S,345 

- 875 

Georgia 

28.4 

924,103 

32,539 

35,953 

- 3,419 

Illinois 

24.2 

1,793,026 

74,092 

69,763 

e 4,321 

Indiana 

23.1 

1,029,444 

36,635 

40,056 

- 3,421 

Massachusetts 

23.6 

837,092 

35,470 

32,572 

+ 2,893 

Michigan 

26.3 

1,660,635 

63,142 

64,616 

— 1,474 

Missouri 

27.4 

846,495 

30,894 

32,933 

- 2,044 

New Jersey 

225 

1,056,073 

46,319 

41,092 

+ 5,227 

New York 

23.3 

2,768,040 

118,800 

107,706 

+ 11,094 

North Carolina 

29.4 

1,094,194 

37,242 

42,576 

- 5,334 

Ohio 

26.5 

1590,325 

71,333 

73,554 

- 2,221 

Pennsylvania 

26.1 

1,958.935 

75,055 

76,223 

- 1,163 

Texas 

26.7 

2,186,596 

81,895 

85,082 

- 3,187 

Virginia 

25.9 

823,335 

31,789 

32,036 

- 217 

Wisconsin 

25.0 

725,000 

29,000 

28,210 

+ 790 


highest ratio {29.4) bad the same low pupil-teacher ratio as New Jersey 
(22.8), the former in i960 would have required 10,749 additional 
teachers. In other words. North Carolina in i960 would have had to 
increase its public school teaching force by almost 30 per cent 

If California with a 28.1 ratio were to provide a comparable student- 
teacher ratio to New Jersey, California in i960 would have been re- 
quired to provide an additional 27,314 teachers, a hefty 23 per cent 
increase in the supply of teachers. To match even New York's 23.3 ratio, 
California in i960 would have required the substantial addition of 2+* 
206 teachers. 

In this context, it is also clear that the unresolved controversy con- 
cerning the relationship between class si2e and teaching effectiveness is 
of paramount concern. If we assume that a national ratio of 25.7 to 1 
is desirable, then 11 of the x6 most populous states in i960 had an 
undersupply of teachers. But in the absence of evidence bearing directly 
oa the importance cf class sine, such a judgment would be bawd oa an 
arbitrary assumption. 

So far, however, we have been speaking of the supply of teachers 
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without respect to the intellectual abilities of those involved. One wishes 
Umt all elementary and secondary school teachers could be chosen from 
among tho academically talented. Some critics of American education 
seem to suggest that if we would only copy the English system of edu- 
cation, wo could recruit our teachers from the top 10 to 15 per cent of 
the ago group, and could then redesign our teacher education programs 
on tho British model. The important tiling to note about this proposal is 
that it involves abandoning our commitment to educating most of our 
youths to tho ago of eighteen and a considerable portion to the age of 
twenty. The contrast between tho English and the American systems is 
Interesting. 

In England the elementary and secondary school teachers are re- 
cruited from the top 10 to 15 per cent of an age group in terms of aca- 
demic ability as determined by English methods. What happens in that 
country is that at ago ix+ those who aro educated at public expense 
aro sorted out by on examination (often of a type very similar to our 
scholastic aptitude tests). Something hJee 20 per cent (on a national 
basis) aro enrolled in grammar schools. Many drop out of the schools 
during the 7- or 8-year course. At tho age of 15 or 10, most of tho gram- 
mar school students take a series of examinations called tho Ccncral 
Certificate of Education examination (CCE) at what is known as the 
“o* level. To be eligible for university work or admission to a teacher 
training college, a minimum of five such examinations must be passed. 
Later at ago 17 or 18 or even xg, tho more ambitious students will take 
tho "A" level examinations. At each level an essay type of examination 
is used and is based on a syllabus. The degree of specialization required 
for honors on tho “A" level is far too great to satisfy many English critics 
of their system. 

Thoso who wish to be elementary teachers apply far admission to a 
training college, of which there are many related in groups to a uni- 
versity. Most of tho students are in residence. The course is three years 
in length (it has recently been expanded from two) and not drastically 
different from tliat of the last two years of some programs I have ob- 
served in the United States, except that the ratio of pupils to professors 
is more favorable; and this, together with the high quality oi students, 
enables much of the instruction to be given on a tutorial basis. Secondary 
school teachers must bo university graduates and may or may not study 
an additional year in a professional education program. 

All the university students and all tho students in the training college 
receivo substantial support from the government with due allowance for 
family income. The numbers involved by American standards are small 
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About 264,000 teachers are now employed in what We would call public 
schools (about 31,000 in the English “public schools,” which are inde- 
pendent). In 1961-62 some 14,000 finished the training college course 
(4,000 men, 10,000 women), and in addition something like S> 000 UIU ‘ 
versity graduates took up the career of teaching (largely in the grammar 
schools and secondary modern schools). 

It will be recalled we are training something like 140,000 teachers 
annually as compared with 19,000 in England or about seven times as 
many, whereas there were only about five times as many children bom 
in the United States in 1950 as in England (3.6 million as compared 
with 672,000) . 1 estimate the ratio of total population between the ages 
of 5 and 18 as about 1 to 4. The reasons for the large discrepancy (four- 
or fivefold as compared to sevenfold) are in part due to the fact that 
schooling continues in most states to age 17 or even 18, while in Eng- 
land the number continuing full-time education beyond age 15 is small. 
These youths are enrolled in the grammar schools or the secondary mod- 
em schools. In a report in i960 (the Crowther Report) a committee 
advocated the raising of the school-leaving age from 15 to 16. To do 
this, however, would require an expansion of the teaching staff by some 
20.000. To raise it to 17, which would still be less than the average 
school-leaving age in the United States, would require about another 
20,000 teachers. It is estimated that the nation needs 20 per cent more 
teachers than it has; thus there is already a shortage. This means that 
classes are in fact much larger than is thought desirable. Therefore, the 
government fJ unable to increase the years of schooling at public ex- 
pense at present because of the bottleneck of the supply of teachers, 
which in turn reflects the limited facilities of the training colleges. The 
point is of interest to Americans primarily because it underscores the 
fact that we are so heavily engaged in training teachers because we are 
so heavily engaged (as compared to other nations) in providing school- 
ing for our youth aged 15 to 18. 

In many ways the recruitment of teachers for our secondary schools 
is in competition with the recruitment of professors for our colleges and 
universities. And here again a comparison with England is significant. 
We are providing full-time education for approximately half an age group 
through age 20 (in our two-year colleges), and one-sixth of an age 
group through age 22 (in cur four-year institutions). In England, since 
there are no equivalents of our colleges, only some 7 to 10 per cent of an 
age group require teachers or professors beyond age 18. Our total 
teaching staff (teachers plus professors) must, therefore, be almost of a 
different order of magnitude (in terms of the size of the population) 
from that of England, or indeed, any European nation. The reader needs 
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hardly to be cautioned against comparisons that might be made between 
English and American methods of educating teachers. Both nations face 
serious problems in recruiting and training teachers, but the problems 
are as different as the history of education in the two lands. 

Returning to the situation in the United States, if one notes that wo 
graduate from college a total of around 4x5,000, assuming that this 
number is made up of our most talented youth, and notes that only 
one-third of them now prepare to be teachers, he might reach a most 
optimistic — though enoneous— conclusion: there must be a substantial 
pool of highly talented youth who could bo recruited for teaching. 
From this judgment, the inference has been drawn by more than one 
writer that if school-teaching could be made more attractive, entrance 
into teacher training programs could be made highly selective. We 
might then look forward, so it is argued, to recruiting all our teachers 
from even the top 10 per cent of our youth in terms of intellectual 
ability. 

Behind many such statements lies the assumption that the 15 to 20 
per cent of an age group (he., all youth of a given age) who now 
graduate from college are the 15 or 20 per cent who are most able in 
scholastic terms. A number of studies have shown that any such assump- 
tion is very far from being correct. In terms of intellectual ability the 
college graduates of the United States cover a range corresponding to 
at least half and perhaps two-thirds of the age group. The research data 
on this point are consistent with my estimate, based on my visits to 
schools and colleges during the last seven years. 

We now have available fairly reliable estimates made for the National 
Science Foundation. The study entitled “The Duration of Formal Edu- 
cation for High-Ability Youth* (NSF 61-36) was concerned with the 
retention in school and college of two groups of talented students: “(1) 
that comprising the ability range characteristic of the upper 30 per cent 
of high school graduates; (2) that comprising the ability range charac- 
teristic of the top 10 per cent of such graduates." The basis of selection 
of these groups was mental ability as measured by test scores. The con- 
clusions from study are highly significant for anyone exploring the 
question: How far down in academic ability must we go in order to 
obtain enough teachers for all our schools? Let me say at once that this 
question should really be answered state by state. The data are not 
available, however. What follows is a rough estimate on a national basis. 

Table 13 of the NSF study is reproduced on page 236. This table 
gives the expected proportion of 17-year-olds in 1955 expected to gradu- 
ate from college tnrougb full-time study. Section A concerns the total 
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, Total 

A. Total group 

Sr£K£^“*? S 

(b) High school graduates catena g college 

(c) College entrants graduating from college 

(d) Age group graduating from college 

B. Upper SO per cant in mental ability 

(aTa^T group graduating from high ®stoul S» 

(b) High school graduates entering college 

(c) CoUege entrants graduating from college 

(d) Age group graduating from college • j -~> 

C. Top 10 per cent in mental ability 

Percentages of— ni 

(a) Age group graduating from high school “ 

(b) High school graduates entering college *9 

(c) College entrants graduating from college ‘ 

(d) Age group graduating from college 

aee group and need not be considered here race 

1.6 pur cent oi .,* 60,000 (ago group) S »>« “Icda- 
T^t m concentrate attention on Section C, SJ .r-Vg very 

tioSfto X. pox raid too high 
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mated percentage of the top io per cen ^ ot her 

graduated from college in i 960 . Tb ® fi S ure * i^* t to vocations re- 
cords 59 per cent of our most talented guU were lost to 
. ’ .1 WtiPT. mv> keens in 1 
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m 

66 

56 

36 

57 

52 

19 
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87 

91 

77 

55 

67 

62 

45 

31 
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65 

72 

67 

56 

41 
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more shocking is the corresponding figure for men, , nam ^5 P^ vomcn 
since one might be inclined to attribute the shows that 

to the fact of early marriage. At all events sample something 

in i 960 , in an age group of approximately » * 

like 45.100 women (041 X .10 X 1 . 1 ) and , n^e. This is 

1 . 1 ) of the top 10 per cent in ability graduated Horn g 
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about half the number of women who are prepared to teach (100,000) 
and about a 1,000 more than the men who were trained as teachers 
(40,000). However, other professions presumably were drawing heavily 
on this samo group. The total who received the doctorate and profes- 
sional degrees in law, medicine, theology, and engineering in 1959 was 
70,000. This number alone is somewhat larger than the 10 per cent pool 
of men I Clearly, as long as the losses between school and college and 
during collego for the xo per cent group are what they were a few years 
ago, it is out of the question to talk of recruiting teachers from the top 
to per cent of the high school graduating class. 

Let us now examino the situation as regards those whose scholastic 
aptitude corresponds to that of the top 30 per cent of the graduating 
on a national basis. Section B of the table gives estimates lor the 
upper 30 per cent os previously defined. Only 31 per cent of the age 
group in this category of women (or 9 per cent of the total age group 
of women) will have graduated in 19G0. The number is approximately 
100,000 (.31 x .30 X la). For men a similar figure is about 198,500 
(-15 X -30 X l.l). If the 70.000 men entering other professions comes 
from this same group, as well as the 40,000 men preparing to be teach- 
ers — a total of 110,000 — there is not much to spare for those who wish 
to enter various other occupations directly on graduating from college. 
Since by no means all women who graduate from college are prepared 
for teaching, it is clear that In many Institutions many of those graduated 
os teachers must have scholastic aptitudes well below that of the top 30 
per cent of the graduating high school class on a national basis. This 
corresponds to my observations on the intellectual level of the bottom 
portion of the class preparing to be teachers in certain institutions. 

Thus, at present, it cannot be hoped that all students preparing for 
teaching careers will be individuals superior in academic ability. Never- 
theless, as a goal for the future, I believe it would be desirable to recruit 
teachers from the top 30 per cent group. If this goal seems rather opti- 
mistic, it is nevertheless worthy of consideration. 

By 1974 with the larger total age group (about 3,800,000 as com- 
pared with 2,200,000 for those graduating from college in i960) and 
With the trend toward loner attntion rates for the more able, it is en- 
tirely possible that all the teachers graduating might come from the 30 
per cent category. For example, if 60 per cent of the age group of both 
men and women graduated from college, there would be about 684,000 
graduates in the 30 per cent category. From this number one ought to 
be able to recruit 150,000 women and 60,000 men, a 50 per cent in- 
crease over the present output of teachers. The 60 per cent figure would 
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be a consequence of holding newly all the 30 per cent group in school 
and cutting the losses betw ecn school and college. 

Several points deserve emphasis. First, an inspection of the above 
Tablo and the data on the NSF study shows that if one hopes to obtain 
all teachers from those who have scholastic aptitude characteristics of 
the upper 30 per cent of the high school graduates (on an national 
basis), certain steps must be taken. These involve the reduction in the 
attrition rate during school, the increase in the number of able students 
(particularly women) entering college, and the decrease in tbe dropout 
rate in college. When one considers that at present only something like 
keif of all the girls in the 30 per cent category who graduate Irani high 
school enter college, one secs where the bottleneck really is as far as 
women teachers are concerned. When one realizes that now only about 
43 per cent of the entire age group of men in the 30 per cent category 
graduate from college, one sees that we have here a bottleneck in the 
supply not only of teachers but of engineers and members of other pro- 
fessions as well 

The figures for 1974 in the preceding paragraphs am 684.000 men 
and women college graduates in the 30 per cent category. This number 
ij much larger than that we estimated for the i960 college graduates 
(298,500). Whether the number will prove large enough will depend 
on (a) the competition of other professions and business in the case of 
men, and (b) the demand for men and women elementary and sec- 
ondary school t e a ch ers. There is every reason to believe a state- by-state 
analysis would reveal large differences. Anyone who has traveled around 
the United States knows how widely the attrition rates vary from com- 
munity to community and from state to state. Thus 1 must warn the 
reader against taking too seriously figures he may read about the supply 
and demand of teachers on a nations! basis. These have been used here 
only because reliable state-by-state figures and forecasts are not yet avail- 
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Certification Requirements in 10 Mott Populous Stales 


table x 

Requirements in Professional Education 
for Provisional Teaching Certificate 


■Stale 

Professional 

Education 

Elcmcrdary* 

Professional 
Education 
Secondary • 

Practice 

Teaching 

California* 

24(12) 

22(9) 

El cm. 8 (ISO clock hours) 
Sec. 0(120 clock hours) 

Florida 

20 

20 

0 

Georgia 

20 

20 

0 

Illinois 

16 

10 

5 

Indiana 

27 

Jr. 11. 24 

Sr. IL IS 

13km. 8 

See. 6 

Massachusetts 

18 

12 

2 

Michigan 

20 

20 

5 

Missouri 

20 

20 

5 

New Jersey* 

30 

18 

150 clock hours 

New York 0 

24 

18 

Elem. 300 clock hours of 


supervised instruc- 
tional experience 
Bee. SO class periods of 
supervised instruc- 
tional experience 


North Carolina® 

24 

18 

6 

Ohio 

23 

17 

6 

Pennsylvania 

18 

18 

6 

Texas 

18 

18 

6 

Virginia 

18 

15 

Elem. 6 

Sec. 4-6 

Wisconsin 

26 

18 

5 


• Professional elementary and secondary totals include practice teaching except 
where noted otherwise. 

* These are the 1961 requirements. Certification regulations are being com* 
pletely revised as the result of recent legislation. Proposals recently recommended 
to the state board appear in parentheses an d exclude practice teaching. 

K Professional requirements do not include practice teaching. 

c New requirements become effective September 1, 1963, for secondary teachers 
and September 1, 1966, for elementary teachers. These professional requirements 
do not include practice teaching. 

° New requirements effective September 1, 1966 lor all teachers. 

210 
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TABLE n 

General Education and Subject Matter Requirements 
for Provisional Certification 

Specialization Requirements 
in Four Secondary Subjects 


Soc. Foreign 


Slate 

General Education 

Eng. 

Science 

Math. 

Language 

California 4 

Hem. .. (45) 

20 

20 

20 

20 

Florida 

Sec. 40(45) 

45 

30 

30 

21 

24 

Georgia 

40 

SO 

33 

20 

27 

Illinois 

35 

24 

24 

20 

20 

Indiana 

50 

40 

40 

40 

40 

Massachusetts 


IS 

13 

IS 

18 

Michigan 

40 

30 

30 

30 

30 

Missouri 

Hem. 46® 

24 

24 

24 

24 

New Jersey 

Sec. 25 

30 

18 

30 

18 

18 

New York 0 

Hem. 75 

36 

36 

18 

24 

North Carolina® 

Sec. 60 

43 

36 

42 

30 

30 

Ohio 

Hem. 60 

24 

45 

IS 

20 

Pennsylvania 

Sec. 30 

GO 

36 

36 

12“ 

24 

Texas 

50% of baccalau- 
reate prog. 

24' 

43° 

24* 

24 r 

Virginia 

48 

24 

30 

18 

24 

Wisconsin 

Pattern approved 
by state super- 
intendent 

34 

54“ 

34 

34 


A Requirements as of 1961. These standards are being revised. New state board 
recommendations, pending approval, appear in parentheses.. 

B 10 of these 46 hours appear to be primarily profcsbioaalired-content courses. 
0 These are the new requirements effective 9/1/63 for secondary teachers, 
9/1/68 for elementary teachers. 

D New requirements effective 0/1/G6 for all teachers. . , 

E Dual certificate. ADDlicant must have a minimum of 13 semester noun 


E Dual certificate. Applicant must have a 
both physics "nil mathematics. , 

* This is part of a dual academic rpccialixation certificate. 24h wmtstcr ours 
are required in each of two fields that do not hare to be related. Thus 43 semester 
hours is the requirement with two subjects as major* (24 apiece). 

° Related fields major with 43 semester hours in the social studies. 
n Broad field major effective 1/1/04. 
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Further Information Concerning Certification Evasion 

As a supplement to the statements in Chapter 3 . th® following 
tion may be of interest Some details of the situation in ten ot tbe 
states are given below: ^ 

Michigan has an incidental teaching provision that permits a airtmea 
teacher with the permission of the Superintendent of Public 
to teach a subject not covered by his certificate. 

Terns can issue an emergency permit upon the request of an emp > 
ing superintendent who certifies the existence of an emergency si 
within his scliool district This permit is valid for one year only for tnose 
who hold a bachelor's degree, or have 90 hours of preparation and two 
years of teaching experience. In Texas, as in many other st ” £S ’ , 
emergency certificate is renewable if certain courses are taken 
up the deficiency. 

Indiana has new certification regulations that permit a person o 
reive a limited certificate if the candidate holds a baccalaureate Ocprx 
from an accredited institution and presents a planned program o stu y 
designed to meet the requirements for provisional certification. The pro- 
gram must be completed within Eve years from the date of tssq ) a a< ^ ° 
the original limited certificate. At least 7* semester hours of credit have 
to be taken annually. The candidate for a limited certificate on toe 
secondary level must have completed 15 semeste r hours of work in 


area of endorsement. . 

Ohio superintendents can secure emergency certificates for teacners 
who do not meet certification requirements. The State Board of Educa^ 
firm permits public and private (Ohio is the only state of the most popu 
lous 16 that certifies non-public school teachers on both the elementary 
and the secondary level) school administrators to hire teachers on 
emergency certificates upon “evidence of a scarcity of suitable teachers 


otherwise certifi ed .** 

Illinois prosifies that the Office of the Superintendent or Public 
struction may evaluate for temporary approval the application or 3 
teacher who does not meet the requirements for provisional certification. 
All applications for temporary approval must be approved by the 
County Superintendent. 

Wisconsin issues permits, limited to one year or less and to one spe- 
cific job, to persons who do not satisfy the minim a l certification require- 
ments. The administrator must fib*, a written request asserting that a 
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certifiable teacher is unavailable. The permit teacher must complete a 
minimum of 6 semester hours of approved credit each year. The state 
superintendent has the authority, at his discretion, to grant or refuse 
these permits. 

Missouri issues short-term or two-year elementary and secondary cer- 
tificates to persons who have the bachelor’s degree but lack some of the 
requirements for standard certification. Elementary teachers, to acquire 
the two-year certificate, must have completed at least 5 semester hours 
in professional education and may not have more than 24 semester hours 
of deficiencies to make up. Two-year secondary certificates will not bo 
issued to teachers who have more than 5 hours of deficiencies in their 
tea chin g fields or in professional education. A two-year certificate will 
be granted to an applicant who has met the requirements in the teach- 
ing field if the deficiency in professional education docs not exceed 12 
semester hours. 

Virginia provides that the holder of the collegiate certificate may 
have the practice-teaching requirement waived upon completing satis- 
factorily two years of teaching and 9 semester hours of professional edu- 
cation. Even the requirement of 9 semester hours may be modified or 
waived at the discretion of the Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
Thus it is possible for a "liberal arts' graduate in Virginia who has the 
requisite preparation in a subject-matter area to enter secondary school 
teaching with no professional education courses. With two years of suc- 
cessful teaching experience eliminating the 6-hour practice-teaching re- 
quirement, a person would only have to complete 9 additional hours or 
three courses in professional education to earn Virginia's permanent cer- 
tificate, the collegiate professional The person teaching on the nonre- 
newable collegiate certificate has four years to complete Uie professional 
requirements, although the certificate can he extended for two one- year 
periods on the basis of extenuating circumstances. Special licenses can 
be issued to applicants who have earned not Icsj than Co semester hours 
of college credit if local school administrators submit satisfactory reasons, 
such as not being able to find a certified person for a teaching position. 
To renew a special license, the bolder must complete annually 6 semes- 
ter hours of college credits in approved courses. 

Massachusetts may grant a waiver upon the request of a * 
committee, wliich certifies that it is unable to obtain the services ci a 
teacher who has met the standard certification requirements. The prac- 
tice teaching can be waived after a semester's teaching experience. As 
a result, a secondary school teacher may take only two or three 
la professional education to satisfy tbo certification requirements, llus 
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waiver system gives great flexibility to local school boards in Massachu- 
setts to employ suitable liberal arts graduates. A teacher in Massachusetts 
may teach outside a certified field provided such teaching does not 
exceed zo per cent of the full teaching program. (A similar provision 
in New York and Pennsylvania permits a teacher to teach one period a 
day out of his licensed field.) A secondary school teacher in Massa- 
chusetts may not devote more than 50 per cent of teaching time to 
subjects in which he has not majored. A teaching major requires j 8 semes- 
ter hours of preparation. A person may thus teach up to 50 per cent of his 
time in his minor area, which requires only 9 hours of preparation. 

Pennsylvania regulations stipulate that the State Council (Board) of 
Education shall provide for the issuance of certificates by county or dis- 
trict superintendents to meet any emergency shortage of teachers. The 
emergency certificate may now be issued by the county or district super- 
intendent for a period not to exceed three months, provided the appli- 
cant has completed at least four years of college preparation or X20 
semester hours. Emergency certificates originate with the county or 
district superintendents and may be extended by them. A record of the 
issuance of the emergency certificate must be filed with the Department 
of Public Instruction. 

The reader, in light of the numerous end runs I have described, may 
be wondering what sanctions the state can impose upon local school 
districts that do not adhere to the certification regulations. My staS and 
I made this query at the capitals we visited and found that in many 
states little, if any, effective action was being taken to enforce the cer- 
tification requirements. 

There is general agreement that the state, through its educational 
agency (state Education Department), has the authority to ask the at- 
torney general to impose legal pressure upon local school boards and 
administrators. Such legal sanctions are rarely invoked in most states, as 
a letter from the state director of teacher certification will usually result 
in immediate compliance. State certification authorities told us that it 
was rarely necessary to invoke legal sanctions because the overwhelming 
number of school a dmin istrators report accurately the certification status 
of their teachers and make every effort to adhere to state regulations. 

It must be noted, however, that the legal powers of most Education 
Departments have never really been tested. The threat of a letter from 
the chief state school officer or certification official to invoke sanctions 
has been sufficient to compel all but a handful of recalcitrant local school 
authorities to comply with state Education Department requests and 
rulings on certification matters. 
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In most states there have been few, if any, cases in which the state 
Education Department officials have invoked financial or any other spe- 
cific sanctions against school districts that violated certification require- 
ments. Pennsylvania is one state which at least makes an effort to impose 
financial sanctions against derelict districts. Section 2518 of the Pennsyl- 
vania school code provides: "In the event that after the first day o 
luly, 1959, any school district or county board of school directors with 
respect to area technical schools, for a period of Mo successive years, 
employs in the same position teachers who hold only an emergency 
certificate for any grades or subjects which they teach, such school dis- 
trict or board shall forfeit the sum of $300 for cadi teacher so em- 
ployed or for each position so filled." $300 docs not seem a very high 
price to pay for employing a good teacher continuously who is deemed 

essential by the superintendent! 

Tile information we obtained in Harrisburg indicated tbe extent to 
which forfeiture, were invoked. In . 9 Sr^a .here we,. 54 . 
penalties totaling $x 5 8.o°o were cessed against *43 employing 
districts. There Stems to be a sdler fine ot $0,100 to $M~ F« tember 
for a person employed without any certificate. School drstnets are y 
this sanction deprived of an entire unit of reimbursement from th. stale. 

Twenty-three districts were thus fined in >981-60. , , 

New York presents an interesting example of how difladtK is fm 
state certification official, to enforce certifiretum reguUtmns shmgent^ 
As of September X. ,958, emergency certificates were 
in New York. Instead, superintendents are required to 
all professional persons uncertified for all or part of eir . in 

for all uncertified substitutes who exreed thirty-fire rt 

any school year. AH employing school districts' are igod to report 
to Albany each summer all uncertified classroom teachers who senea 

"X uncertified teach™ and ^ 
prestige of ono of the leading and most powerful state Dcpntments 
Education, end runs continue to persist in New or , s, v ew 

The 1960^1 certification report indicated [ that 8 uncertified. 

York Slate, exclusive of Buffalo and New kork ty* ^ dio 

A total of 1,880 of the 8,079-* a 3 S of the Wd-** ta U» 
6 semester hours of college work required of holders of less » 

•In New York, as In Pennsylvania md Nw 
must bo signed by both the superintenden otiu-TsUtcs require only 

school bomb Indiana, Ohio, Wisconsin and many otha l 

the signature of the superintendent. 
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standard certificate who wish to continue teaching. 261 of the l.SSo were 
granted waivers at the request of their superintendents. The balance, 
or 1,619 {20%) of the 8,079 uncertified teachers, thus served iUegpBif 
in the schools of New York State in 1960-61. The Bureau of Teacher 
Education and Certification of the influential New York State Educa- 
tion Department thus did not have the power to compel 1,619 teachers 
to fulfill the state certification requirements. 

It must be noted that many states utilize their authority of accredita- 
tion or classification of schools to enforce certification s t a nd ards and 
regulations. Ohio has reportedly revoked high school charters because 
schools have poorly prepared faculties. Missouri will restudy a school's 
classification if too many teachers are inadequately trained. The issu- 
ance in Illinois of an excessive number of temporary approvals (equiva- 
lent to emergency certificate or permit) to a schools faculty will threaten 
its accreditation. 

Regional accrediting associations play a role in enforcing certification 
standards. The Commission on Secondaiy Schools of the North Central 
Association, with its authority to accredit schools in nineteen states, 
wields tremendous influence and has its own certification requirements. 
In more than one state we have been told that school administrators are 
more concerned with satisfying the North Central requirements than 
with meeting the certification regulations of their own state. 

The reader must not underestimate the power residing in education 
departments and regional associations that actively exercise the authority 
to accredit schools. Students of a school that loses accreditation or is 
reclassified can lose their chance for admission to a desired college. With 
the pressure for college admission mounting nationally, the community 
pressure upon schools to maintain or improve their accreditation status 
is steadily increasing. 
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of Rural Education of tho National Education Association. 1962 , Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


Trends in the Number of School Districts 



Number' of 

Year 

School Districts 

1932 

127,649 

194S 

105,971 

1953 

67,075 

1961 

36,402 


Percentage of Decrease in the Number of 
School Districts for Various Periods 
Years Percentage of Decrease 
1932-4S 10.93 

mS-53 36.70 

1953-01 45.73 


Number of School Districts Lest the Number of 
Nonoperating School Districts 


Year 

1943 

1953 

1961 


Number of Net Number 

Number of Nonoperating of Operating 
School Districts School Districts School Districts 

102,971 17,131 SS.S40 

67,075 11,891 55,184 

36,402 4,677 31,705 


Number and Percentage of Decrease in One-Teacher Schools 
Year Number Percentage of Decrease 

1930 148,711 

1943 74,832 49.63 

1961 15,018 79.93 
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TABLE in 1 

EUMO PupibEvtoi 


EnroEment Sue 
(number of pupils) 


Jiumbcr Per Cent 


Stimlcr p a Cad 

(tn thousands) 


US- total 

25.000 or more 

12.000 to 21,909 

6.000 to 11.999 

3.000 to 5,999 
1,600 to 2,999 
1,200 to 1,799 
600 to 1,199 
300 to 599 
150 to 299 
50 to 149 

15 to 49 
1 to 14 
Nose* 


37.S00 


132 

266 

671 

1,495 

1,686 

1,591 

3,159 

3.4S6 

3.0S1 

4^14 

6.5S1 

4,632 

6,031 


0.4 

0.7 

13 


83 

11.4 

173 

123 

163 


9,947 

4,321 

5,512 

6,266 

3,903 

2,336 

2,703 

1,505 

672 

3S7 

173 

44 


100.0 

263 

11.4 

14.7 

16.6 

103 

63 

7.1 

4.0 
13 

1.0 
03 
0.1 


» Systems not operating echook. 

KW n: DaU are for 50 State* and D.a Kfc 

*“» oto 

Fid nratinn - 

Wittin 7 MiHl= Western a plaits Bates (N<n* D^U,^ ,, Uj‘J^ 
tal N.taskm Kansas. Minnesota, Idea, UmQ tbeut are cod 
tialed; 


42% of tie nation’s school districts 

81% of the nation’s nonoperating districts 

53% of the nation's one- teacher schools 

4$S of the nation's districts providing elementary 

These 7 states, however, enroll less than 9 per cent 
tirea in the nation. 


only. 


of all schockhil- 
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Size of School District 



0 or Fewer 

Percentages of 

40 or More 

Percentages of 

Year 

Teachers 

/111 Districts 

Teachers 

AU Districts 

1948 

60,571 

62.82 

4,330 

4.09 

1053 

41,302 

61.53 

5,478 

8.17 

1001 

10,551 

45.47 

6,492 

17.83 
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Finding* faEtementtn/ P™/«ai°nni Educate 

A vast MAJOBST oi 

employment in ion years (8 «“■““>■ J _ga to general edncaMn 
selS from .hose I visnrf, JflfastaJ soepreue oi 

ranges frem 39 to 90 semester hours. to M semes* 

courses given by prof<j«>J5 ol ^“Sarftor speeded oBeringi in 
ter hours. Special methods courses ( _ u p for prospec- 

general eduSta or frem . Bat of *«!«* ™ “ l ^nestTEnna- 

On elemental sehool teaehers) occopy tan wtt 3 ^ ^ 

Clearly, rriliin an S-semester program there „ gen- 

cation ot time to subject-matter courses that^y ^ ^ j^jy tree 
oral education, special content courses for teach location of 

subject-matter electives. There is aho and 

time t» the preiesalonal sapience (mdndmg 1»0> tto 
the special methods courses), and to practice tcachu^. , . ^ 

S some unifemniry in 

meater hours in educational m child prychology. and “ T“r“Jl e spe- 
tcaching. With very ietv exceptions. ad institutions 
cial methods conrscs in language arts including tea ^ „ ct hods 

dal Studies, and science, «nh either specral c0 °'“' “J^emits. Re- 
courses being added in physical education, ““<=• “ d „ ubkh 

ganders, then, oi differences in viewpoint regatdmg “« eatent 

ST£.d ot general education prepare, an elements, sch^l^^ 

in the necessary subject fields, all institotions prep *» m e tb- 

school teachers male some effort to provide *1*^“^* ^ 

odology directly related to the curriculum of the elementary 
what teachers are expected to do in it. .f-icherS in- 

Eailicr we have seen that teachas, elementary sdioo ^ 

chided, are prepared in every type of institution for ainoa g 

the United States. One can discuss differences^ and . 
these institutions with only a limited degree of validity «» ^ 

stale basis; to be more accurate, one must gram m e P ro S r *“f^ 
mstitutwo-by-institution basis. Certainly, no broad 
he made to describe similarities or differences among 
teacher-preparing institotions, “liberal arts - colleges, or multipurpose 
college* and universities- mhool 

A few single-purpose institutions educate only elementary 
teachers- In these, the general education requirements and toe teaci^ 
of these general education courses tend to be slanted toward 
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that all the students enrolled are going Into elementary school teaching; 
there are special content courses for prospective elementary school teach- 
ers (and, as I have stated, the distinction between these and general 
education requirements in this type of institution is difficult to- deter- 
mine); and there is considerable emphasis on observation, participation, 
and practice teaching. Again, one will find two such institutions quite far 
apart on one or another of these items. Nevertheless, the "tone" of this 
kind of institution is markedly different from the tone of the average 
“liberal arts” college. A student who chose to enter such a single-purpose 
institution because it was conveniently located and who did not really 
intend to teach would find it very difficult to escape from “the shadow 
of future teaching" as a dominant characteristic of daily campus life. 

For those who are interested in more details, a summary of 3 S differ- 
ent elementary programs is given below. These are found in institutions 
visited by either my staff or me. The programs include those from 11 
state universities, 9 private universities, 11 state or municipal colleges 
and 4 private "liberal arts" colleges. There are x6 states represented: 
California, Washington, and Colorado in the West; New Jersey, New 
York, Pennsylvania, and Massachusetts in the Northeast; Illinois, Indiana, 
Iowa, Ohio, and Minnesota in the Middle West; and Texas, North Caro- 
lina, Florida, and Ceorgia in the South. Thirty-three of the programs 
summarized here are four-year preparation programs, and two of them 
are programs that take five years of preparation. The following figures 
will give some idea of the proportionate amount of time spent in var - 


ous aspects of the program. . 

General Education: In the 33 four-year programs the requirements for 
general education range from 39 to 90 semester hours. It should e 
noted that this includes general psychology, geography, foreign language 
(not generally required), and any course not taken by prospective c e- 

mentary teachers at their respective institutions. 

Professional Core: This categoiy includes all courses in educational 
foundations, introduction to education, educational psychology, 
growth and development, guidance, tests and measurements, educational 
sociology, and history and philosophy of education. In the 35 
tions, the professional-core requirements range from 11 to 29 sem er 

Special Content and Methods Courses: This category includes aU 
courses in the content of the elementary school plus such courses as 
children's literature, speech for elementary teachers, heal, an p y 
education, nutrition, and all methods courses. In the 3 S instrtu ons, 
support courses showed a range of from 12 to 3 ® semester ours. 
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Mo/or of Concentration: Only iG o! ^ ifconcentration 

pective elementary teacher to lA« ^ . wido vo- 

in some '.endemic me. other ^ ““f - Faali , y .nd Community 
riety oi sotaiHed content areas rauffng ^ m i the sciences. 

Living" to such traditional areas Scents for n major or 

In the 16 institutions in this category, 8 

concentmUonuemlrom 14 to >5 semester houm^ ^led in this 

Free Eleellees: Tsventy.th.ee of the ^mtioMrep ^ (our . yeat 

siunnmy allowed the student a number of It b perhaps 

course. These eleetr ves rango from a to • 3*^”^ use most 

deceptivo to call these free electives. to L, of pmfes- 

of their electives in talang courses to b ^LmPttai Sat reports an 
stand training. An example of this is lone ^ ma- 

elective hours: however, faculty members * ^ Wp a., elemental 

iority of these hours are taken m courses tha J- 

ieadier in the content areas of die represented in this 

Total Requirements: The 33 four-year p gr graduation, 

summa^ riir. a mnge from ran “ “mSirSoS require 

In Table I arc shown the ranges and “""S j ^tent Munes. 
ments in professional educabon, including peer , dif- 

Unfortunately, such averages sometimes obscure tahe “«>J^ ve0 , 
(cremes that are of signi&ance. For crumple, many P* P ^ pbysi<a l 
heavy requirements in arts and crafts, music, an cal kcBves . These 
edu/aBoo, while othe, : progmms took on these are^ ^^^.g A 
interesting contrasts disappear throug ^ music, and 

more direct comparison of the requirements :in mts qm-Jangnage 

health.physieal education with the requirements m 
arts, arithmetic, social studies, and science P ro ™J“ “me ^ by 
data. (Remember— these courses are courses that are 
prospective teachers! ) 


Out of 35 programs: 
8 required s 
13 “ 

16 
15 


0 axis and crafts than reading-language art3 

«i «« ** “ arithmetic _ 

it ii «i “ social studies 

ii ** “ “ science 

music “ reading-language arts 

■i “ arithmetic _ 

ii “ sodal studies 

1 «« “ science 

> heaUh-P£. “ reading-language arts 

i ii •• ** arithmetic 

i •* “ “ social studies 

i« m a “ science 
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Of course, not all programs had this uneven balance of course require- 
ments. Some required as much or more -work in reading-language arts, 
arithmetic, social studies, and science. It should also be kept in mind 
that most programs allow a few electives, and in many cases students 
are urged to take these electives in support of methods courses in the 
traditional subject areas. 


TABLE IS 

flange and Average Semester Hours Credit for All 
Required Professional and Special Content Courses — 
35 £/eme»i/ary Programs 


Nam of Area 
or Course 
Intro, to Educ. 
Psych.-Development- 
Measurement 
Soc.-Hist.-Phih 
Foundations 
Curriculum or Educ. 

Problems 
Prac. Teaching 

General Methods 
Reading 
Language Aria 
Arithmetic 
Social Studies 
Science 


Number of Inst. Range of Sem. 
Where Required lire. Credit 
24 1 to4 


Average Sem. 
llrs. Credit 
2.7 


35 3 to 17 3.7 

24 2 to 6 3.7 


8 

35 


2.5 

8.9 


9 

19 

27 

34 

32 

34 


2 to 4 
2 to 4 
2 to 5 
1 to 5 
1 to3 
1 to 6 


Health & P.E. 

Child’s literature 
Music 

Arts & Cralts 
Speech for Teachers 
Handwriting 
Drama lor Child 
Audio- Visual Ed. 

Food & Nutrition 
Required Prof. Electives 
Elem. Curriculum 


33 

23 

32 

30 

G 

3 

8 

2 

4 
3 


2 to 7 
1 to 3 
1 to5 

1 to6 

2 to 2J 
|tol 
2 

1 to 3 

2 to 3 

3 to 4 
lto4 


Table II is an attempt to show tie extremes in morse 
using 8 selected programs. This table also enables one to 
course requirements in art, music, and physical education wr 
diHonal subject courses. 



TABLE lit 

S ScUcUi Tour-Year Fro, ran. for Preparing Ekmen'arrj Tea c/.m SUouring ihc E*m« 
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Practice Teaching: Full-time practice teaching is required in 26 of the 
programs; the other 9 require only part-time practice teaching. This 
ranges from as little as 6 weeks in 1 institution to 16 weeks in 6 insti- 
tutions. An average figure would be 12 weeks of full-time practice teach- 
ing, and this is found in 7 of the institutions. Of the 9 institutions hav- 
ing part-time practice teaching, 1 of them lias as little as 10 weeks while 
2 institutions require part-time practice teaching over 2 semesters or 1 
entire year. Five of these institutions require 16 weeks of part-time prac- 
tice teaching. 

In 27 of the institutions there is a seminar accompanying practice 
teaching while in 8 there is no such seminar. 

Students practice-teach at only 1 grade level in 2$ institutions, while 
in the other 10 institutions they practice-teach at 2 grade levels. 

Supervision of student teachers is handled by the methods and cur- 
riculum instructors in 21 institutions. Seven other institutions have spe- 
cial stalls of supervisors who do this as a full-time activity. In several 
institutions, especially in California, theso supervisors are jointly em- 
ployed by the school system and the college. In 7 other institutions all 
of the practice-teaching supervision is handled by doctoral students who 
are neither full-time faculty members nor instructors in the methods 
courses. 

Cooperating teachers are paid for their work with practice teachers in 
16 of the institutions, while ig other institutions do not pay. However, 
in some institutions that do not pay, cooperating teachers are given tui- 
tion vouchers enabling them to take courses free of charge on the cam- 
pus. Payments to cooperating teachers range from as little as 5 >5 * n 0D0 
institution to as much as $So in another institution. In 5 institutions 
cooperating teachers are paid $40 and in 7 they are paid $50 for each 
of their student teachers. For the most part this money comes from the 
regular college budget. However, in 2 institutions students are assessed 
a $50 fee, and this money is paid to the cooperating teachers. In the 
state of Washington, the principal is paid 9 10 for each student teacher 
in his school. 

Only 12 of the institutions covered in this report have a campus or 
laboratory school, and 23 of them do not have such a school. A number 
of theso schools are in actuality public schools that have been assigned 
by the local administration to cooperate with the college or university. 
In these cases the school is partially subsidized by the institution, al- 
though the ultimate administrative control is retained by the public 
school district It should be noted that only a small fraction of the prm> 
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cally used for the purpose of observation and demonstration teaching. 

In 32 of thy programs surveyed, prospective teachers have an oppor- 
tunity to cither visit schools or actually participate in classroom activi- 
ties during their training program. This generally roinddej with the 
point at which the students begin their professional work. For example, 
in 17 of the programs students begin their partidpation and observa- 
tion during their freshman and sophomore years. In IS others they get 
partidpation and observation in their junior, senior, or graduate year. 
There are 3 institutions where students get no observation or participa- 
tion prior to their practice teaching. (It should be noted that these are 
all small "liberal arts" colleges located in relatively small communities.) 
One aspect of this observation and participation is the utilization of so- 
cial and community agencies such as Boy Scouts, youth clubs, and child 
guidance clinics. Seven institutions utilize such ageodcs in connection 
with their teacher training programs. 

Nine of the institutions included here have a so-called "September 
Experience": they begin their practice teaching on the first day of the 
public school year thus giving students some experience with the or- 
ganization and initiation of a new class in an elementary schoolroom. 
Twenty-six of the institutions surveyed do not have such an experience. 


past n 

^ * Support and Special Methods' Courses 

for Elementary Teachers 

The following thumbnail descriptions are thought to be representative 
of the several courses taken by many prospective elementary teachers. 
There is a great deal of variation from one institution to another — and 
also among the several instructors within some institutions. However, 
the "typical" courses might be as follows: 

Teaching of Beadin’' 

(1) A consideration of the stalls required in learning to read; e.g., 
the recognition of words through their phonetic sounds, relating printed 
symbols to known objects or ideas, breaking words into syllables, deter- 
mining words through the way they are used in phrases and sentences, 
etc. 

(a) Consideration of the reading skills required in the upper grades, 
e.g., comprehending the direct and implied meaning of printed matter. 
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developing greater speed in reading, slimming printed material elec- 
lively, reading to locate details or Ike main idea, etc. , 

(3) Acquaintance with a variety ei testbocks, wmkbooks, 
insScS devices such as teachers’ manuals, Hash cards, and vasual 

””^ 4 ) The consideration of reading problems and appropriate remedial 

,C MTdmiqnes of planning reading lessons, grouping children for 
instruction, cooducting various Idnds of '“*"8 orrnneSl 
children’s reading skills, and assigning appropriate advanced 
work. 

Language Arts in the Elementary Scltool 

(,) Usually include, all of the above (Teaching of He.dmg) m 
programs that do net require a separate tea 8 mining, and 

w Also includes a consideration these skills 

penmanship skills in the lower grades and the appncauo 

with the methods and insUueUo.^ -crisis used 

(4) M^tdud. attention ,0 gramma, and create - 

aspects of the language development of f“* , ge program 

<5> In many cases tee is ,ma« = ^£“3 sUV- 
to the cliildren $ experiences m art, music, nri inarv grades, 

especially in the nursery school, kindergarten, and primary gr 

Arithmetic in the Elementary School 

(i) Generally includes attention to the includes tbe 

titative 'understandings’* as opposed to - c V ^ 10> se ts, basic 
decimal system, number systems wi . fls algorism, ordinal, 

concepts of algebra, and arithmetic co P ^ courses say 

factorials, prime numbers, eta M ™ do n0t understand the 

students can do computations ^ degrec required to 

meaning of arithmetic ideas and processes to in 
help youngsters develop such «"***«*"&. ^ elementary arithmetic 
(a) The organization and management ot tne 

^cqwrtenm, with insteteal msierils (texts, — • "*■ “ 
“St techniques used in introducing ehildrou «e the concepts - 
processes of arithmetic. 
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Science in the Elementary School 

(l) Considerable time is spent in identifying the facts and principles 
of astronomy, geology, physics, chemistry, and biology that are relevant 
for the elementary school child. 

{2) Acquaintance with textbooks, visual aids, and related printed 
material relevant to elementary science, 

{3) Opportunity to become familiar with and actually manipulate 
science apparatus. 

(4) Consideration of the organization and management of the ele- 
mentary science program from grade to grade. 

(5) Attention to the techniques of introducing science to elementary 
school children. 

Social Studies in the Elementary School 

(l) Consideration of the purposes in teaching social studies. 

(a) Studying varied approaches to the organization of the social 
studies curriculum, le., fused social studies vs. history and geography 
taught separately. 

(3) Making lesson plans for teaching from day to day or over longer 
periods of time (the so-called “unit” plan) . 

(4) Locating and selecting desirable textbooks, reference books, and 
related instructional materials. 

(5) Learning how to relate the facts and understandings of social 
studies to the children’s communities and to other communities in the 
world (e.g-, Eskimo, farm children, city dwellers). 

(6) Developing skill in using the library, periodicals, maps, globes, 
charts, films, and other aids in teaching social studies. 

(7) Learning how to help children develop habits of critical thinking 
such as distinguishing fact from opinion, recognizing bias, making gen- 
eralizations, and defining details from generalizations. 

(8) Making and using tests and other evaluation techniques in social 
studies. 

Music in the Elementary School 

(1) Renewing acquaintance with traditional children’s songs from 
this and other countries. 

(a) Considering the various kinds of musical experiences for ele- 
mentary children, such as listening and appreciation, acquaintance with 
musical instruments and their unique features, and knowledge of various 
musical forms as folk songs, operettas, marches, lullabies, etc. 
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(3) Learning Bow to read notes (the meaning of musical tenns and 
symbols ) and how to teach these skills to children. 

{4) Considering varied approaches to teaching music, i.e., note sing- 

T) Acquaintance with singing books for children and the related 
materials and visual aids used in teaching music. 

(6) Discussing the place of music in the overall school program and 
the main purposes for its inclusion. 

Art in the 'Elementary School 

(1) Considers,, of (ho ph.ce of art to the total school ™l«n 
and the appropriate artistic esperiences for children of vano 6 ■ 
(a) Acquaintance with and an opportunity to efnure nt tclhjt 
variety of art media and materials that are appropriate for elementary 

“fcri StSon of basic art forms and the elements of color and do- 
-a involve child* to 

“S'SSThow art can be comclated other subjerts such . 
social studies and the language arts program. 

Health end Physical Education In the Elcmcnlan/ School 

(!) A consideration of personal, family, and community health pro 

lems and their solution. ..Hvities appropriate for 

(a) Identification of physical education m d 

chddren of various ages, including rhythms, 

large-muscle activities; mdirndud “d j?oup physical education in the 

(3) Discussion of the t"* ° ! „ Jrcbted with other subject 

total school program and how they may 

areas. , . . , _ £,» this area as 

(4) Acquaintance with texU and cum physical cduca- 

well as techniques for introducing childr 

tion experiences. 

ChUdrens Literature oropriato 

(1) Keuetring acquaintance wi*n node *^ [ ieaa bo * P fo^otten 

for children at various ages, which may nave 

by the future teachers. -.ntholozies of children’s literature and 

(2) Introduction to a variety of anthologies 
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to publications that review and evaluate the current offerings of pub- 
lishers in this Eeld. 

(3) Establishing techniques for the location and criteria for the 
selection of reading materials for children of various ages. 

(4) Determining what purposes may be attained through various 
types of children's books and how the reading of appropriate literature 
enriches the child personally and contributes to the overall school pro- 
gram. 

(5) Discussion of techniques for making books readily available to 
children and for stimulating their interest in reading a variety of litera- 
ture appropriate to their age groups. 
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Findings in Secondary Professional Education 
Twenty-seven institutions which my staff and I visited ate 
here. They represent .3 stalest 6 [tom the Northeast 8 [torn the South, 
7 [mm the Middle West, and 6 [tom the Far West. Nate 
stitutions; 9 are state universities; 3 are state smgle-purpom ’ 

tt ate multipurpose state colleges; r. me private 'Lbend art 
is a multipurpose city college; and 1 a private stng e-purpo 
Because the major requirements va^ so widely mid me eonnd.ted else- 
where, I am considering here only the protessiona] requirements. 

The First Professional Course , 

Disregarding psychology other yS 

dent was likely to take his first professional the 

in 6 of the institution s, in the sophomore year in 14 
junior year in 5 of them, and in the sen,0T >' ear . ' « . pro f ess ional 
There is considerable variation in the nature £ ^ 

course. This variation is only partly “dioatedm ex- 

courses with similar titles differ widely m con • ^ simu ltaneOUS 
pected students to begin their professional X , education; 9 
courses in educational psychology and so 01 * 1 . psyc hology; 8 ex- 

institutions expected the first course to be e u ___. d t0 be social 
pected it to be introduction to m Sds and materials in 

foundations of education; 1 expected inchtution the special 

teaching the major subject. In ^ ol the senior year. It 

methods course normally came m the t followed by a semes* 

had been preceded by gencrel psychology and was Mowed y 
ter devoted entirely to professional work. 

The Amount and Kind of Educational Psych*© 

He range in rite amount ol educational psychology reqmred was 

*vx£tt* who. is h, — 

their tides or even corns, deseriphons; bourne, ^mtans 

derived by listing the courses required and Ui 

requiring each. ^ 
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Educational psychology 18 

Human development _ 7 

Measurement and evaluations 6 

Adolescent psychology or 
development 3 

Learning 3 

Learning and measurements 2 

Guidance 2 

Human behavior 1 

Educational psychology and 
measurement 1 


It should be added that the introduction-to-education course often in- 
cludes some aspects of psychology. Further, several institutions included 
measurement and/or guidance in the description of the general methods 
course or some other course in secondary education. 

It might bo noted that educational psychology is often the initial pro- 
fessional course and usually comes early in the program; however, in 
one institution it accompanied practice teaching, and in another institu- 
tion educational measurement was required subsequent to practice 
teaching. 

The Amount and Kind of Social Foundations 

On the surface it would appear that the range in the amount of social 
foundations in education required was from o to 9 semester hours. Only 
one institution seemed to require more than 6 semester hours. Sixteen 
institutions required one course that seemed to be predominantly social 
foundations; 8 institutions required two; and 3 none. 

The 3 that seemed to offer no such courses would undoubtedly protest 
that they do have a considerable amount of social-foundations content 
in their programs, and other institutions would probably insist that they 
offer mare social foundations than is apparent l have here ignored the 
introduction-to-education course that sometimes is oriented heavily in 
the direction of social foundations, sometimes has considerable psychol- 
ogy content, and often is a potpourri. Other courses also have some social 
content, hut it Is obvious that there is little agreement on what or how 
much social foundations of education should be required in a teacher- 
education curriculum. There is also little agreement on how what is in- 
cluded should be organized. I can't resist quoting the professor of educa- 
tion in one institution, which has a course in the introduction to educa- 
tion but no regular soda] foundations course. He said, "We try to per- 
meate social foundations all through the curriculum." It might be noted 
that the only institution that did not require either an introduction to 
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education or any social foundations course introduced a course in Social 
Foundations in Education" the year following my visit 

From study of catalogs and courses of study, and from discussion with 
faculty members in the institutions, I conclude that all 2 7 institutions did, 
in fact, somehow require the equivalent of 3 semester hours or more in 
something that might be described as social foundations of education. 

Two institutions required a course in histoiy °« education, one ot 3 
semester hours and one of 6. Two others required a course m the 
philosophy of education, one of 2 hours and one of 3. One required a 
3-hour course in the philosophy of education and a 4-hour course m the 
history of education. Aside from the variations just listed, the coofusiOQ 
with regard to social foundations of education can be seen m the know- 
ing list of titles of courses which I have considered to be aU orpredoml- 
nantly social foundations: Education and Modem °ci el y> , 
Philosophical Foundations. Psychological and Phdosoplucal 
American Public Education, School and SocMy.JWblm. m j g. 
Education, Prindples of Secondary Education, oun a . 

lion, The Modem Sccoodary School, Teaching a School 
Ameriean Education. Social Foundation, of 

School Fundamentals of Secondary Education, d 

lion, The Teacher and the School, The Amota. SeconfUry SM and 
The School in Amcrimn Society. Even in the trtl er, to list hduiat., 
that there is httle evidence of agreement; on J>'.?? u L, _Ser 0 f the 
title; three used a second, and two used a third- foundations 

institutions in our survey employed unique biles for their loun 

“h, be noted that social foundation. is often to ££>£- - 
usually offered early in the program; bn«J™r. ■ » jde t0 
offered at or near the end of the program wi P 

have it follow practice teaching. 

Courses in Methodology 

This section, deals with courses that “pj,' courses fall 

of methods and materials of instruction. In ’ , > teaching in 

into two categories: those thatjreat of se ‘j?°i^ ourse3 ") _ and those 
general (herein referred to as (herein referred to 

that treat the teaching of a specified field J. ^d hardly accu- 
as "special methods"). These appellations we ^ methodSi fo. 

rate, for such courses commonly treat of materials of in- 
cluding such matters as objectives, orgamza ^^01* require 

section as well as methods of teaching. Some mstitun 
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courses in audio- visual education, and some require special seminars 
accompanying practice teaching. 

The Total Content 

Combining the required courses in general methods, special methods, 
seminars accompanying practice teaching, and courses in audio and 
visual education, the range in required methodology in the 27 institu- 
tions was from 3 semester hours to 11 semester hours, with 5 institutions 
at the lower extreme and 3 at the upper. 

Special Methods 

All 27 institutions required courses in special methods. Two institutions 
did not offer special methods in all the academic areas. Both these 
institutions required special methods of students majoring in the areas 
in which such courses were offered. One required general methods only 
of students in whose fields special methods courses were not available; 
the other, requiring general methods of all, required students for whom 
special methods courses were not available to elect substitute courses 
in education. Five institutions required special methods courses in both 
the student’s major and minor. 

The range in the number of semester hours required in special methods 
was from 2 to 8, but 20 of the institutions required 3 or 4 semester hours. 
The 2 institutions requiring 8 hours required special methods courses in 
both the major and minor teaching fields. 

Twenty of the institutions expected special methods to be taken prior 
to practice teaching, although in exceptional instances the course might 
accompany it. Very rarely, in a few institutions and then only by specific 
exception, it might follow practice teaching. Five institutions offered 
special methods concurrently with practice teaching; a institutions ex- 
tended special methods over more than one term so that some of it pre- 
ceded practice teaching and some accompanied it 

General Methods 

Seventeen institutions required general methods (one of these required 
general methods only if special methods was not available) ; 14 of die 17 
institutions gave 3 hours’ credit for general methods, the other 3 gave 2. 

Practice-Teaching Seminar 

Seven institutions required a seminar accompanying practice teac h ing. 
Credit for this seminar varied from 1 to 4 semester hours. It would seem 
that such a seminar is more sVrn to special methods than to general 
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methods. (It should he noted that many but not all institutions required 
regular group meetings of student teachers and instmetors but do not 
give separate credit) 

AsidtoVlsual Education 

Four of tho 6 California institutions required courses in audio-visual 
education. Tlireo cave 2 semester hours of credit for the course; the other 
gave x. It should be noted that California certification require a 
hi audio-visual education. Two of the institutions cons.dcred here had 
a special arrangement whereby tho State Department o . 

cepted their regular methods courses as including an equa 
of audio-visual education. 

Related Considerations 

Even though tho, further confute the picture, Wo other 
lions ant neLsary to fill in the material of fonnal mstruehon 

"taS in measurement and evaluation ought ! be “ 

instruction in methodology, however, because separa , , , 

uremen. and valuation 2e usually classified under : the W-! * 
cational psychology, I have included them un er methodology 

Many courses that do not consist predo minantly °t odology 
do doal in part with curricular putposes “S^j^tion that meet 
27 institutions required general courses in seco ary . , ^ 

this description. Thrnc of these tt did “■"I'T ,f md a of 
oilier 8 required both general end special raC |^' 1 teaching 

quised general methods, special methods, mid the praewe S 

seminar. 

r= rss s 

quired 6, 3 requited 8, 3 m-im™ * elect mote than the minimum 
Several institutions allowed a student 

requirement. . •„ r w.1c hours are estimates 

•Hie figures for the minunum JJ^Xlton.^ecified full time for 
except for a or 3 institutions. feiil quarter od the 

half , semester or a certain mm*« “ ^ for“ quarter or » semester, 
one hand, or n certain number of horns a Jr 9 ^ vary. 

Tim lengths of quartets, a school day to be 5 cloth 

1,0^11*^ ^“^ t “' toS “ 8 ° “ 
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for 8 weeks, full-time practice teaching for a quarter to go on for 10 
weeks, part-time practice teaching for a semester to go on for 15 weeks, 
and part-time practice teaching for a quarter to go on for 10 weeks. These 
assumptions are conservative, so the figures that follow are really 
minimal. 

The lowest minimum requirement was 110 clock hours, in one in- 
stitution only; 4 institutions required 150, 2 institutions 180, 10 institu- 
tions 200, 1 institution 220, 1 institution 225, and 7 institutions 25 °* The 
mean requirement in these 26 institutions was approximately 200. (For 
the 27th institution, which gave 6 semester hours of credit for practice 
teaching, I have no way of estimating the number of clock hours re- 
quired.) 

The variation in requirements obviously is great So is the relationship 
between semester hours and clock hours. One institution, which specified 
no clock hours, gave the same amount of credit as another that specified 
220 clock hours. Two major universities 10 miles apart required 8 weeks 
of full-time practice teaching, but one gave 6 semester hours’ credit anti 
the other 9. Another major university with the same time requirement 
gave 8 semester hours' credit On the other hand, the central tendency 
pretty clearly is to equate a semester hour of credit with approximately 
30 clock hours of observation and practice teaching. (This is a common, 
though not universal, rule of thumb; several state Departments of Edu- 
cation follow such a procedure.) 

Miscellaneous Requirements 

Eight institutions required a or 3 semester-hour courses in introduc- 
tion to education; z required 2- or 3-hour courses in observation and 
participation; z required 2-hour courses in health education; and 2 
required the student to elect a 2- or 3-hour course in professional educa- 
tion. 
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